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ABSTRACT 

The  Pathways  to  Identity  Project  is  a longitudinal 
study  of  individual  differences  among  black  teenage  males  from  low 
income  families  who  were  included  in  two  cohorts  of,  originally, 
seventh  and  ninth  grades  students  in  a de  facto  segregated  junior 
high  school  in  Boston's  black  community.  The  study  is  based  on 
lengthy  open-ended  interviews,  and  focuses  on  the  interaction  of 
family  background  variables,  aspects  of  self  concept  and  racial 
identity,  relations  with  peers,  and  attitudes,  aspirations,  and 
experiences  relevant  to  school,  work,  and  future  life;  the  data  and 
findings  reported  are  limited  to  those  involving  the  aspects 
mentioned,  sampled  at  one  point  in  time  and  related  to  only  one  of 
the  many  potential  outcome  variables — staying  in  or  dropping  out  of 
school.  The  ninth  graders  had  significantly  higher  IQ  scores;  they 
were  also  found  to  be  higher  than  seventh  graders  in  playing  hooky, 
hooky  being  not  associated  with  dropping  out.  Among  the  findings 
were:  (1)  an  association  of  demographic  characteristics  of  the  mother 

with  aspects  of  masculine  identification  and  cognitive  style,  while 
father-related  characteristics  were  tied  up  with  social  status;  (2) 
self  concept  seemed  to  be  significantly  related  to  variables 
indicative  of  lack  of  ability  or  desire  to  change;  and,  (3)  first  job 
choices  are  more  likely  to  be  related  to  aspirations  rather  than  to 
"real**  expectations.  (Authors/RJ) 
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SUMMARY 


The  Pathways  to  Identity  Project  was  designed  as  a longi- 
tudinal study  of  two  cohorts  of  black  teenage  boys  from  poor  fami- 
lies who  were  attending  a (de  facto)  segregated  junior  high  school 
in  Boston.  Each  of  the  cohorts  comprised  the  sons  of  the  poorest 
families  represented  in  the  seventh  and  ninth  grade  classes  of  the 
junior  high  school.  Each  boy  in  the  sample  was  either  bom  in  the 
urban  northeast  or.  had  at  least  attended  public  school  from  kinder- 
garten on  in  a large  northeastern  city,  usually  Boston. 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  better  describe  and 
represent  to  social  scientists  and  educational  program  developers 
the  experiential  worlds  of  these  particular  61  black  teenagers,  and 
to  trace  over  time  their  experience  in  family,  in  school,  at  work 
and  with  peers,  concentrating  particularly  on  individual  differences 
within  the  sample,  inasmuch  as  previous  research  on  black  adoles- 
cents from  low-income  families  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  oriented 
toward  comparison  with  other  status  and  racial  groups  and,  there- 
fore, had  neglected  to  adequately  portray  the  diversity  of  this 
group  and  the  aspirations  and  experience  of  black  teenagers  in 
their  own  terms  (rather  than  in  categories  imposed  on  their  experi- 
ence and  verbalizations  by  researchers). 

This  was  particularly  ironic  since  black  children,  es- 
pecially teenagers,  have  been  supposed  to  be,  for  several  years, 
the  primary  foci  of  attempts  at  intervention  and  the  improvement 
of  educational  and  vocational  services. 

The  basic  method  involved  the  use  of  extensive  open-ended 
interview  schedules,  focusing  on  the  individual's  familial,  racial, 
school  and  work  experience,  and  concerned  with  the  development  of 
academic,  vocational  and  social  aspirations  as  well  as  the  develop- 
ment of  feelings  of  individual  and  racial  identity.  In  addition  to 
these  interview  schedules,  a number  of  TAT-style  pictures  were  uti- 
lized. Other  projective  methods  and  Wechsler  Intelligence  tests 
were  administered  to  80%  of  the  sample. 

The  design  of  the  Time  1 study  was  based  on  what  we  call 
the  "focal  child"  method,  which  involved  the  intensive  interviewing 
of  black  teenage  boys,  along  with  a coordinated  series  of  concentric 
interviews  with  his  "focal  cluster" — persons  he  considered  important 
to  him.  These  usually  consisted  of  parents  or  parent  surrogates, 
the  brother  or  sister  to  whom  the  "focal  child,:  felt  closest,  his 
best  friend,  and  the  two  teachers  he  either  felt  closest  to  or  was 
having  most  trouble  with. 


The  purpose  of  the  Time  2 study,  which  involves  only  the 
"focal"  sample  is  to  better  understand  changes  in  behavior  and  at- 
titudes which  have  occurred  over  a three  year  period,  and  to  examine 
the  correlates  of  the  different. "pathways"  which  different  boys  have 
chosen  to  follow  in  the  attempt  to  clarify  and  realize  aspirations. 
The  present  report  will  deal  only  with  findings  obtained  from  the 
focal  interview  at  Time  1.  Data  from  the  Time  2 study  is  currently 
being  analyzed  and  will  be  reported  at  a later  date.  The  results 
of  focal  cluster  interviewing,  deriving  from  an  immensely  rich 
load  of  experience  and  data,  cannot  be  analyzed  unless  further  funds 
are  vouchsafed  us. 

Demographic  material  was  obtained  after  intensive  screen- 
ing interviews  at  the  homes  of  all  seventh  or  ninth  graders  who 
were  judged. to  be  potentially  eligible  for  inclusion  in  the  sample. 
The  entire  project  was  designed  and  executed  by  a bi-racial  staff 
after  consultation  with  members  of  the  black  educational  community, 
and  local  university  and  public  school  educators.  All  interviews 
were  voluntary  and  all  respondents  were  treated  not  as  subjects  but 
as  experts  in  their  life  experience,  viewpoints  and  values;  all  were 
compensated  for  their  time  at  an  equitable  and  dignified  level  of 
remuneration. 

A number  of  hypotheses  were  tested,  both  predictions  and 
postdictions.  Since  the  study  was  an  exploratory  study,  we  sprnt : 
a great  deal  of  time  following  out  leads  and  hunches  which  could 
not  have  been  formulated  or  adequately  operationalized  before  we 
had  experience; with  the  sample,  the  range  of  responses  obtained 
from  particular  questions,  and  before  we  had  developed  coding  cate- 
gories which  were  responsive  to  the  data.  We  will  first  describe 
findings  relevant  to  formally  stated  hypotheses  and  then  sketch 
the  other  findings. 

Eight  hypotheses  were  formally  advanced;  only  seven 
could  be  tested. 

Hypothesis  I:  Given  predominantly  positive  life  experiences  (in- 

cluding messages  about  himself  from  others),  and  perception  of  the 
opportunity  system  as  open  (to  blacks),  the  adolescent  boy  will 
likely  adopt  an  "expressive"  or  a "conformist"  strategic  style 
(style  of  coping  and  self-presentation)  in  both  school  and  non- 
school situations.  Given  predominantly  negative  lif e^ experiences . 
messages  about  himself . arid  perception  of  the  opportunity  system  * 
as  closed,  the  adolescent  will  be  like-ly  to  adopt  either  a "rebel- 
lious" or  ar"withdrawing'.1  strategic  style.  This  prediction  was  not 
confirmed.7  However,  a non-significant  trend  showed  80%  of  the  "re- 
bellious" and  "'"withdrawn"  fo  cals  to  be  on  the  low  extreme  iof  the  ; 
trichotomized  self-esteem  scores  (as  opposed  to  approximately  52% 
of  the  "expressive"  and  "conformist"  focals  who  fell  oh  either  ex-  / 
treme  of the  self-esteem- scale).  K \ 


Hypothesis  II:  "Expressive"  and  "rebellious"  strategic  styles  will 

be  associated  with  an  orientation  towards  peers  and  street  life, 
collective  trouble  and  routes  considered  by  authorities  to  be  "de- 
viant". (Since  the  assignments  of  focals  to  strategic  styles  were 
based  on  global  judgments,  we  viewed  the  positive  associations  ob- 
tained as  mainly  corroborative  and  not  as  definitive  tests  of  the 
hypothesis.)  In  every  category  of  what  we  called  "hot  water"  varia- 
bles (expressive  of  the  tendency  of  boys  to  engage  in  different 
kinds  of  activities  which  could  get  them  into  trouble  with  parental, 
educational  and  municipal  authorities)  the  "conformist"  and' "with- 
drawn" FCs  (focal  children)  were  lower,  as  expected. 

Another  prediction  included  under  Hypothesis  II  states 
that  "conformist"  and  "withdrawn"  strategic  styles  would  be  as- 
sociated with  school  achievement  and  staying  in  school  as  opposed 
to  dropping  out.  This  prediction  was  supported. 

Hypothesis  III:  The  greater  the  congruence  of  characterizations  of 

the  adolescent  boy  by  adult  reference  individuals  with  those  made 
of  him  by  contemporary  individuals  (including  both  peers  and  sib- 
lings) , the  more  clear  and  stable  (positive  or  negative)  the  ado- 
lescent's self-concept  will  be.  Although  this  hypothesis  proved 
extremely  complex  to  operationalize,  it  also  was  supported. 

Hypothesis  IV;  Boys  with  a strong  sense  of  racial  identity  will 
be  less  likely  to  think  of  themselves  and  whites  in  terms  of  racial 
stereotypes;  they  will  be  more  comfortable  and  more  willing  to  move 
in  the  social  and  physical  environment  of  the  white  world.  The 
first  part  of  the  hypothesis — -that  a strong  sense  of  racial  identi- 
ty would  be  associated  with  the  tendency  to  eschew  racial  stereo- 
types when  describing  whites  or  blacks  proved  difficult  to  test 
since  many  of  the  generalizations  which  focals  made  about  both 
blacks  and  whites  seemed  to  be  at  once  stereotypic  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  reflect  either  socio-economic  or- subcultural  reali- 
ties. 

The  second  part  of  the  hypothesis — that  "positive  racial 
identity"  would  be  associated  with  "willingness  to  move  in  the 
white  world"  was  confirmed. 

Hypothesis  V:  Parents'  expression  of  general  satisfaction  or  dis- 

satisfaction with  their  life  roles  (including  occupational  status). 
will  better  predict  their  sons'  educational  and  occupational  as-. 
pirations  and  expectations  than  will  parents'  present  income  or 
occupational  status.  This  hypothesis  was  tested  by  comparing  the 
intercorrelations  between  the  FC' s perception  of  father's  job  satis- 
faction, father's  income  and  occupational  variables  related  to  FC' s 
educational  and  occupational  attitudes,;  This  hypothesis  was , in 
general,  confirmed:  father's  job  satisfaction  was  significantly  re- 

lated: to  FC's  school  expectations,  his  assessment  of  whether  he 


could  attain  his  ^oaal  job,  the  SES  level  of  his  "negative" (most 
disliked)  job  choice,  and  two  measures  of  his  perception  of  the 
kind  of  job  his  father  would  like  him  to  hold  when  he  grows  up. 

No  such  correlation  was  obtained  with  variables  related  to  father's 
occupational  status  level. or  income,  except  for  "FC's  second  job 
choice".  (The  distinction  between  findings  obtained  utilizing 
first  and  second  job  choices  of  the  focals  is  explained  in  Chapters 
4 and  11.) 

Hypothesis  VI:  The  availability  of  an  adult  male  role  model  ^wheth- 

er present  father,  absent  father,  uncle,  older  brother,  etc.)  will 
better  predict  the  adolescent  boy's  sense  of  personal  and  racial 
identity,  school  performance,  and  aspirations  than  will  father- 
absence  per  se.  This  hypothesis  was  also  generally  confirmed.  In 
no  case  were  significant  correlations  obtained  between  father- 
absence  and  the  criterion  variables.  On  the  other  hand,  "availa- 
bility of  male  models"  was  positively  related  to  both  "self-esteem" 
and  "knowledge  of  Negro  groups  and  leaders".  No  significant  cor- 
relations were  obtained  with  "combined  racial  identity",  dropping 
out  or  school  aspirations.  However,  a stepwise  discriminant  analy- 
sis showed  "availability  of  male  models"  to  be  the  second  most  power 
ful  of  five  variables  which,  in  combination,  successfully  predicted 
84%  of  those  who  had  dropped  out  by  June,  1969. 

Hypothesis  VII:  An  individual's  sense  of  control  over  the  environ- 

ment is  not  necessarily  a unitary  trait  in  all  persons,  but  may 
operate  differentially  in  different  areas  of  activity.  Boys  who 
have  a' high  sense  of  agency  or  internal  control  in  a given  area 
(e.g.,  relations  with  girls,  street  life,  school,  hustling)  will 
express  higher  expectations  and  aspirations  .in  that  area  than  in 
other  coping  areas.  Consequently,  if  change  occurs,  it  is  more 
likely  to  occur  in  "high  control"  rather  than  "low  control"  areas. 
Insofar  as  the  hypothesis  refers  to  change  data  it  could  not  pro- 
perly be  tested  until  Time  2 period.  However £ we  were  able  to 
test  the  prediction  that  FCs  . who  considered  school  work  a major 
area  of  competence  and  control  would  tend  to  have  higher  education- 
al .expectations  and  aspirations  and  would  stay  in  school  longer 
than  FCs  who  considered  a particular  kind  of  non-school  work  as  em- 
bodying a major  area  of  competence  and  who  might  be  expected  to 
have  lower  school  aspirations,  possibly  higher  work  aspirations,- 
and  who  might  be  expected  to*  drop  out  sooner.  There' were  ho  sig- 
nificant differences  between  the  two  groups  in* comparisons  having 
to  do  with  vocational  or  occupational  aspirations  or  attitudes. 
However  theA  prediction  that  FCs  who'  Idealize  competence  in  school 
work  would  tend  to  stay  in  school  while  those s'who  localize  their 
: competence  in  work  would  drop  out,  was  strikingly  confirmed. 


Differences  Associated  with  Grade 


The  ninth  graders  in  the  study  had  significantly  higher 
IQ  scores  as  well  as  higher  Verbal  and  Performance  subscale  scores. 
Seventh  graders  tend  to  come  less  frequently  from  extended  families, 
to  have  lower  school  expectations,  (though  higher  school  aspira-. 
tions) , to  fight  more  outside  of  school,  to  feel  competence  in  more 
specific  areas  or  activities  than  the  ninth  graders,  to  feel  less 
’’willing  to  move  in  the  white  world”,  and  to  know  less  about  black 
culture.  Ninth  graders  were  found  to  be  higher  than  seventh  graders 
in  playing  hooky;  hooky  is  not  associated  with  dropping  out. 

Findings  Associated  with  Intra-Class  Demographic  Differences 

These  findings  will  not  be  sketched  in  great  detail  but 
the  major  trends  emerging  from  them  seem  to  point  to  an  association 
of  demographic  characteristics  of  the  mother  with  aspects  of  mas- 
culine identification  and  cognitive  style,  whereas  father-related 
characteristics  seem  associated  with  social  status — educational  and 
vocational  achievements  and  aspirations,  mobility  strivings,  and 
group,  rather  than  individual,  identity.  It  may  also  be  very  im- 
portant to  note  that,  with  respect  to.  IQ,  father's  educational  level 
correlates  positively  with  FC's  Performance  10  but  not  with  the 
Verbal,  while  mother’s  occupational  level  correlates  positively 
with  FC's  Verbal  IQ  and  not  with  the  Performance  IQ. 

Effects  Associated  with  Family  Structure 
Extended  Family 

FCs  from  families. characterized  as  extended  tend  to  have 
first  job  choices  of  lower  SES  level  and  lower  perceived  job  pre- 
ferences by  mothers.  We  would  hazard  that  the  major  effect  of 
these  correlations  may  be  attributable  to  a group  of  father-absent , 
extended  families  of  non-working  mothers  in  which  the  mothers' 
usually-higher  occupational  aspirations  for  their  sons  are  depressed 
due  to  increased  pessimism  or  "realism"  about  the  occupational  situ- 
ation (which  may  be  communicated  by  the  members  of  the  extended 
family  in  the  absence  of  the  father) .The  data  on  extended  families 
suggests  that  they  may  indeed  perform  an  important  supportive  func- 
tion for  the  black  male  in  the  development  of  his  competence , indi- 
vidual identifications,  and  group  identity:  extended  family  is  as- 

sociated with  higher  self^esteem  and  liigher  combined  racial  identi- 

ty..-" a - &•; 


Father-Absence  and  Relation  with  Father 


A number  of  important  findings  were  obtained  with  varia- 
bles relating  to  father-absence- and  the  nature  of  the  son’s  rela- 
tionship with  the  father,  whether  or  not  the  father  was  in  the 
household.  To  summarize 3 father-absence  seems  most  powerfully  re- 
lated; to  strategic  style,  the  sense  of  the  individual  as  an  agent 
who  can  change  for  the  better  in  valued  areas,  and  dropping  out  of 
school.  Father-presence  also  seems  to  have  overtones  of  benevolent 
authoritarianism  since  the  association  with  staying  in  school,  par- 
ticularly for  the  group  of  "reactive/can’ t"  focals  (those  who 
characterize  themselves  as  passive  interpersonally  and  who  doubt 
that  they  can  change  for  the  better)  is  mediated  by  a striking  re- 
lationship, not  with  FC’s  self-esteem  per  se,  but  with  the  congru- 
ence between  FC’s  self-esteem  and  his  relationship  with  his  father. 
Finally,  father-presence  seems  to  contribute  to  the  optimism  and 
realism  of  FC's  occupational  aspirations,  particularly  in  the  cor- 
relation with  FC's  perception  of  the  possibility  of  his  realizing 
his  ideal  job  choice  and  with  the  selection  of  occupations  as  ideal 
job  choices..: 

On  the  other  hand,  there  seem  to  be  three  main  effects  of 
FC's  positive  relationship  with  his  father.  The  first  is  a facili- 
tation of  his  identifications — with  males  in  his  family,  with  famous 
historical  male  models,  and  particularly  with  black  heroes.  The 
second  comes  as  part  of  what  we  assume  to  be  a reciprocal  reaction 
with  "supportiveness  of  family  life"  and  seems  to  go  a long  way 
towards  justifying  the  position  that  the  sustenance  FC  receives  from 
important  reference  figures  must  be  understood  as  a gestalt  in 
which  positive  experience  with  persons  outside  the  home  are  embed- 
ded’ with  positive  relationships  with  members  of  his  actual  physical 
household.  The  third  and  most  provocative  aspect  of  these  findings 
has  to  do  with  obtained  relationships  between  "nature  of  relation- 
ship .with  father"  and  aspects  of  performance  on  IQ  tests..  This  relation- 
ship cannot  be  adequately  summarized,  but  must  be  examined  in  detail 
in  order  to  be  understood;  it  is  treated  in  Chapters  8 and  10. 

Relationship  with  Mother 

For  reasons  explained  in  the  report  proper,  "relationship 
with  mother"  did  not  receive  the  level  of  analysis  which  it  de- 
served up  to  the  present  phase  of  analysis.  Quality  of  FC’s  rela-. 
tionship  with  mother  was  found  to  be  significantly  related  to:  be- 

havior mother  most  esteems  in  FC*,  "family  support",  "quality  of 
family  life"  and  the  "initiator-reactor"  dimension  (descriptive  of 
the  tendency  of  FC  to  describe  himself  as  initiating  interpersonal 

* Whether  she  esteems  behavior  the  son  views  as  beneficial  to  him- 
self or  his  mother,  as  opposed  to  her  either  not  being  satisfied  with 
anything  he  does,  or  only  with  his  avoidance  of  proscribed  behavior. 


relationships  or  responding  to  the  initiatives  of  others) . 


Familial  Variables 


Two  interrelated  variables  were  used  to  reflect  FC's  per- 
ception of  the  atmosphere  and  supportiveness  of  his  home.  These 
were  "quality  of  family  life"  and  "family  supportiveness".  These 
variables  seem  most  strongly  related  with  parental  relationships, 
selection  of  identification  models  and  occupational  variables.  In- 
dividual findings  indicate  that  masculine  identifications  are 
facilitated  by  positive  familial  experiences  and  should  be  consider- 
ed in  the  context  of  a boy's  relationship  with  important  persons  in 
or  out  of  the  house.  Degree  of  family  support  is  also  associated 
with  the  choice  of  a famous  historical  model  regardless  of  whether 
the  model  is  white  or  black.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the  situation 
obtaining  for  the  "relationship  with  father"  variable  in  which 
positive  relationships  with  father  are  associated  with  the  race  as 
well  as  the  selection  of  a famous  historical  model.  Complex  rela- 
tionships were  obtained  between  family  relationship  variables  and 
occupational  attitudes  and  aspirations.  The  most  significant  of 
these  seem  to  indicate  that  the  more  likely  a boy  is  to  come  from 
a family  characterized  as  extremely  stressful  or  non-supportive , 
the  more  likely  his  ideal  job  choices  are  to  represent  highly  un- 
likely "fantasy"  occupations  (such  as  "millionaire",  "President") 
rather  than  more  attainable  vocations. 

In  connection  with  the  self-concept  variables,  two  non- 
significant trends  should  be  noted.  Focals  whose  strategic  styles 
are  classified  as  "tough  guy",  "conformist",  and  "withdrawn"  tend 
to  come  from  families  that  are  related  as  more  stressful;  these 
strategic  styles  seem  to  share  the  quality  of  being  the  least 
flexible  in  terms  of  the  range  of  available  behavior  and  in  terms 
of  the  constrictions  on  FC's  ability  to  use  a variety  of  means  to 
obtain  his  goals. 

Findings  Associated  with  Aspects  of  Self-Concept 

"Self-esteem"  seems  to  associate  with  two  different  and 
often  inversely  related  clusters  of  variables.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  was  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  variables  indicative 
of  FC's  lack  of  ability  or  desire  to  change;  on  the  other  hand, 
high  self-esteem  relates  positively  to  two  variables  that  have  been 
linked  with  either  "initiation"  or  the  sense  that  FC  can  improve 
performance  in  salient  areas  of  performance:  feelings  of  physical 

vulnerability  to  accidents  (as  expressed  in  less  frequent  citations 
of  "danger"  as  a reason  for  negative  job  choices)  and  more  "willing- 
ness to  move  in  the  white  world". 


The  "initiator-reactor"  dimension,  as  we  have  said,  refers 
to  those  FCs  who  characterize  themselves  as  initiating  interper- 
sonal interactions  while  "reactor- initiator"  refers  to  those  FCs 
who  portray  themselves  as  waiting  for  other  persons  to  act  towards 
them  before  they  act  themselves.  The  picture  which  emerges  from 
the  "initiator-reactor"  findings  indicates  that,  with  reference  to 
interpersonal  self-description,  "initiation"  is  related  in  impor- 
tant ways  to  feelings  about  the  possibilities  for  change  and  the 
methods  by  which  these  changes  can  come  about,  and  with  the  in- 
dividual's sense  of  being  an  effective  agent  in  his  social  and 
physical  environment.  Initiators  tend  to  feel  that  they  can  im- 
prove performance  through  practice,  whereas  reactors  tend  to  feel 
that  they  cannot  change  to  improve  their  performance  in  areas  im- 
portant to  them  because  of  a natural  lack  of  talent.  A variety  of 
findings  support  the  inference  that  the  initiator-reactor  dimension 
may  be  related  to  a sense  of  "control  over  the  environment".  One 
of  the  most  compelling  of  these  findings  shows  that  initiators  are 
less  likely  to  cite , "danger"  as  a reason  for  avoiding  (usually 
higher  status)  jobs  as  are  reactors.  Another  indirect  support 
comes  from  a positive  correlation  between  "initiation"  and  fight- 
ing, suggesting  that  some  of  the  initiators  feel  that  they  have  al- 
ready learned  to  guard  themselves  from  physical  danger. 

The  most  important  relationships  between  the  "initiator- 
reactor"  dimension  and  other  variables  from  other  domains  occur  in 
the  complex  interactions  around  dropping  out  of  school.  These  will 
be  reported  in  another  section  of  this  summary. 

Of  the  three  subgroups  which  have  emerged  from  the  analy- 
sis of  the  initiator-reactor  dimension,  probably  the  reactive/ can1 t 
change  FCs  are  the  most  homogeneous:  they  tend  to  be  father- 

present,  to  be  middle  children,  to  be' somewhat  conformist,  more 
highly  verbal  and  to  stay  in  school  somewhat  longer  than  the  other 
two  groups.  From  the  point  of  view  of  both  school  and  home  con- 
duct they  would  seem  more  obedient  and  socialized,  less  trouble- 
some to  authority,  and,  possibly,  less  controversial  because  they 
are  less  likely  to  have  strong  positive  identities  as  black  young 
men.  They  seem  more  sanguine  about  possibilities  of  "success  with- 
in the  system".  The  initiators  and  reactors  who  say  they  can 
change  seem  to  be  more  heterogeneous  as  sub samples.  The  reactors 
who  say  they  can  change  are  mainly  distinguishable  from  the  reac- 
tor/can't change  group  in  school-related  areas  since  they  drop  out 
more  frequently,  tend  to  have  higher  Performance  IQ  scores  than 
Verbal , and  have  lower  Verbal  IQ  scores  than  the  other  reactor 
group  or  the  initiators. 

Initiators  are  generally  like  each  other  in  tending  to 
think  that  they  can  change  for  the  better,  that  their  competence  in 
some  areas  derives  from  practice  and  learning,  and  that  their  rela- 
tive inferiority  in  areas  they  value  is  not  a result  of  their  basic, 
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unchangeable  character  of  behavior,  but  is  due  to  inadequate  learn- 
ing arid  practice.  They  tend  to  be  more  analytical  about  people, 
more  introspective  and  to  distinguish  more  among  others  than  reac- 
tors. They  tend  to  be  pessimistic  about  the  "openness  of  the  sys- 
tem"and  possibilities  of  success  within  it,  yet  their  pessimism 
does  not  seem  to  dampen  their  motivation  and  they  do  seem  optimis- 
tic regarding  more  intimate  areas  of  "control" — their  own  specific 
competencies  and  abilities  to  maximize  factors  which  would  increase 
their  competencies.  They  also  seem  less  vulnerable  than  reactors 
to  fears  of  the  malignity  of  the  environment.  The  greater  racial 
awareness  and  identification  exhibited  by  the  initiators  seems  com- 
patible with  their  general  sense  that  the  opportunity  structure  is 
generally  closed.  We  have  only  the  most  minimal  cues  as  to  the 
source  of  "initiation"  in  terms  of  family  background:  initiators 

tend  to  be  father-absent,  but  to'  occupy  roles  either  of  much  great- 
er or  of  much  less  responsibility  (as  oldest  or  youngest  children) 
in  the  fatherless  family. 


Findings  Related  to  Race 

There  are  very  few  relationships  between  demographic  and 
familial  variables  and  racial  variables,  although  there  is  a signi- 
ficant positive  association  between  father's  occupational  SES  and 
racial  militance  and  a few  other  findings  summarized  above.  Regard- 
ing self-concept  variables,  FCs  who  score  high  on  the  "knowledge  of 
Negro  groups  and  leaders"  variable  tend  to  be  high  in  self-esteem, 
and  they  tend  to  describe  the  causes  of  relatively  poor  perfor- 
mance in  valued  areas  as  due  to  lack  of  practice  or  inadequacy  of 
learning  rather  than  conditions  over  which  they  have  no  control. 

FCs  who  are  higher  in  "knowledge  of  Negro  groups  and  leaders"  also 
tend  to  think  they  will  do  well  in  school,  are  less  likely  to  fight 
out  of  school  and  will  stay  in  school  longer  than  those  who  are 
lower  on  the  scale.  They  also  feel  more  willing  to  move  in  the 
white  world,  and  they  are  less  likely  to  make  what  we  have  called 
"fantasy"  ideal  job  choices  rather  than  more  attainable  selections. 
There  is  a possibly  crucial  positive  relationship  with  Wechsler 
Verbal  IQ  subscale  scores  which  may  point  to  the  possibility  that 
part  of  the  knowledge  of  Negro  groups  and  leaders  is  at  least  par- 
tially a function,  of  verbal  and  reading  abilities* 

There  were  positive  associations  obtained  between  FC's 
preference  for  famous  black  models  and  the  number  of  males  availa- 
ble to  him  in  his  life  space,  and  the  quality  of  his  relationship 
with  his  father  whether  the  father  is  living  in  or  out  of  the 
house.  There  seems  to  be  an  intimate  relationship  between  the 
existence  and  proximity  of  males  with  whom  FC  has  a positive  re- 
lationship and  his  ability  to  identify  with  famous  blacks.  Unless 
FC  has  a positive  relationship  with  an  important  male  he  is  likely 
either  to  have  no  historical  model  with  whom  he  identifies  or  to 


choose  a white  model.  Other  findings  relevant  to  identification 
with  models,  suggest  that  FCs  who  have  famous  black  models  would 
tend  to  select  those  models  from  areas  which  mirror  the  paths  of 
access  to  fame  which  have  been  historically  open  to  the  black  man. 
(These  paths  have  mainly  been  entertainment  and  athletics.)  The  . 
reverse  of  this  seems  also  true;  those  focals  who  identify  with 
famous  models  characterized  by  "good  works,  science,  politics/ 
charisma,  power"  tend  to  select  white  models.  We  doubt  that  the 
degree  of  this  polarity  will  be  maintained  in  Time  2. 


The  "militant  racial  identity"  scale  yielded  relatively 
few  important  associations,  probably  due  to  the  low  level  of  ex- 
posure that  the  boys  had  to  more  militant'  ideology  at  the  time  of 
the  first  round  of  interviews.  Not  surprisingly,  militant  racial 
identity  was  associated  with  perception  that  the  opportunity  struc- 
ture in  the  United  States  was  relatively  closed  to  black  people. 
We've  already  cited  the  association  of  positive  racial  identity 
with  degree  of  willingness  to  move  in  the  white  world. 


In  reference  to  self-concept  variables , there  was, a sig- 
nificant relationship  between  racial  identity  and FC's  judgment 
that  he  could  change  for  the  better  in  areas  important  to  him,  and 
a tendency  for  FCs  to  feel  that  this  change  could  come  about 
through  practice,  which  is  well  within  their  control,  rather  than 
through  the  necessity  of  changing  personal  characteristics  or  ex- 
ternal circumstances. 


The  findings  regarding  the  "system  open-closed"  scale 
reflect  FC's  sense  of  the  degree  to  which  the  social  and' economic 
opportunity  structure  of  the  United  States  is  closed  to  black 
people.  The  findings  regarding  the  "system  open-closed"  scale  may 
be  summarized  as  follows:  FCs  who  see  the  opportunity  structure 

as  closed  to  blacks  but  who  are  high  on  the  "combined"  racial  iden- 
tity scale  also  express  greater  willingness  to  move  in  the  white 
world;  there  is  no  such  relationship  for  those  who  see  the  system 
as  open.  In  general,  initiators  tend  to  more  frequently  see  the 
system  as  closed  than  do  reactors.  As  we  said,  the  more  militant 
FCs  tend  to  see  the  system  as  closed.  In  addition,  an  important 
-finding  with  reference  to  curriculum  development  is  that  the  more  an 
FC  knows  about  black  history  and  current  affairs,  the  more  likely  he 
is  to  perceive  the  system  as  closed. (Similar  associations  have  been 


found  with  the  "knowledge  of  Negro  groups  and  leaders"  variable  and 
the  "grand  total  of  Negro  knowledge"  scale. ) In  the  final  section 
of  this  report  we  stressed  the  fact  that  these  last  two  findings 
suggest  that  even  token  attempts  to  acquaint  black  students  with 
Afro-American  history  and  with-:  the  facts  of  the  contemporary  racial 
and  political  scene  in  the  United  States  will  inevitably  result  in 
the  intensification  of  the  sense  that  the?  opportunity^systein  is 
closed^  In  other  words,  these  students  wi  1 1: lear:r?th at  equal  op- 
portunity does  not  exists  a sense  which  is>iri  direct  challenge  to. 
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the  prevailing  (but  eroding)  myths  of  equal  opportunity  promulgated 
by  public  officials,  the  media,  and  public  institutions.  Consequent- 
ly, we  feel  that  educational  programs  should  be  designed  which  not 
only  acquaint  the  black  student  with  the  past  of  his  people,  but 
also  vigorously  and  constructively  confront  the  facts  about  ongoing 
systemic  deprivations  which  blacks  face  in  the  United  States.  Data 
was  cited  to  indicate  that  the  perception  on  the  part  of  blacks 
that  the  opportunity  structure  is  closed  need  not  lower  ambitions 
or  motivation  to  achieve  mobility  in  the  black  or  white  worlds. 
Positive  black  identity  seems  to  act  as  a support  for  the  black 
adolescent's  strivings  which  can  be  most  effective  when  he  has  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  his  chances  and  what  is  necessary  to  create 
new  chances,  and  what  his  educational,  occupational  and  social  pos- 
sibilities are  and  the  means  necessary  to  create  more  relevant  op- 
tions. 


Findings  Associated  with  School  Variables 


Findings  relevant  to  the  boys'  school  behavior  and  school 
experience  and  performance  are  so  complex  that  it  is  difficult  to 
summarize  them  here.  Accordingly,  we  will  try  to  sketch  the  most 
important  findings  and  skim  from  others  which  may  be  of  particular 
interest. 


School,  Demography  and  Family 


Demographic  and  familial  variables  were  generally  not  di- 
rectly associated  with  staying  in  or  leaving  school,  however  there 
were  some  tendencies  worth  noting.  It  was  found  that  earlier  drop- 
outs came  from  homes  that  were  characterized  as  excessively  stress- 
ful and  in  which  the  focal  children  did  not  seem  to  form  any  close 
relationship  with  adult -^ifiales . Neither  relationship  with  father 
nor  father-absence- were  directly  associated  with  dropping  out. 
However  proportionately  fewer  stay-ins  had  relationships  with  their 
fathers^ which  were  characterized  as  negative  or  neutral. 


IQ  Performance 


No  significant  relationships  were  obtained  between  IQ 
level  and  dropping  out,  though  no  focal  subjects  with  IQs  of  110  or 
above  dropped  out , and  FCs  who  fell  in  the  lowest  range  tended  to 
drop  out  at  a proportionately  greater  rate.  However  these  were 
nonsignificant  trends  and  seemed  to  be  cancelled  out  by  variations  ... 
in  the  middle  ranges . 
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Grades 


) 


There  was  a general  overall  decline  in  grade  point  average 
for  all  focals  over  the  three  year  period  for  which  grades  were  ob- 
tained. These  changes  seemed  to  be  concentrated  on  groups  distin- 
guishable on  the  basis  of  self-concept  variables.  While  no  sub- 
stantial changes  occurred  for  FCs  who  felt  that  they  could  not  change 
and  who  attributed  their  lack  of  competence  in  important  areas  to 
natural  deficits,  the  grades  of  the  can/practice  group  (those  who 
felt  that  they  could  change  and  that  their  relative. inferiority  in 
important  areas  of  behavior  was  due  to  lack  of  practice)  went  con- 
sistently down  over. -the  three  years  and  proportionately  more  sub- 
jects from  this  group  dropped  out. 


School  Defiance  and  Non-School  Trouble 


Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  some  theorists  and  re- 
searchers dropouts  were  not  generally  high  in  school  defiance,  al- 
though the  earliest  dropouts,  those  who  dropped  out  following 
seventh  grade,  were  rated  significantly  higher  in  school  defiance. 
This  lack  of  association  of.  dropping  out  and  what  we  called  "hot 
water"  variables  was  consistent  with  other  component  scores  of  the 
"hot  water"  cluster.  In  the  present  study  trouble  in  school  taken 
alone  does  not  predict  dropping  out,  but  a relative  lack  of  trouble 
both  in  and  out  of  school  seems  to  be  associated  with  staying  in 
school.  In  addition  there  was  no  indication  that  dropouts  played 
hooky  to  any  greater  extent  than  did  stay-ins,  but  there  was  a 
strong  .relationship  between  grade  point  average  and  degree  of  ab- 
senteeism. As  might  be  expected,  students  who  do  well  are  absent 
least  often. 

School  and  Self-Concept 

There  is  an  important  and  significant  relationship  be- 
tween the  "can  and  can't  change"  dimension,  (reflecting  FC's  per- 
ception that  he  can  improve  in  areas  important  to  him  where  he 
feels  his  behavior  has  not  been  as  competent  as  he  desires)  and 
'dropping  out  of  school  to  the  effect  that  significantly  more  drop- 
outs described  'themselves! as  though  they  could  change  while  those 
who  stayed  in  school  were  equally  divided  between  those  who  felt 
they  could  and  those  who  "felt  they  could  not  improve  performance  in 
salient  areas  i j;  Initiators  tended  to  stay  in  school  by  a 3 : 2 ratio 
while  there  was  a significant  difference  between  the  "reactor/ 
can't"  group  and  the  "reactor/  can  change"  group  to  the  effect  that 
more  of  the  reactor/can't  change  group -stayed  in  school  while  the 
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reactors  who  felt  they  could  change  dropped  out.* 

For  the  initiators,  father-absence  does  not  interact  with 
dropping  out.  Other  important  relationships  were  discovered  which 
involve  self-concept  variables  and  FC’s  relationship  with  his  fa- 
ther whether  the  father  lives;  in  or  out  of  the  house.  For  reactors 
who  feel  they  cannot  change,  relationship  with  father  and  father- 
presence  is  strongly  linked  to  self-esteem.  In  addition,  staying 
in  school  is  strongly  tied  to  the  congruity  of  the  nature  of  the  re- 
lationship with  self-esteem.  These  results  suggest  that,  for  the 
subjects  who  are  characterized  by  reactivity,  a degree  of  passivity, 
and  who  seem  to  lack  a sense  of  control  over  their  lives,  staying 
in  school  is  at  least  in  part  determined  by  the  presence  of  a fa- 
ther who  may  have  the  effect  of  asserting  considerable  control  and 
influence  over  the  life  of  his  son,  and  the  way  his  son  feels  about 
himself.  It  was  paradoxical  that  many  of  the  dropouts  seemed  to  be 
low  in  self-esteem  although  they  tended  to  be  optimistic  about 
themselves  in  the  sense  of  feeling  that  they  could  change  for  the 
better.  It  is  possible  that  the  self-esteem  scale  primarily  mea- 
sures the  FC’s  sense  of  satisfaction  with  his  present  life  and  that, 
therefore,  those  fo cals  who' feel  they  can  change,  most  of  whom  also 
feel  that  change  can  come  about  through  their  own  efforts,  might  be 
more  aware  of  what  is  wrong  with  their  lives  or  may  have  the  sense 
that  they  could  live  their  lives  in  a way  such  as  to  be  more  content 
witVi  themselves.  Leaving  school,  then,  seemed  to  be  related  to 
this  sense  of  dissatisfaction,  at  least  for  a major  group  of  drop- 
outs. 


School  and  Race  , 

We  found  no  direct  relationship  between  these  racial 
identity  scales  and  dropping  out.  Further,  we  found  that  "willing- 
ness to  move  in  the  white  world"  was  not  related  to  dropping  out 
and  that  FC’s  judgment  of  the  opportunity  system  as  relatively  open 
or  closed  to  blacks  was  also  unrelated  to  staying  in  or  leaving 
school.  We  did  find,  however,  that  those  FCs  with  low  racial  iden- 
tity tended  to  stay  in  school  if  they  saw  the  system  as  closed,  and 
were  more  likely  to  drop  out  if  they  saw  the  system  as  open.  There 
were  trends  through  the  data  suggesting  that,  at  least  for  some 
focals,  staying  in  school  is  associated  with  unawareness  of  dis- 
criminatory barriers  that  is  coupled  with  the  lack  of  a strong 
positive  self-definition  as  a' black,  and  no  great  desire  to  ac- 
tually; explore  or  live  in  the  white  world  instead.  It  is  almost 

* It  was ■ ; interesting  to  no te  that  if; the  father  were  present , ; then 
reactors 'tend  to  stay  in  school  or  leave  school  according  to  wheth- 
er or  not  they  say  they  can  or  cannot  change  and  if  the  father  is 
absent,  the  effect  is  no  longer  significant. 
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as  if  the  school  is  in  some  ways  a refuge  for  these  individuals 
from  that  world  which  they  see  as  antagonistic  to  them  and  do  not 
feel  the  strength  to  confront.  For  those  individuals  who  have  a 
strong  sense  of  racial  identity,  who  see  the  system  as  "closed", 
and  are  willing  to  live  in  the  white  world,  it  may  be  that  going  . 
to  school  is  viewed  as  the  necessary  step  in  attaining  goals  in 
the  white  world  with  no  resulting  threat  to  their  senses  of  racial 
identity.  Also,  we  found  that  significantly  more  FCs  who  were  rat- 
ed as  high  in  racial  identity  were  either  dropouts,  failures,  or 
had  D averages  in  1969,  suggesting  that  high  racial  identity  for 
some  reason  is  incompatible  with  staying  in  school  or  doing  very 
well  by  the  standards  of  the  school  system.  In  corroberation  with 
this  finding,  a strong  trend  was  obtained  which  showed  that,  with 
one  exception,  all  FCs  with  low  racial  identity  perceived  their 
teachers  as  having  medium  or  high  school  expectations  for  them. 

Findings  Associated  with  School  and  Occupational  Variables 

There  were  few  important  linkages  between  dropping  out  or 
school  grades  and  occupational  aspirations.  However,  among  the 
group  with  the  highest  dropout  rate,  there  was  also  the  greatest 
concentration  of  FCs  who  showed  a desire  to  avoid  white  collar  and 
professional  work,  who  feared  upward  mobility,  or  who  were  bored  by 
office  and  "inside"  work.  Anon-significant  trend  suggested  that 
stay-ins  were  more  likely  than  drop-outs  to  nominate  ideal  jobs 
that  were  equal  in  status  to  their  first  job  choices. 

The  Prediction  of  Dropping  out  of  School 

A: stepwise  discriminant  analysis  was  performed  which  iso- 
lated five  variables  which,  taken  in  combination,  permitted  us  to 
predict  the  probability  of  dropping  out  and  staying  in  school  with 
84%  accuracy.  The  variables  which  make  up  this  configuration  are 
listed  here  in  terras  of  their  relative  predictive  power:  "can/can't 

change",  the  "composite  self  concept"  variable;  (which  is  a combined 
measure  providing  a continuum  of  complexity  of  self-perception  and 
sense  of  agency) , number  of  males  with  whom  FC  reports  a close  re- 
lationship, total  "hot  water",  and  number  of  siblings. 

The  stepwise  discriminant  analysis  also  showed  that  drop- 
outs were  more  likely  than  stay-ins  to  be  involved  in  activities  in 
and. out. of  school  which  could  get  them  into  trouble;  dropouts  also 
tended  to  have  more  siblings  and  fewer  relationships  with  adult 
males.  Further,  dropouts  were  more  likely  to  feel  that  they  could 
change  themselves  in  desired  ways , and  tended  to  be  rated  higher  in 
the  combined  measure  of  composite  self-concept.  There  is  one  dis- 
crepancy with  the  results  obtained  from  other;;  analytic  methods  we 
used  (correlations  and  contingency  tables),,  in  that  other  methods 


had  not  established  an  association  between  dropping  out  and  the 
total  hot  water  variable.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  step- 
wise discriminant  analysis  provides  a weighted  combination  of  a 
series  of  variables  whose  statistical  significance  is  based  on 
the  relative  effect  or  power  of  other  variables.  Thus,  a variable 
taken  alone  may  not  be  significant,  and  only  becomes  powerful  when 
other  effects  are  removed. 


School  Expectations  and  Aspirations 

There  were  few  important  associations  between  family  and 
demographic  variables  and  school  expectations  and  aspirations. 

Most  important  was  the  finding  that  FCs  who  came  from  homes  rated 
high  in  family  support  were  significantly  more  positive  in  college 
orientation  than  FCs  from  low  support  homes.  No  significant  rela- 
tionships were  found  between  grade  point  average  and  school  expecta- 
tions; in  addition,  school  dropouts  and  students  who  were  failing 
were  not  significantly  more  antipathetic  to  college  than  were  those 
who  stayed  in  school  or  who  were  doing  well  in  school.  While 
school  performance  was  not  related  to  school  expectations,  partici- 
pation in  physically  aggressive,  disruptive,  or  illegal  activities 
was  found  to  be  negatively  related  to  these  expectations,  and  to 
college  orientations. 


School  Expectations,  Aspirations  and  Self-Concept 

Significantly  more  of  those  FCs  who  said  that  they  ex- 
pected to  go  to  college  were  classified  as  reactors  than  as  initia- 
tors; no  reactors  said  that  they  expected  to  drop  out.  Reactors 
not  only  expressed  more  motivation  to  finish  high  school  but  they 
also  showed  themselves  to  be  more  secure  in  their  school  expecta- 
tions than  did  the  initiators.  All  of  the  trends  observed  in  this 
cluster  of  findings  seemed  to  indicate  that  those  subjects  who  are 
generally  more  positive  about  staying  in  school  and  going  to  col- 
lege tend  to  describe  themselves  as  passive  in  interpersonal  rela-r 
tionships,  and  some  feel  that  they  have  relatively  little  control 
over  making  desired  changes  in  their  lives.  In  addition,  there  is 
some  evidence  to  show  that  subjects  who  are  more  active,  initiating 
and  have  greater  sense  of  agency,  are  less  certain  or  positive 
about  their  educational  aspirations  arid  expectations. 


School  Expectations  and  Aspirations  and  Work  - - • -•/••• 

■ / ;?A\  With  regards  to  school  / expectations  and  aspirations  , the 
most  important  distinction  seems  to  be  whether  or  not  focals  feel 
that  they  wili  attain  a high  school  diploma:  significantly  more  FCs 

who  expected  to  graduate  high  school  or  to  go  to  college  indicated 


managerial  or  professional  work  as  their  second  job  choice.  Though 
there  was  a general  tendency  for  all  FCs  to  want  a job  which  was 
equal  to  or  higher  in  status  than  their  father's  job,  a significant- 
ly greater  proportion  of  FCs  with  high  school  aspirations  aspired 
to  the  same  or  higher  status  occupations  than  those  held  by  their, 
fathers. 


Turning  to  the  FC’s  perceptions  of  parents’  and  teachers' 
school  expectations  for  them,  we  observed  a trend  indicating  that 
those  FCs  who  perceived  the  highest  teacher  expectations  (i.e., 
going  to  college)  were  more  likely  to  stay  in  school  and  those  who 
felt  their  teachers  had  low  expectations  (namely  that  they  would 
drop  out  before  graduation)  were  in  fact  more  likely  to  drop  out. 
(This  nonsignificant  trend  is  most  apparent  in  the  extremes.)  Con- 
sidering FCs  in  terms  of  strategic  style,  the  conformists  perceived 
the  highest  teacher  expectations,  suggesting,  as  previous  research 
has  suggested,  that  conforming  behavior  is  positively  valued  by  the 
teacher  and  consequently  conformists  are  rewarded  with  higher  ex- 
pectations, Regarding  FC’s  perception  of  parents'  school  expecta- 
tions for  them,  there  was  a tendency  for  FCs  who  did  not  play  hooky 
to  report  that  their  parents  had  higher  school  expectations  for 
them.  Also,  significantly  more  subjects  who  were  low  in  partici- 
pation in  illegal  activities  and  significantly  more  subjects  low  on 
the  "total  ho\t  water  scale"  saw  their  parents  as  having  either 
medium  or  high  school  expectations  for  them.  It  appears  that  jet- 
ting into  trouble  was  even  more  strongly  related  to  FC's  judgments 
of  his  parents1  expectations  than  his  teachers’  expectations  for 
him.  . . 

School  Grades  and  "Hot  Water" 

' "Hot  water"  related  more  powerfully  to  school  performance 

than  to  dropping  out.  Students  with  1967  grades  of  C or  above  were 
significantly  lower  in  school  defiance,  while  none  of  the  FCs  with 
failing  or  D grades  that  year  were, low  in  school  defiance.  A simi- 
lar trend  was  found  for  1969  grades.  Host  of  the  relevant  contin- 
gency tables  indicate  inverse  relationships  between  trouble  in  or 
out  of  school  and  school  grades. 

School  Grades, and  Self-Concept 

So  far  as  strategic" style  is  concerned,  focals  who 
are;  characterized  as  "withdrawn" , ," conformist’^  rand  "cool"  have 
consistently  higher, grades  than  the  "smart"  and  "tough"  focals. 
Also,  as  we  indicated  earlier there  was  in  1967  a trend  for  the 
"can  change"  FCs-  to  have  higher  grades  and  for  more  of  them  to 
have  dropped  out  by  1969.  V;  -.Vt-v. ", ?■■■[ 


School  Grades  and  Racial  Identity 

It  was  found  that  significantly  more  FCs  who  were  rated 
high  on  "combined  racial  identity"  were  either  dropouts,  failing, 
or  had  D grade  point  averages. 


School  Grades  and  Work 

There  was  a trend,  as  shown  in  Table  10.61  for  more  FCs 
with  higher  grades  to  aspire  to  managerial  and  professional  occupa- 
tions. It  is  important  to  note  that  some  FCs  with  the  highest  grades 
finally  dropped  out  and  that  these  students  tended  to  feel  that  they 
could  improve  behavior  in  valued  areas  through  their  own  efforts; 
many  of  these  FCs  chose  occupations  catagorized  as  crafts  or  skilled 
labor.  Thus  there  is  evidence  that  at  least  some  of  the  above 
average  students  are  not  interested  in  higher  SES  jobs  but  preferred 
jobs  in  which  they  have  perhaps  a more  direct  involvement  in  the 
process  of  production  and,  perhaps,  exercise  more  manipulative  con- 
trol. We  might  argue  that  those  students  who  do  well  in  school  and 
aspire  to  non-professional  jobs  are  not  necessarily  "underachievers" 
but  that  they  have  assessed  their  opportunities  and  have  made  their 
choices  despite  the  fact  that  they  might  have  a strong  sense,  of 
agency,  and/or  relatively  well  developed  black  identity. 


Some  Findings  Relating  to  Occupational  Aspirations 

On  the  basis  of  obtained  findings,  we  have  interpreted 
focal's  first  job  choices  more  likely  to  be  related  to  his  aspira- 
tions than  to  his  "real"  expectations,  while  focal's  second  job 
choice  was  considered  more  likely  to  involve  jobs  FC  felt  were 
more  likely  to  be  attainable  by  him.  It  seemed  that  FCs'  second 
job  choices  were  reflective  of  the  doubts  they  had  about  their 
ambitions  and  could  represent  "contingency  plans"  or  aspirations 
to  be  sought  when  occupational  dreams  and  desires  seemed  unlikely 
or  hopeless.  First  job  choice  was  not  found  to  be  associated  with 
any  father-related  variables,  nor  with  any  variable  associated  with 
school  performance,  tenure,  or  aspirations.  Second  job  choice, 
however,  had  important  positive  correlates  with  father's  SES,  and 
school  expectations.  In  addition,  the  higher  the  SES  of  FC's 
second  job  choice,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  aspire  to  college. 
Whereas  FC's  first  job  choice  was  not  associated  with  either  "fami- 
ly support"  or  "quality  of  family  life"  those  focals  who  selected 
blue  collar  jobs  as  their  second  job  choices  tend  to  come  from  fami- 
lies rated  as  stressful  while  focals  who  chose  white  collar  j obs  or 
professions  tended  to  come  from  families  rated  as  "average"  or 
"above  average"  in  quality  of  family, life.  If  the  SES  level  of 
second  job  choice  had  seemed,  in  previous  findings,  to  represent 
a limitation  on  occupational  ambitions  it  could  be  that  familial 
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stress  is  one  source  of  the  limitation. 


In  terms  of  parental  influence  on  occupational  aspira- 
tion, mothers  seemed  to  make  as. many  concrete  suggestions  about  the 
kinds  of  jobs  they  would  like  their  sons  to  have  as  did  fathers, 
but  they  were  over-represented  in  suggesting  jobs  of  the  highest 
status  occupational  categories;  there  was  a tendency  for  fathers  to 
suggest  skilled  occupations  to  their  sons  more  frequently  than  did 
the  mothers.  This  might  be  interpreted  as  due  to  the  relative  dis- 
tance separating  the  mother  from  the  world  of  men’s  work,  a dis- 
tance which  increases  with  the  lack  of  the  availability  of  older 
working  males  to  the  mother,  particularly  in  the  husbandless  house. 
We  found  that,  when  there  was  an  absence  of  adult  working  males  in 
or  around  the  house,  mothers’  job  aspirations  for  FCs  (as  reported 
by  FCs)  tended  to  be  higher  than  when  the.  mothers  were  known  to  be 
in  close  contact  with  working  males,  either  their  husbands  or  males 
from  the  extended  family.  For  a number  of  reasons,  then,  mothers 
were  found  to  have  higher  job  aspirations  for  their  sons  than  were 
fathers . 


We  stated  earlier  that  father-absent  focals  were  less 
likely  to  feel  that  they  could  attain  their  ideal  job  choices  than 
were  father-present  focals.  The  focals’  optimism  about  reaching 
their  ideal  jobs  did,  however,  rise  in  the  case  of  focals  whose 
fathers  were  absent,  but  who  had  more  frequent  contact  with  their 
absent  fathers.  The  lotion  that  the  father  and  other  available 
males  contribute  a note  of  ’’realism”  (pessimism  at  times),  to  the 
son's  vocational  aspirations  received  support  in  a number  of  ways. 
For  example,  FCs  who  did  not  choose  to  identify  with  available  male 
models  tended  more  to  select  "fantasy”  (i.e.,  far  less  attainable) 
job  ideal's  than  thor.e  who  identified  with  available  male  models. 
However,  we  also  found  that  the  selection  of  "less  realistic"  ideal 
jobs  was  not  solely  a function  of  the  absence  of  the  father  or  the 
lack  of  availability  of  male  models,  but  may  come  about  regardless 
of  how  much  contact  FC  has  with  his  father,  if  the  father  does  not 
provide  the  son  with  concrete  suggestions  about  possible  occupation- 
al futures. 

Regarding  the  FC’s  perception  of  the  possibility  of 
achieving  ideal  jobs,  focals  who  believe  that  they  cannot  achieve 
their  ideal  jobs-  also  expect  to  drop  out  before  they  have  achieved 
their  academic  goals.  We  predicted  that  FCs  who  felt  that  qualities 
they  localized  as  internal  to  them  (and  under  control  by  them) 
would  cite  "learning"  or  "practice"  in  accounting  for  their  rela- 
tive success  in  reaching  'their  ideal  jobs.  These  FCs  also  tended 
to  attribute  their  relative  lack  of  competence  in  other  salient 
areas  to  lack  of  practice  or  ambivalent  commitment.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  predicted  that  FCs  who  attributed  their  potential  attain- 
ment or  non-attainment  of -their  ideal  jobs  to  external  factors 
(luck,  reality  limitations,  fate)  tended  to  feel  that  they  were  not 
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as  competent  as  they  would  like  to  be  in  other  areas  because  they 
lacked  the  natural  talents  or  propensities,  and  that  they  would 
also  tend  to  feel  that  a change  in  their  basic  nature  would  much 
more  likely  be  necessary  for  them  to  achieve  their  goals  (than 
would  trying  to  work  harder,  learn  and  practice  more) . This  pre- 
diction was  confirmed:  FCs  who  cite  internal  factors  and  behavior 

over  which  they  felt  they  have  some  control  as  reasons  why  they  :/..i 
might  or  might  not  get  their  ideal  jobs,  also  tended  to  feel  that 
they  were  responsible  for  and  can  alter  the  factors  associated  with 
their  not  performing  up  to  their  own  standards  in  certain  other 
areas  of  behavior.  It  was  also  found  that  focals  who  felt  that 
they  had  a chance  to  attain  their  ideal  jobs  would  cite  factors 
within  their  control  (e.g.  , practice)  in  support  of  their  optimism, 
while  focals  who  felt  that  they  definitely  could  not  attain  their 
ideal  jobs  or  who  had  strong  doubts  to  that  effect,  tended  to  at- 
tribute their  pessimism  to  factors  they  could  not  control  (tempera- 
ment, luck,  fate,  reality  restrictions). 
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CHAPTER  1 


BACKGROUND  OF  PROBLEM  AND  PURPOSE  OF  STUDY 


Note  on  the  Scope  of  this  Report 

The  Pathways  to  Identity  Project  is  a longitudinal  study 
of  individual  differences  among  black  teenage  males  from  low  income 
families  who  were  included  in  two  cohorts  of , original ly,  seventh 
and  ninth  grade  students  in  a de-facto  segregated  junior  high 
school  in  Boston's  black  community.  The  study  is  based  on  lengthy, 
open-ended  interviews  and  focusses  on  the  interaction  of  family 
background  variables,  aspects  of  self-concept  and  racial  identity, 
relations  with  peers,  and  attitudes,  aspirations,  and  experiences 
relevant  to  school,  work,  and  future  life.  Essential  to  the  de- 
sign of  the  project,  as  initially  formulated,  were  interviews  with 
reference  individuals  (parents,  siblings,  peers,  teachers,  parent- 
surrogates)  and  a second  data  collection  which  would  yield  infor- 
mation on  changes  within  the  boys  over  time.  The  demise  of  the 
Harvard  Center  for  Research  and  Development  on  Educational  Differ- 
ences, which  had  originally  approved  the  project,  and  shifts  in 
funding  priorities  meant  that  the  second  stage  of  data  collection 
had  to  be  postponed  until  other  sources  of  funding  were  found  and 
that  processing  and  analysis  of  interviews  with  reference  figures 
had  to  be  terminated.  The  second  phase  of  data  collection,  made 
possible  through  a grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation,  is  now  almost 
complete;  data  analysis  will  commence  in  early  1971.  [The-  inter- 
views with  reference  individuals,  when  considered  in  the  light 
of  the  findings  we  shall  present  here — an  invaluable  and  irre- 
placeable mine  of  human  experience,  cannot  be  continued  or  analyzed 
without  additional  support.]  The- data  and  findings  reported  herein 
will  be  limited  to  those  involving  the  interactions  of  aspects  of 
family  background,  self-concept,  racial  identity,  and  educational 
and  occupational  attitudes,  sampled  at  one  point  in  time  and  re- 
lated to  only  one  of  many  potential  "outcome"  variables,  staying  in 
or  dropping  out  of  school. 

. * ■ 

Originally,  we  had  planned  to  use  statistics  mainly  to 
illuminate  trends  observed  through  a more  clinical-anthropological 
case-oriented  approach.  However,  the  pressure  for  such  analysis, 
which  derived  both  from  the  quantitative  concerns  of  our  profes- 
sional reference  figures  and  the  need  to  more  rigorously  explore 
emergent  relationships  within  the  data,  resulted  in  our  spending 
the  last  two  years  immersed  in  distilling  responses,  coding,  and 
analysis.  It  is  felt  that  our  work,,  in  terms  of  obtained  rela- 
tionships and  the  development  of  potential.;:"leads"  for  others, 
may  be  the  stronger  for  such,  a shift  in  our  aims  and  methods,  and, 
therefore,  we  are  conscious  of  a debt  to  our  colleagues  and  those 


staff  members  of  the  Office  of  Education  who  helped  sharpen  our 
analysis.  However,  our  original  aim  of  attempting  to  portray  and 
understand  individual  lives,  of  trying  to  represent  in  complex 
detail  the  searches  and  strivings  of  sixty-one  black  youths  and 
those  who  are  important  to  them,  that  aim  cannot  be  dealt  with 
here  and  remains  to  be  pursued  in  a later  document.  Since  we 
still  view  the  project  as  being  accountable  to  its  original  aims, 
we  shall  describe  it  as  it  was  conceived,  with  the  understanding 
that  this  report  is,  as  we  have  said,  limited  to  the  analysis  of 
focal  interviews. 


Statement  of  Problem 

As  the  black  adolescent  male  moves  from  childhood  into 
adulthood  in  the  United  States,  he  is  faced  with  forging  an  iden- 
tity for  himself  within  the  context  of  today’s  urban  "ghetto." 

The  challenge  he  faces  is  doubly  hazardous:  not  only  must  he 

cope  with  the  typical  emotional  and  social  strains  inherent  in 
the  transitional  role  of  "adolescent,"  but  also  he  must  cope  with 
the  simultaneous  marginality  and  centrality  inherent  in  the  vary 
fact  of  his  blackness,  and  the  conflict  between  developing  an 
identity  as  an  individual  and  as  a young  black  man  in  America. 

That  some  black  adolescents  in  similar  economic  and 
environmental  circumstances  successfully,  even  easily,  meet 
this  challenge — and  that  others  do  not — is  clear.  What  is  not 
clear  is  why  and  how  some  boys  succeed  in  reaching  their  own 
goals  where  others  fail.  What  are  these  boys  like?  What  fac- 
tors in  their  backgrounds,  experiences,  supports,  disappoint- 
ments characterize  their  lives  before  and  during  early 
adolescence? 

Pathways  Project  has  concentrated  on  the  experience 
of  black  adolescent  males  as  they  enter  the  early  years  of 
adolescence — twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  is  during 
this  transitional  period  that  they  must  begin  seriously  to 
think  about  school  choice  and  performance,  future  occupation, 
and  a developing  personal  and  racial  identity.  During  this 
time,  other,  "non-system"  alternatives  are  also  considered, 
sometimes  taken,  sometimes  fallen  into,  such  as,  hustling, 
hanging  out  on  the  corner,  "hooking,"  petty  burglary,  drugs, 
community  organizing,  black  liberationist  activities. 

As  each  teen-ager— sharing  the  same  race,  economic 
status,  age , community  and  school  environments  as  other  members 
of  the  two  cohorts  in  the  present  study — moves  through  this 
transitional  period,  he  follows  certain  routes,  develops  cer- 
tain styles,  makes  certain  choices.  These  choices  combine  to 
form  what  we  call  a "pathway"  to  his  later  adult  role  and 
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identity.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  longitudinal  study  to  ascer- 
tain the  ways  in  which  individual  differences  among  black  teen- 
age boys  are  related  to  the  various  pathways  they  take. 

1.  What  do  urban,  black,  adolescent  males  from  poor' 
families  perceive  as  possible  pathways  for  them  to  follow? 

2.  To  what  extent  does  their  perception  of  the  atti- 
tudes of  family,  peers,  and  teachers  influence  (positively  or 
negatively)  aspects  of  identity  and  aspirations? 

3.  What  specific  background  factors  (such  as  parental 
education  or  occupation,  father-absence,  birth-order)  are  asso- 
ciated with  specific  pathways? 

4.  What  specific  aspects  of  personality  (such  as 
sense  of  effectiveness,  self-esteem,  etc.)  are  associated  with 
specific  aspirations,  school  performance,  and  racial  identity? 

5.  What  changes  in  themselves  and  in  their  environ- 
ment do  these  boys  perceive  as  necessary  in  order  for  them  to 
realize  their  aspirations  now  and  as  adults? 

The  major  justification  of  our  choice  of  research  prob- 
lem depends  on  three  value-ladeu  assumptions:  (1)  that  the  maxi- 

mal effectiveness  of  innovative  educational  programs  depends 
upon  their  ability  to  expand  the  range  of  choices  available  to  a 
child  in  order  to  encourage  the  fruition  of  individual  talents 
and  the  realization  of  individual  goals;  (2)  that  a person's  tal- 
ents and  goals  cannot  be  understood  without  reference  to  his  per- 
ception of  the  ways  in  which  he  and  those  with  whom  he  identifies 
do  now  and  can  in  the  future  fit.  into  a complex  social  system  (or, 
whether  they  in  fadt  do  now  or  can  ever  fit  at  all);  and, (3)  that 
any  comprehensive  , attempt  to  understand  and  broaden  an  individual's 
perceived  spectrum  of  meaningful  choices  necessitates  an  intensive 
exploration  into  individual  differences  on  a case  study  basis. 

In  the  urgency  of  attempts  to  formulate,  test,  and  pro- 
vide justification  for  legislation  to  support  programs  aimed  at 
improving  the  quality  of  education  for  children  of  "disadvantaged" 
groups,  social  scientists:  have  tended  mainly  to  rely  on  large 
sample  surveys  of  students  in  specific  grades.  These  range  from 
intensive  samplings  in  limited  regions  (for  example,  Los  Angeles 
in  Turner,  1964;  ten  randomly-selected  New  York  state  high  -schools 
in  Rosenberg,  1965)  to  comprehensive  national  samples  such  as  in 
Project  Talent  (Flanagan,  1964)  and  the  Equality  of  Educational 
Opportunity  Survey  (Coleman,  et  al. , 1966)i.  It  has  been  our 
strong  sense,  both  for;  methodological  and  theoretical  reasons, 
that  we  cannot  properly  understand  and  utilize  the  findings  of 
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such  surveys  without  reference  to  thorough  attempts  to  understand 
the  development  of  attitudes  and  aspirations  in  black  children 
and  their  families  over  time,  and  on  their  own  terms.  We  feel 
that  the  quality  of  data  obtained  by  such  an  approach  will  help 
the  researcher  and  the  program  developer  t:o  identify  and  better 
understand  some  of  the  more  complex  aspects  of  personal  and 
group  identity  for  the  contemporary  urban,,  black,  adolescent  male. 

The  present  exploration,  an  intensive  longitudinal 
investigation  of  a small  number  of  male  students  in  one  predomi- 
nantly black  junior  high  school  in  Boston,  was  designed  as  a com- 
plement to  the  kind  of  surveys  which  were  cited  above.  There 
were  two  general  goals  to  the  research. 

First,  to  seek  relationships  among  background  variables 
and  changing  aspects  of  self-concept,  reference-individuals,  group- 
identifications,  educational  and  occupational  achievements  and 
aspirations  in  greater  complexity,  and  with  greater  possibility 
of  eliciting  the  boys'  responses  in  their  own  concepts  and  terms, 
than  a survey  design  would  permit. 

Second,  to  enable  us  to  better  visualize  each  member 
of  an  exceedingly  heterogeneous  group  as  an  individual  living  in 
a specific  milieu  that  is  in  part  constituted  by  those  differing 
evaluations  and  expectations  of  him  which  are  held  by  persons 
most  important  to  him. 

There  are  many  impressive  autobiographies,  novels,  stories, 
and  other  sources  of  anecdotal  material  dealing  with  black  adoles- 
cents, but  very  few  systematic  research  reports  on  the  northern, 
urban,  black  male  and  the  subculture  in  which  he  lives,  its  inter- 
nal and  regional  diversity  and  areas  of  continuity,  the  ways  in 
which  it  is  uniquely  different  from  or  similar  to  other  sub-groups 
in  our  society,  and,  most  important,  the  extent  to  which  the  prob- 
lems of  black  people  are  basically  problems  of  our  society  as 
a whole. 

How  much  knowledge  in  depth  do  we  have  of  the  individual 
black  children  whom  our  educational  programs  must  benefit?  Very 
little.  Although  problems  of  educational  and  vocational  integra- 
tion have  been  a major  national  concern  for  over  two  decades,  the 
number  of  studies  devoted  to  the  exploration  of  individual  dif- 
ferences among  black  people  of  any  age  has  been  miniscule.  It 
is  highly  ironic  that,  because  of  this  fact,  the  social  scientist's 
image  of  the  black  American  is  almost  as  crude  and  stereotypic  as 
that  of  the  racist,  though  for  somewhat  different  reasons.  Below 
are  listed  some  of  these  reasons,  as  developed  in  our  literature 
survey  and  in  critiques  by  Pettigrew  (1964  b)  , and  Dreger  and  Miller 
(1963' and  1968). 
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1.  Host  of  the  research  findings  forming  the  basis 
for  current  knowledge  and  theory  in  the  behavioral  sciences 
have  been  obtained  in  studies  which  utilized  only  white  samples. 

2.  Most  of  the  studies  which  have  used  black  samples 
have  been  studies  of  black-white  differences,  studies  which 
were  not  set  up  for  the  analysis  of  within-group  differences. 

3.  The  fact  that,  with  few  exceptions,  objective 
personality  and  intelligence  tests  used  in  studies  of  racial 
differences  have  been  standardized  only  on  white  groups  has 
resulted  in  data  biased  towards  a portrayal  of  black  people 
as  deviant  or  maladjusted. 

4.  Because  of  inadequate  control  of  samples  for 
social-class  effects,  the  bulk  of  findings  interpreted  as  evi- 
dence of  racial  difference  may  be  questioned  as  actually  being 
more  adequately  interpreted  as  effects  of  social  class  dif- 
ferences. 

5.  Even  when  the  traditional  demographic  class  dis- 
tinctions have  been  made,  results  are  apt  to  be  misleading. 

The  gap  found  between  the  "lower-class"  black  group  and  the 
next  higher  white  group  usually  has  been  very  great,  particu- 
larly on  standardized  tests  of  intelligence  or  ability.  This 
lack  of  overlap  often  gives  false  impressions  of  homogeneity 
of  the  black  group  clustered  at  the  bottom  of  the  test  range. 
Research  on  "intelligence"  has  also  been  very  vulnerable  to 
deleterious  effects  of  using  white  testers  and  group- 
administered  tests. 

6.  Although  there  are  many  factors  which  suggest 
that  aspects  of  - the  Negro  lower-class  and  thefwhite  lower- 
class  are  not  comparable,  the  few  studies  which  have  attempted 
to  explore  differences  among  Negroes  have  been  concerned  either 
with  specific  "Negro  problems"  such  as  effects  of  discrimination 
and  segregated  education  or  with  broad  differences  in  class, 
region,  and  sex. 

To  summarize,  most  Research  involving  black  samples  has 
been  directed- to  practical  problems,  not  only  lacking  theoretical 
perspective,  as  Pettigrew  has  indicated,  but  lacking  the  basic 
descriptive  analysis  necessary  to  theorizing.  The  individuals  we 
are  currently  most,  concerned  with  have  .never  been  systematically 
portrayed  as  individuals,  although  there  is  strong  and  ample 
reason,- to  believe  that — contrary  to  its  image  in  the  social  scien- 
tific literature— the  black  "lower  class"  is  very  heterogeneous 
with  respect  to  social  stratification,  the  distribution  of  abili- 
ties and  personality  traits,  level  of  formal  (or  informal)  educa- 
tion, the  content  and  structure- of  motives  and  goals,  the  patterns 
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of  group  identification  and  values,  factors  we  typically  re- 
late to  endowment,  achievement  and  adjustment  via  the  standards 
of  the  modal  white  culture. 

The  major  task  of  our  research,  then,  is  the  further 
illumination  of  the  current  literature's  most  blurry  and  least 
well-articulated  composite  profiles,  the  silhouette  of  the  nor- 
thern, urban,  black,  teenage  boy  from  lower  socio-economic  strata, 
with  the  aim  of  separating  this  profile  into  a series  of  por- 
traits taken  in  depth  and  changing  over  time. 

What  must  these  "portraits  in  depth"  be  in  order  to 
fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  present  research?  We  are  mainly  con- 
cerned with  tracing  the  development  of  the  range  of  options  per- 
ceived by  a black,  teenage  boy  as  he  endeavors  to  find  meaningful 
and  satisfying  social  and  occupational  roles.  It  is  necessary 
not  only  to  assess  the  content,  clarity,  and  structure  of  his 
goals  and  values  but  to  attempt  to  identify  those  influences  in 
various  areas  of  his  life — home,  school,  work,  social  life, 
exposure  to  the  general  culture — which  may  have  determined  them. 
Most  important,  we  feel,  is  the  attempt  to  identify  the  factors 
which  may  have  contributed  to  his  perception  sense  that  certain 
means  were  available  to  him  for  the  realization  of  his  aspira- 
tions and  which  contributed  to  his  subjective  judgment  that  par- 
ticular pathways  are  sufficiently  likely  to  lead  to  desired  ends 
as  to  make  them  worth  taking  in  spite  of  the  attendant  risks  and 
the  perceived  consequences  of  failure. 

The  original  methodological  orientation  of  this  study 
can  be  understood  best  when  considered  both  as  a case  study  of 
two  cohorts  of  individuals  and  their  reference  sets  and  as  a modi- 
fication of  approaches  employed  in  anthropological  studies  of 
individuals  in  subcultures  about  which  little  is  known.  The 
present  investigation  was  initiated  with  few  preconceived  ideas 
of  the  life  styles,  activity  patterns,  and  prospects  of  the  popu- 
lation from  which  our  sample  of  adolescent  boys  and  their  refer- 
ence individuals  was  selected.  Since  we  did  not  believe  that 
such  an  investigation  could  be  adequately  formulated  without 
"opening  up"  the  initial  design  for  comment,  criticism,  and  recom- 
mendations for  change  from  members  of  Boston's  black  community, 
we  circulated  the  research  proposal  to  individuals  within  the  com- 
munity and  incorporated  suggestions  and  criticisms  into  the  final 
design.  Likewise,  we  did  not  believe  the  study  could  be  ade- 
quately executed  or  analyzed  without  strategic  inputs  from  black 
staff  members  in  a position  to  make  project  policy.  Thus  the  de- 
sign and  execution  of  the  project  was  not  concretized  until  most 
of  the  initial  staff  had  joined  the  project.  Two  of  the  three 
project  co-directors  are  black  educators  who  have  had  experience 
doing  research  and  civil  rights  work  in  the  communities.  All  inter 
views  were  conducted  by  staff  members  of  the  same  race  and  sex  as 
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the  interviewees.  All  interviewers  were  either  living  in  the 
general  area  from  which  the  project  families  came  or  had  worked 
there  intensively.  Just  as  we  wanted  the  design  to  be  influenced 
by  educators  within  the  community,  we  relied  a great  deal  on 
comments  and  criticism  from  pilot  respondents.  In  both  pilot 
and  focal  interviews  we  encouraged  respondents  to  discuss  freely 
a wide  range  of  experiences,  some  of  which  were  elicited  by  our 
questions  and  some  of  which  they  themselves  introduced.  This 
approach  has  allowed  us  to  identify  the  issues  which  are  most 
salient  for  our  respondents  and  to  define  the  major  variables 
in  valid  terms. 

Each  interview  schedule  was  extensively  reviewed  and 
modified  many  times  on  the  basis  of  the  relevance  of  elicited 
materials  to  the  purposes  of  the  questions.  Judgments  as  to  both 
the  clarity  of  items  and  the  appropriateness  of  items — wording  to 
the  vernacular  of  the  teen-ager — were  made  usually  by  surveying 
the  members  of  the  pilot  sample  themselves  and  asking  them  to  sug- 
gest re-wording  of  items  they  found  obscure,  confusing,  or 
"square."  In  one  case,  for.  example,  our  most  expert  interviewer, 
a man  who  can  establish  rapport  very  quickly  with  the  toughest 
youth,  in  asking  a particularly  typical,  bland,  social  scientific 
question,  was  told  by  the  young  respondent,  "Man,  you  talk  just 
like  a white  man."  The  question  was  properly  modified. 

Some  Problems  of  Research  Execution 

In  this  section  we  will  describe  some  aspects  of  estab- 
lishing community  contacts  which  are  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
the  research..  Although  this  description  is  based  on  the  limited 
history  of  the  efforts  of  Pathways  Project  to  develop  and  maintain 
relationships! with  organizations . and  persons  primarily  in  Boston’s 
Roxbury  and  South  End,  the  issues  raised  should  be  relevant  to 
those  faced  by  other  researchers  involved  with  organizations,  fami 
lies,  and  individuals  in  urban  American  ghettos  (whether  such 
ghettos  are  inhabited  predominantly  by  blacks  or  by  other  discrimi 
nated  against  and  exploited  minority  groups). 

There  is  a wealth  of  material  to  be  found  in  studies  of 
black  and  other  urban  ghettos  suggestive  of  methods^ whereby  re- 
searchers can  gain  acceptance  in  a community.  However,  the  guide- 
lines such  works  provide  are  becoming  more  restricted  in  potential 
application  because  of  recent  dramatic  changes  in  community  struc- 
ture, organization,  and  values,  which  are  to  a large  extent  effect 
of  the  civil  rights  movement  and  the  anti-poverty  program.  Many 
governmental  and  community' organizations  which  hitherto  might  have 
aided  researchers  as  bridges  to  members  of  lower  income  families 
are  now  regarded  skeptically,  often  antagonistically.  Persons  who 


have  until  recently  been  regarded  as  community  leaders  may  now 
be  viewed  as  too  "middle  class"  to  properly  and  unambivalently 
represent  and  serve  the  needs  of  the  larger  community.  Especially 
those  who  have  resented  being  labelled  as  "lower  class,"  "poor," 
"disadvantaged,"  "multi-problem,"  are  now  apt  to  regard  non-members 
of  the  community,  white  or  black,  as  unwanted  urban  missionaries. 
The  university-based  researcher  (particularly  in  areas  which  are, 
like  Boston,  supersaturated  with  academics  and  other  professionals 
attempting  to  investigate  social  problems)  cannot  escape  being  so 
stigmatized  and  therefore  must  be  prepared  to  use  varied  and 
flexible  means  in  order  to  gain  entry  to  a community  and  to  merit 
the  cooperation  of  its  citizens.  The  antipathy  towards  the  re- 
searcher who  is  perceived  as  a patronizing  do-gooder  is  often 
balanced  by  a common  reaction  by  others  who  are  perhaps  more 
sophisticated  in  the  ways  of  researchers:  research  more  often 

yields  a book  to  the  credit  and  benefit  of  the  researchers  than 
any  visible  short  o_r  long-term  positive  consequences  for  those 
who  serve  as  subjects,  not  even  the  benefit  of  feedback  of 
findings. 

Even  independent  of  recent  factors  which  can  inhibit 
rapport  with  subjects — failures  of  the  poverty  program  and  some 
of  its  agencies  and  the  turning  of  many  younger  blacks  towards 
activism  and  separatism — we  still  would  have  to  face  two  classi- 
cal and  universal  situations:  first,  the  reluctance  (which  has 

evolved  historically  for  reasons  of  sheer  survival)  of  members 
of  dominated  and  exploited  groups  to  speak  frankly  to  anyone 
who  represents  institutions  of  the  dominant  culture,  and,  second, 
the  natural  reticence  of  the  adolescent  faced  with  "nosy" 
adults. 

For  the  above  reasons  we  have  kept  our  social  visibility 
in  Roxbury  at  as  low  a level  as  possible  without  creating  an  aura 
of  mystery.  There  are  a great  many  action  and  service  groups 
abroad  in  Roxbury  which  used  to  create  accurate  and  positive  pub- 
lic images,  but  we  have  tried  to  "play  it  cool,"  relying  on 
person-to-person  exchanges  wherein  one  has  an  opportunity  to 
clarify  our  goals  and  procedures  responding  directly  to  the  con- 
cerns which  they  raise  and  on  our  work  with  the  Boston  Central 
Cities  Educational  Task  Force.  We  have  purposely  restricted  the 
access  of  news  media  to  the  project  on  the  grounds  that  such 
exposure  was  premature  and  could  create  false  images  of  intrusive- 
ness or  helpfulness  which  could  impair  and  befuddle  relationships 
with  potential  collaborators  and  within  the  community  at  large. 

Research  as  Intervention  in  the  Black  Community 

. The  foregoing  discussion  outlines  some  difficulties 
establishing  a collaborative  relationship  with  the  focal  families 
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and,  implicitly,  pointed  to  a major  and  "built-in"  problem  of 
the  study:  the  type  of  contact  with  family  members — which  we 

felt  had  to  be  established  in  order  to  yield  data  of  the  depth 
and  complexity  necessitated  by-  our  goals — definitely  consti- 
tutes intervention  in  the  lives  of  the  subjects,  intervention  ' 
which  could  affect  the  variables  we  are  studying  longitudinally. 
The  degree  of  intervention  was  somewhat  limited  by  our  policy 
of  not  undertaking  ourselves  "service"  commitments,  but  it 
could  not  be  eliminated  entirely,  nor  did  we  wish  it  to  be, 
since  we  could  not  morally  justify  abstaining  from  making  a 
referral  if  a child  needed  aid  which  we  knew  was  available. 

This  is  not  a unique  problem,  of  course.  Though  we  as  social 
scientists  often  wish  to  keep  to  "the  facts  themselves,"  any 
form  of  intensive'  data-gatherii^g  and/or  participant  observa- 
tion in  communities  or  organizations  will  always  constitute 
intervention  to  some  extent,  if  only  in  terms  of  its  pre- 
sumed relationship  to  and  implications  for  the  local  authority 
structure.  (The  black  community  of  Boston  has  been  and  is  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  interventionist  nature  of  research 
and  has  recently  organized  a kind  of  review  board  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  maximal  congruence  between  research  ef- 
forts and  community  needs  and  to  prevent  the  entrance  into 
the  community  of  projects  which  could  have  detrimental  effects.) 


Relationship  with  the  Boston  Schools 

It  had  been  our  original  expectation  that  this  re- 
port would  contain  a long  discursive  section  on  our  valiant  and 
tortuous  attempt  to  gain  permission  for  the  examination  of  public 
school  records  of  potential  subjects.  However,  we  ultimately 
achieved  a promising  degree  of  collaboration  with  members  of  the 
board  of  superintendents  as  well  as  the  administration  and  staff 
of  schools  we  considered  as  potential  research  sites.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  surprised  us  be  recommending 
we  look  at  the  school  which  had  been  most  "problematic"  and  con- 
troversial in  recent  stormy  history.  The  degree  of  acceptance 
and  encouragement  we  have  received  from  school  officials  was,  we 
feel,  in  large  measure  due  to  the  convincing  demonstration  on  the 
part  of  Harvard's  late  Center  for  Research  and  Development  on 
Educational  Differences  of  a desire  to  enter  into  productive 
mutual  relationships  with  the  schools — not  just  to  "get  data  on" 
the  schools.  Even  though  the  Boston  Public  Schools  had  been 
"burned"  by  publicity,  those  school  professionals  we  have  been 
working  with  have  been  interested  in  the  content  of  the  study, 
receptive  to  the  introduction  of  new  materials,  unintimidated 
by  the  "controversial"  aspects  of  the  study,  and  spontaneously 
helpful  in  the  determination  of  sampling  criteria.  It  was 
vitally  important  that  the  questions  we  asked  teachers  and  students 
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were  meaningful  to  experienced  educators  as  well  as  naive  social 
scientists.  Therefore  both  the  school  interview  for  pupils  and 
the  interview  for  teachers  were  developed  and  modified  through 
conferences  with  several  Boston,  school  teachers  who  volunteered 
to  consult  with  us,  as  well  as  with  those  who  responded  to  the 
pilot  interviews. 

In  order  to  encourage  frank  response  to  the  school  inter- 
view schedules  and  to  diminish  test-taking  anxiety  in  our  assess- 
ment of  aspects  of  cognitive  behavior,  we  did  not  request  either 
interviewing  space  or  permission  to  talk  with  students  during 
school  time.  The  decision  to  interview  out  of  the  school  inciden- 
tally saved  us  from  having  to  involve  the  schools  in  the  compli- 
cated transfer  of  the  responsibility  of  acting  in  loco  parentis 
from  the  schools  to  us  during  school  hours. 


O 
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CHAPTER  2 

THE  COMMUNITY  AND  THE  SAMPLE 


The  Community : Demography  and  Dynamics 


The  phrase  ’’the  community"  in  the  jargon  of  contem- 
porary urbanologists  is  used  to  designate  poorer  urban  areas 
with  pr  wdci£xnChTi black  pcpuidt icr^o » It  is  assumed  (or  hoped) 
that  residents  of  these  areas  are  a community  in  the  sense  of 
sharing  common  characteristics  and  common  interests.  Currently, 
the  black  population  of  Boston  is  characterized  frequently  as 
a 

Roxbury  and  North  Dorchester. 


"community"  associated  with  a specific  residential  area — 


In  1965,  17  percent  of  Boston’s  total  population  of 
616,326  was  black.  At  that  time  89  percent  of  that  black  popu- 
lation was  living  in  Roxbury,  North  Dorchester,  and  the  South 
End,  the  areas  in  which  the  subjects  of  this  study  reside. 

Since  most  of  our  subjects  live  in  Roxbury  and  North  Dorchester 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  P.  T.  Campbell  School,  we  shall  present 
the  major  demographic  characteristics  of  those  areas.  The 
addresses  of  most  of  our  subjects  are  within  Model  Cities  Sub- 
areas  4,  5,  and  6 (see  map). 

In  1965,  the  black  population  of  subarea  4 was  51  per- 
cent; subarea  5’s  black  population  was  92  percent;  and  subarea  6’s 
was  71  percent.  With  regard  to  family  type,  subarea  4 had  pro- 
portionately more  old  families  without  children  of  school  age, 
while  areas  5 and  6 typically  had  young  families  with  pre-school 
and  elementary  school  children.  Estimates  of  the  number  of 
male-headed  and  female-headed  households  in  these  subareas  are 
thought  to  be  unreliable.  A recent  city-wide  survey  reported 
that  72  percent  of  heads  of  black  households  in  Boston  are  male 
and  28  percent  are  female  (Dobbin,  et  al.,  1968).  It 
was  estimated  that  86  percent  of  households  in  subarea  4 have 
incomes  of  $6,000  or  less,  while  the  income  of  78  percent  of  the 
households  in  area  5 and  68  percent  of  those  in  area  6 are  below 
that  level.  Subareas  4 and  5 include  more  welfare  recipients 
than  any  other  Model  Cities  Areas  in  Boston.  Between  29  percent 
and  32  percent  of  the  males  in  subareas  4;  5,  and  6 are  unemployed. 
Only  6 to  8 percent  of  the  males  in  these  subareas  are  in  occupa- 
tions classified  as  Professional-Technical  and  Manager-Proprietor 
while  53  to  55  percent  are  in  non-managerial  and  non-professional 
positions  or-  in  "unclassif iable"  occupations.  Between  5 and 
10  percent  are  retired.  Between  3 and  7 percent  of  the  females 
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Household 

Size 


Total 


TABLE  2.1 

Distribution  of  Households  by  Sex  of  Head 
And  by  Number  of  Members 
(Estimate  February,  1970) 


1 

Male  Head : 

subarea 
2 3 

4 

5 

6 

sub 

total 

1 

24.3% 

33.5% 

32.6% 

23.8% 

27.3% 

21.4% 

26.7% 

:i 

32.4 

31.2 

36.2 

29.1 

28.8 

18.3 

29.4 

3 

14.6 

10.8 

11.3 

14.1 

15.1 

12.9 

13.3 

4 

11.6 

10.9 

7.3  f 

11.4 

11.2 

17.6 

11.6 

5 

7.8 

5.5 

4.4 

7.3 

7.3 

13.2 

7.6 

6+ 

9.3 

8.1 

8.2 

14.3 

10.3 

16.6 

11.4 

100%  100%  100%  100%  100%  100%  100% 

1848  1256  15/1  2220  1745  1508  10148 

y 

Polk,  1969 
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I 

I 

I 
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TABLE  2.2 

Distribution  of  Households  by  Sex  of  Head 
And  by  Number  of  Members 
(Estimate  February,  1970) 


Female  Head: 
subarea 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Household 

1 

60.6% 

56.0% 

59.9% 

50.0% 

53.7% 

45.2% 

Size 

2 

19.4 

16.3 

16.9 

19.2 

17.9 

16.6 

3 

10.0 

12.3 

8.8 

9.6 

11.7 

15.9 

4 

5.2 

8.0 

6.3 

6.8 

6.7 

9.6 

■ i 

5 

1.7 

3.6 

3.7 

5.2 

5.0 

5.1 

6+ 

3.1 

3.8 

4.4 

9.2 

5.0 

7.6 

Total  100%  100%  , 100%  100%  100%  100% 

755  838  1047  1045  981  . 586 


sub 

total 


male  & 
female 
total 


54,6% 

17;8 

ii  io 

7 .0 
4;1 
5.5 


36.7% 

25.5 

12.5 

10.0 

6.4 

9.4 


100% 

3252 


100% 

15400 


who  head  households  in  subareas  4,  5,  and  6 are  in  Professional- 
Technical  and  Manager-Proprietor  occupations.  Twenty  to  26  per- 
cent are  in  non-managerial  and  non-professional  occupations  or 
in  "unclassifiable"  occupations;  between  46  and  59  percent  are 
unemployed;  and  8 to  24  percent  are  described  as  retired  (Polk, 
1969). 

Approximately  80  percent  of  the  families  in  subareas  4, 

5,  and  6 live  in  renter-occupied  housing.  A survey  of  condition 
of  residential  structures  in  those  areas  showed  that  only  30  to 
35  percent  are  in  "good  condition."  North  Dorchester  has  become 
a black  area  during  the  past  ten  years.  It  has  been  noted 
(Dobbin,  et_  al . , 1968)  that  Dorchester  geographically  is  the 
"the  outer  ring  of  Boston's  'slum'  areas;  vast  urban  renewal  pro- 
grams have  accentuated  population  movement  out  of  the  poor  areas 
of  town."  Relocation  data  show  that  more  people  moved  from  urban 
renewal  areas  into  Dorchester  than  into  any  other  section  of  Boston 

Socially  and  politically,  the  residents  of  Roxbury  and 
North  Dorchester  do  not  appear  to  be  a.  monolithic  group.  For  sev- 
eral decades,  for  example,  the  concerns  of  the  black  bourgeoisie 
of  Roxbury  had  been  represented  (even  if  not  responded  to)  through 
the  NAACP,  Freedom  House,  and  individual  spokesmen,  while  Boston's 
black  poor  were  totally  unrepresented.  During  the  1960 's  in  Bos- 
ton, as  elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  some  of  the  concerns  of 
urban  blacks  who  are  poor  were  recognized  at  last.  The  socio- 
political climate  changed  from  the  promotion  of  establishment- 
oriented  community  action  and  racial  integration  in  the  early 
1960*s  to  one  of  separatist  cultural  and  economic  development  by 
the  end  of  the  1960's.  During  this  decade  the  citizens  of  Boston 
elected  a black  man,  Tom  Atkins,  to  the  City  Council,  Edward 
Brooke  was  elected  to  represent  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  and  a new  scope  and  vigor  of  organizations 
committed  to  representation  of  the  needs  of  lower-income  black 
citizens  was  felt. 


Neighborhoods 

With  the  exception  of  five  youths,  the  subjects  of  . 
this  study  live  with  their  fc  ilies  in  the  Roxbury-North  Dorches- 
ter area  of  Boston.  An  aerial  view  of  the  area  gives  one  the  im- 
pression that  Roxbury-North  Dorchester  is  a low-density  residential 
area  with  a considerable  amount  of  "open  space"  and  an  abundance  o 
trees.  A walk  through  the  area,  the  "open  space"  in  the  shadows  o 
those  trees  are  often  vacant  lots  littered  with  broken  glass,  rub- 
bish, remnants  of  abandoned  cars  and  discarded  household  furnish- 
ings. These  littered  lots  serve  as  playgrounds  for  young  children 
and  improvised  basketball  courts  for  teen-age  boys. 
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The  area  is  largely  residential;  much  of  the  housing 
is  relatively  old — built  between  1890  and  1910.  There  are  many 
detached  frame  duplexes;  some  single  frame  houses  are  occupied 
by  a single  family  or  have  been  "apartmentalized"  and  now  accom- 
modate several  families.  There  are  a few  brick  apartment  build- 
ings, usually  only  three  or  four  stories  high.  There  are  two 
public  housing  projects  in  the  area,  one  a rather  extensive  high- 
rise  brick  complex  in  the  southwest  section  of  Roxbury  and  the 
other,  a small  complex  of  three-story  units,  in  North  Dorchester. 
Public  areas  in  both  housing  projects  are  poorly  maintained.  The 
condition  of  private  housing  in  Roxbury-North  Dorchester  varies 
considerably.  Within  a single  block  there  may  be  two  or  three 
attractive,  well-maintained,  recently  painted  houses  and  two  or 
three  extremely  dilapidated  houses  with  the  condition  of  the 
other  houses  on  the  block  ranging  between  these  two  extremes. 
There  are  occasional  signs  of  urban  renewal  and  rehabilitation 
efforts;  vacant  buildings  in  various  stages  of  demolition  and 
deterioration  await  renewal  and  new  tenants.  There  is  recently 
built  housing  in  the  Washington  Park  quarter  of  Roxbury,  "trans- 
formed" by  a federal  urban  renewal  project.  However,  none  of 
our  subjects  lives  in  Washington  Park.  Despite  the  aspect  of 
recently  built  housing  and  the  pockets  of  attractive,  well- 
maintained  houses,  the  over-all  appearance  of  Roxbury-North 
Dorchester  is  that  of  a bleak,  deteriorating,  residential 
quarter,  which  many  of  its  younger  residents  call  "Slum-bury" 
or  "The  ’Bury."  According  to  the  ratings  of  our  interviewers, 
approximately  half  of  the  families  occupied  "satisfactory" 
housing  while  the  other  families  lived  in  housing  classified 
mainly  as  "poor." 

The  main  street  of  the  area  is  Blue  Hill  Avenue,  A 
six-block  commercial  stretch  of  Blue  Hill  Avenue  contains  a 
variety  of  stores,  repair  shops,  several  store-front  service 
organizations,  restaurants,  beauty  parlors,  barber  shops,  a 
pool  room,,  a church,  a drugstore,  a meat  market,  bars,  a gro- 
cery store,  real  estate  offices,  a pre-school  and  the  Roxbury 
Multi-Service  Center.  Since  the  "rebellioti'  of  June  2,  1966,  sev- 
eral store  fronts  have  been  boarded  up;  some  white-owned  stores 
are  now  out  of  business.  The  majority  of  the  remaining  shops 
now  are  black-owned. 

Sample  Size  and  Generalizability  of  Pathways  Research 

Before  describing  the  basic  research  method,  it  seems 
appropriate  to  comment  on  the  nature  of  the  Pathways  sample,  and 
implications  of  case-study  research  such  as  this. 

The  universe  from  which  the  Pathways  sample  was  drawn 
consists  of  all  other  groups  of  Northern  Negro  boys  from  low 
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income  families,  who  live  and  are  being  educated  in  the  "ghetto 
areas"  of  other  large  cities.  These  might  include  boys  of  compa 
rable  age  in  Cleveland's  Hough  Area,  Detroit's  12th  Street, 
Pittsburgh's  "Hill"  area,  West,  and  North  Philadelphia,  Chicago's 
South  Side,  Washington's  Northeast  Section,  or,  as  Rainwater's 
findings  (1970)  suggest,  in  the  Pruitt-Igoe  housing  projects  of 
St.  Louis. 


Pathways  is  an  in-depth  case  study  of  one  example  of 
this  universe:  Roxbury  youth.  The  population  from  which  the 

sample  was  drawn  consisted  of  all  boys  in  the  seventh  and  ninth 
grades  of  the  P.  T.  Campbell  School  (since  renamed  the  King 
School),  during  the  fall  of  1966,  who  met  the  following  more 
specific  criteria  (as  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  universe 
described  above) : 

1.  Black  adolescent  males 

2.  Family  income  close  to  or  below  the  nationally- 
defined  "poverty  level"  (from  §3,200  to  less 
than  $4,000,  depending  on  number  of  children) 

3.  Residence  in  a Northern  urban  center  from  at 
least  second  grade  on 

4.  Education  in  Northern  schools  from  at  least 
second  giade  on. 

Findings  from  the  Pathways  study,  then,  should  be  generalizable 
to  other  groups  of  boys  Ttfho  meet  these  criteria,  and  are  living 
in  situations  essentially  the  same  in  structure  as  those  of  the 
Roxbury  case-study  insofar  as  the  findings  are  consequences  of 
that  structure.  Clearly,  if  another  situation  differs  in  essen- 
tial structure,  or  the  sample  does  not  meet  all  the  above  cri- 
teria, generalizations  to  them  from  Pathways  findings  could 
only  be  suggestive. 

Although  restricting  our  small  number  of  focal  sub- 
jects to  one  school  does  limit  the  generalit>  of  our  findings, 
the  longitudinal  design  and  use  of  cohorts  may  be  seen  to  be  a 
gain  in  power,  and  hopefully,  in  potential  depth  of  understand- 
ing and  efficiency  of  staff  effort  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  Many  of  the  focal  subjects  have  been  selected  by 
other  focal  subjects  as  important  peers  and  are,  therefore,,  also 
being  interviewed  on  that  basis. 

(b)  We  will  be  able  to  obtain  a more  objective  pic- 
ture of  the  focal  children  since  each  boy  will  have  been  the 
focus  of  interviews  with  a [greater]  number  of  teachers  who 
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will  have  had  a chance  to  observe  him  over  a one  to  three 
year  period. 


(c)  Likewise,  we  will  be  able  to  form  a more  accu- 
rate picture  of  the  teachers  since  many  of  them  will  have 
been  mentioned  by  members  of  two  different  classes  over  the 
same  time  period. 


As  we  have  indicated,  a major  reason  for  our  design- 
ing this  research  as  a case  study  of  a relatively  small  number 
of  focal  clusters  was  concern  about  the  validity  of  responses 
obtained  by  survey  or  questionnaire  techniques,  particularly 
for  our  sample. 

For  example,  welfare  mothers  and  Negro  adolescent 
boys  have  strong  reasons  (in  terms  of  survival)  for  selective 
reporting  and  distortion  of  even  demographic  materials.  This 
concern  has  been  justified  by  the  discrepancies  obtained  be- 
tween demographic  data  derived  from  school  records  and  answers 
to  the  same  questions  obtained  through  our  screening  interviews. 
Similarly,  it  has  become  apparent  that  focal  subjects  may  change 
their  response  to  a particular  question  as  interviewing  pro- 
gresses and  rapport  increases:  for  instance,  boys  will  fre- 

quently deny  stealing,  or  other  illegal  activities,  when  the 
question  is  first  introduced;  later  in  another  context,  or  with 
appropriate  probing,  description  of  such  activities  will  emerge. 
Also,  the  first  job  choice  preferences  elicited,  often,  on  prob- 
ing; are  replaced  by  jobs  lower  in  SES  (see  Chapter  4). 


Although  the  sample  of  focal  persons  in  the  Organiza- 
tional Stress  (Kahn,  et  al. , 1964)  study  cited  below  was  small 
(n=53),  and  the  criteria  for  subject  selection  extremely  com- 
plex, statistically  significant  results  relevant  to  individual 
differences  were  .obtained  (which  analysis  showed  to  be  reasonably 
resistant  to  explanation  by  the  family  of  competing  hypotheses 
delineated  by  Campbell  and  Stanley  (1967). 


Furthermore,  there  is  a compelling  (though  never 
fashionable)  statistical  case  which  can  be  made  in  defense  of 
results  obtained  utilizing  small  samples:  after  citing  theoreti- 

cal and  experimental  work  by  Neyman,  Pearson,  Berkson  and  Nunnally 
on  the  increasing  ease  of  obtaining  possibly  meaningless  statis- 
tical significance  tests  as  sample  size  increases,  Bakan  con- 
cludes : 


The  addition  of  observations  to  a sample  is  in  the 
context:,  of  statistical,  inference,  not  the  addition 
of  particulars  but  the  modification  of  what  is  par- 
ticular in  the  inference  model;  the  sample  aggre- 
gate. In  the  context  of  statistical  inference,  it  is 
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not  necessarily  true  that  a large  sample  is 
better  than  a small  sample.  For .. .obtaining 
a significant  result  with  a small  sample  sug- 
gests a larger  deviation  from  null  in  the 
population,  and  may  be  considerably  more 
meaningful.  Thus,  more  particulars  are  bet- 
ter than  fewer  particulars  in  the  making  of 
an  inductive  inference;  but  not  necessarily 
a larger  sample.  (Bakan,  1967,  p.  22) 

Finally,  in  the  present  design  we  feel  that  inference 
is  aided  by  the  introduction  of  particulars  through  concentrating 
on  individual  differences  in  a sample  which  is  relative. v homo- 
geneous demographically,  and  by  restricting  generalizations  to 
similar  samples.  (See  the  argument  on  induction  and  individual 
differences  in  Bakan,  1967,  pp.  19-24.) 


The  "Focal"  Method 

The  effort  to  trace  the  probable  influences  on  an  adol- 
escent's identifications,  self-concept,  values  and  aspirations, 
necessitates  an  examination  of  how  others  regard  him,  what  they 
hope  for  and  expect  from  him,  and  how  they  communicate  their 
evaluations  and  expectations  to  him. 

The  "focal  cluster"  method — the  intensive  case  study 
of  a small  number  of  reference  sets — was  first  developed  at  the 
Survey  Research  Center  of  the  University  of  Michigan  by  the  staff 
of  the  "Role  Conflict  and  Ambiguity  Project,"  in  which  the  princi- 
pal investigator  participated  and  which  was  described  in  Organi- 
zational Stress  (Kahn,  e£  al . , 1964).  It  was  elaborated  upon 
for  the  present  research  in  order  to  permit  comparisons  of  vari- 
ous reactions  a child  elicits  from  people  of  different  status  and 
relationship  to  him  (who  are  felt  by  him  to  be  important  influ- 
ences on  his  behavior,  either  directly  or  indirectly).  Such  indi- 
viduals we  designate  as  "reference  individuals,"  and  are  selected 
for  interviewing  on  the  basis  of  the  child's  description  of  them. 
Groups  of  reference  individuals  for  individual  teen-agers  have 
been  interchangeably  referred  to  as  "reference  sets"  and  "focal 
clusters:"  they  include  his  parents  or  parent  surrogates,  the 
sibling  he  feels  closest  to,  his  best  friend,  and  the  two  teachers 
with  whom  he  is  most  involved,  either  positively  or  negatively.  In 
this  report  the  abbreviation  "FC"  is  used  to  refer  to  members  of 
the  seventh  and  ninth  grade  samples  of  subjects.  We  have  not,  how- 
ever, considered  anyone  a "reference  individual"  unless  he  or  she 
has  been  so  considered  by  the  FC. 

The  interviews  with  reference  individuals  asked  respon- 
dents to  characterize  their  relationships  to  the  FC  and  to  evaluate 
his  present  performance  in  roles  and  activities  with  which  they  are 


functionally  concerned.  They  were  also  asked  about  the  ways 
they  might  wish  him  to  change,  their  hopes  and  expectations 
about  his  future,  and  their  perception  of  his  ability  to  be- 
come what  they  felt  he  wants  (and/or  ought)  to  be.  In  addition 
we  attempted  to  ascertain  the  values,  attitudes,  goals,  and  pre- 
ferred modes  of  behavior  of  these  reference  individuals,  along 
with  illustrative  biographical  data. 


the  Pilot  Phase 


The  initial  phase  of  the  research  focussed  on  two 
major  tasks: 


1.  A pilot  study  of  fifty-two  black,  teenage  boys  was 
conducted  with  unstructured  and  open-ended  interviews,  in  order 
to  permit  identification  of  issues  most  salient  to  boys  living  in 
the  community  to  be  studied,  and  to  facilitate  definition  of  ma- 
jor variables  in  terms  relevant  to  them.  Boys  between  twelve  and 
eighteen  years  old  were  selected  with  the  aid  of  various  commu- 
nity organizations.  The  prime  purpose  of  the  pilot  study  was  to 
aid  in  the  construction  of  interview  schedules  and  to  provide  a 
reservoir  of  responses  on  which  preliminary  coding  systems  could 
be  based. 

2.  We  also  conducted  a reference  study  of  seventeen 
adult  Negro  males  from  the  same  community,  men  who  were  inter- 
viewed regarding  their  current  and  past  feelings  about  school, 
work,  racial  problems,  and  their  perceptions  of  social  and  vo- 
cational choices  as  they  developed  from  childhood."  The  sample 
consisted  predominantly  of  persons  active  in  civil  rights,  com- 
munity organizations,  crime,  and  the  ministry.  (Although  these 
are  only  four  potential  adult  roles  available  for  black  teen- 
agers growing  up  in  the  community,  it  was  felt  that  interviews 
with  fathers  of  focal  boys  in  the  main  study  would  provide  similar 
data  for  more  conventional  roles,  such  as  blue  and  white  collar 
worker,  etc.).  These  interviews  were  conducted  to  provide material 
for  construction  of  interview  schedules,  background  on  the  com- 
munity, and  for  later  comparison  with  adult  roles  perceived  as 
possible  by  focal  subjects. 

We  will  briefly  sketch  only  the  pilot  . study  of  the  boys  in  this 
report. 

Pilot  Subject  Selection 

Initially,  pilot  interviewing  was  totally  unstructured 
and  so  was  subject  selection.  The  black  adolescent  boys  who  were 
interviewed  ranged  in  age  from  twelve  to  eighteen;  some  were 
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encountered  in  doorways,  some  were  members  of  a Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  painting  team  who  were  renovating  our  Roxbury  field 
office,  others  were  personal  acquaintances  of  the  interviewers. 

A small  number  of  boys  who  were  members  of  the  Cambridge  Community 
Center  were  contacted  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Rindge  Jefferson. 

Most  of  those  interviewed  (in  the  pilot  study)  after 
the  first  battery  of  interview  schedules  had  been  constructed 
came  through  contacts  with  organizations  from  two  different 
neighborhoods . 

Among  the  organizations  through  which  we  reached  boys 
and  their  families  are  the  South  End  Boys  Club,  and,  in  the  Mis- 
sion Hill  area,  Our  Lady  of  Pezcpetual  Help,  a Catholic  school, 
and  Playroom  81,  an  educational  and  recreational  facility  loca- 
ted in  a Boston  public  housing  project.  In  all  cases  the  appro- 
val and  cooperation  of  a senior  member  of  the  organizations  was 
obtained  before  we  began  contacting  subjects.  The  formality  of 
initial  contacts  with  subjects  varied  from  a latter  to  parents 
from  the  director  of  South  End  Boys  Club  describing  the  purposes 
of  Pathways  Project  and  requesting  the  cooperation  of  the  par- 
ents and  their  sons  to  the  word-of-mouth  recruitment  of  subjects 
(focal  children)  at  Playroon  81.  » 

Rationale  of  Sample  Selection 

The  research  plan  called  for  a final  sample  of  urban, 
black  adolescents  from  poor  families  who  were  in  the  process  of 
seeking  "satisfactory  roles"  for  their  future  lives.  In  order 
to  understand  Vndividual  differences  in  perception  and  choice  of 
these  roles,  it  seemed  necessary  to  find  a sample  of  boys  who 
shared  a similar  environmental  background.  In  addition  to  our 
desire  to  maximize  similarity  of  school  experience,  we  decided 
to  select  a neighborhood  school  as  a source  of  respondents  in 
order  to  obtain  a relatively  unbiased  sample.  Samples  drawn 
from  particular  community  organizations  would  be  biased  in  fa- 
vor of  personality  traits  or  interest  patterns  associated  with 
their  memberships.  Boys'  Clubs,  for  example,  may  not  attract 
alienated  boys  who  disdain  organized  activities;  church  groups 
may  tend  to  attract  more  middle  class  or  dependent  boys;  social 
service  agencies  may  deal  mainly  with  families  who  show 'only 
particular  patterns  of  chronic  or  acute  problems.  Samples 
drawn  from  informal  groups  such  as  street-corner  gangs  would 
have  been  similarly  biased. 

The  decision  to  use  seventh  and  ninth  graders  as  subjects 
was  based  on  three  factors:  (1)  the  age  range  of  students  in  those 

grades  covers  a critical  period  in  adolescent  identity  formation; 
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(2)  the  experience  of  seventh  graders  in  the  King  School  over  a 
two-year  period  would  provide  an  opportunity  to  assess  the  in- 
fluences of  a school’s  climate;  and  (3)  the  transition  of  ninth 
graders  from  junior  high  to  high  school  would  afford  information 
about  the  effects  of  other  school  settings  on  the  FC's  perceived 
options. 


Restricting  the  sample  to  boys  was  based  on  advice  from 
consultants  in  the  black  community  and  on  our  awareness  of  the 
disparity  in  average  educational  level  of  Negro  males  and  Negro 
females:  since  Negro  women,  on  the  whole,  receive  more  formal 

school  than  Negro  men,  efforts  toward  reducing  that  discrepancy 
(and  eventually  perhaps  reversing  the  trend)  deserve  priority. 

The  decision  to  choose  the  least  economically-advantaged  boys  was 
based  on  our  recognition  of  the  enormous  need  for  information 
which  contributes  to  improved  education  for  the  poor — whose  sys- 
tem of  options,  resources,  and  opportunities  seem  most  restricted 
in  contemporary  .America. 


A Note  on  Socio-economic  Status 

A number  of  serious  problems  are  involved  in  the  assess 
ment  of  "lower  class"  social  status  particularly  among  Negroes, 
first,  existing  census  tract  data  which  is  often  utilized  in  es- 
tablishing the  modal  class  status  of  a particular  neighborhood, 
is  apt  to  be  inappropriate  in  the  neighborhoods  served  by  our 
particular  school.  These  neighborhoods  have  changed  a great 
deal  in  the  past  few  years,  particularly  due  to  urban  renewal, 
the  diminished  reputation  of  neighborhood  schools,  and  the  exodus 
of  many  of  the  more  middle-class  residents,  particularly  whites, 
from  the  area.  It  is  possible  that  this  situation  could  limit 
the  variance  of  family  income; levels  in  the  neighborhoods  while 
having  little  effect  on  the  average  family,  in  the  area,  since 
some  emigrants  from  the  area  will  be  leaving  because  they  can 
afford  to  move  to  higher  rent  areas  in  the  suburbs  and  some  be- 
cause they  cannot  afford  the  higher. rents  of  housing  develop- 
ments. The  available  census  tract  data  cannot  accurately  reflect 
such  recent  and  continuing  trends. 

Secondly,  there  is  a problem  of  validity  of  obtained 
questionnaire  data,  especially  in  reference  to  income  and  house- 
hold possessions.  An  A.D.C,  mother  may  have  to  work  surrepti- 
tiously because  of  the  inadequacy  of  welfare;  payments . She  may 
also  not  be  willing  for  herself  or  children  to  report  possession 
of,  for  example,  a telephone,  and  a television  set,  since  these 
items  are  ’regarded  by  welfare  authorities  as  frivolities  and  il- 
legitimate acquisitions.  In: situations  like  these  we  cannot  ex- 
pect accurate  reporting  by  children  or  parents  without  first 
having  established  an  atmosphere  of  trust  with  them  from  per- 
sonal contact.  ... 
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Third,  occupations  which  may  receive  comparatively  low 
status  ratings  in  S.E.S.  indices,  e.g.,  barber  or  funeral  home 
director,  may  have  much  higher  prestige  and  may  yield  more  income 
for  Negroes  than  for  whites.  Likewise,  due  to  discrimination  we 
may  find  Negro  men  working  at  more  than  one  job.  Often  a man's 
"secondary"  job  will  be  more  important  in  determining  his  status 
within  the  community  than  his  first,  e.g.,  a full-time  cab  driver 
who  is  also  a preacher  in  a store-front  church  gains  his  prestige 
in  the  community  from  the  part-time  role  (which  is  where  he, 
rather  than  an  S.E.S.  coder  would  localize  his  occupational  iden- 
tity). 


Impressions  from  the  pilot  study  have  tended  to  bear 
out  the  expectation  put  forth  in  our  original  research  proposal 
that  the  structure,  causes,  correlates,  and  implications  of 
"lower-class"  status  are  very  different  for  blacks  than  for  whites 
and  that  the  lower  income  level  of  the  black  subculture  is  very 
heterogeneous  with  respect  to  social  stratification,  the  dis- 
tribution of  abilities  and  personality  traits,  level  of  formal 
(or  informal)  education,  the  content  and  structure  of  motives 
and  goals,  the  patterns  of  group  identification  and  values,  fac- 
tors we  typically  relate  to  endowment,  achievement  and  adjustment 
via  the  standards  of  the  modal  white  culture. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  we  decided  not  to  rely  on 
screening  instruments  or  census  data  for  social  class  level 
assessment,  but  to  construct  a sample  on  a case  by  case  basis 
through  a series  of  staff  conferences  which  first  considered 
demographic  data  available  from  the  school  records  of  all  black 
seventh  and  ninth  grade  boys  who  were  attending  the  Campbell 
School,  then  excluded  families  which  are  "obviously"  middle 
class;  then  by  inspecting  actual  addresses,  conferring  with  a 
school  nurse  who  has  visited  many  homes  and  knew  many  families  of 
potential  focal  subjects,  and  finally,  through,  preliminary  screen- 
ing interviews  with  parents. 


Screening  of  Sample 

The  general  purposes  of  the  study  were  announced  in 
a letter  to  parents  which  preceded  the  screening  interviews.  The 
letter  also  invited  their  collaboration  and  presented  the  con- 
tractual terms  of  the  arrangement,  (i.o.  willingness  of  all 
family  members  to  participate  over  a three-year  period,  an  equi- 
table monetary  compensation,  plus  carfare  or  baby-sitting  expenses 
when  indicated) 

The  "screening"  interviews  were  conducted  as  a first 
step  in  the  final  study  in  order  to  ensure  that  participants  in 
the  Pathways  Project  did  in  fact  meet  our  sampling  criteria. 
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These  interviews  were  designed  to  provide  information  on  each 
family's  residential  history,  income,  and  standard  of  living, 
and  were  held  in  the  homes  of  the  respondents.  They  presented 
an  opportunity  to  observe  and  evaluate  some  physical  aspects 
of  their  living  conditions,  and  to  check  information  given  on 
school  records. 

We  approached  parents  by  explaining  to  them  simply 
and  frankly  the  aims  of  the  research.  The  following  points 
were  usually  touched  on,  though  in  no  standard  manner:  there 

is  a great  need  to  develop  new  programs  so  that  the  schools  can 
better  help  children  to  develop  their  talents  so  that  they  can 
get  better  jobs  and  become  the  sorts  of  persons  they  want  to  be. 
But  no  effective  programs  can  be  developed  solely  by  researchers 
or  teachers  without  their  first  finding  out  what  the  students 
think  and  want,  how  they  see  the  schools  as  fitting  into  their 
present  and  future  lives  and  what  their  families  expect  and 
want  for  them.  Therefore,  we  (researchers)  have  to  go  to  the 
students  and  their  families,  regarding  them  as  the  best  judges 
of  what  changes  are  necessary  and  the  only  experts  on  what  is 
important  to  them.  We  are  asking  them  to  work  with  un  on  this 
research  and  because  we  regard  those  to  whom  we  talk  as  co- 
researchers (and  also  as  people  who  have  other  commitments), 
we  are  paying  all  those  who  collaborate  with  us  for  their  help 
and  their  time. 

Frequently  parents  of  focal  children  would  ask  "What's 
in  it  for  us?"  and  "What  are  you  going  to  do  for  my  boy?"  We 
usually  would  first  admit  frankly  that  the  subjects  themselves 
may  not  benefit  directly  from  the  results  of  the  study  but  they 
can  contribute  information  that  is  likely  to  help  others  in 
similar  circumstances  in  the  not  too  distant  future.  When  the 
parent  mentioned  a specific  problem  or  concern,  we  would  try  to 
explore  the  problem  with  the  parent,  explaining  that  we  were  not 
ourselves  set  up  to  help  them  in  these  ways — that  we  would 
probably  do  an  inadequate  job  if  we  tried — but  that  we  would  try 
our  best  to  help  them  locate  and  contact  persons  who  could  be  of 
the  most  help  to  them  and  who  would  be  either  from  the  black  com- 
munity or  who  would  be  known  to  understand  and  respect  its  members 
In  some  cases  this  involved  putting  a parent  or  child  in  touch 
with  a community  educational  organization,  an  appropriate  agency, 
a prospective  employer,  or  a tutor. 

At  the  same  time  we  felt  we  could  not  justify  the  delay 
between  our  interviewing  and  any  attempts  to  apply  our  findings 
without  some  more  active  participation  in  helping  to  realize  the 
educational  aims  of  the  community.  The  nature  of  our  main  acti- 
vist involvement  will  be  sketched  below  in  the  section  on  the 
School  and  the  community. 
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Of  ninety-eight  students  who  grew  up  in  the  North  and 
whose  families  were  interviewed,  sixty-one  were  eligible  for 
final  inclusion  in  the  sample.  They  ranged  In  age  from  eleven  to 
seventeen  years. 


Family  Demography 
"Intactness"  of  Family 

More  than  half  of  the  FC's,  thirty-two  out  of  sixty-one, 
were  from  households  which  consisted  of  father,  mother,  and  off- 
spring. Of  those  without  fathers,  absence  because  of  separation 
accounted  for  thirteen,  and  divorce  for  another  seven.  Three  FC?s 
reported  that  their  fathers  were  deceased.  The  absence  of  three 
other  fathers  was  accounted  for  in  the  statements  of  mothers  who 
said  that  they  "never  married."  Finally,  we  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain clear  understandings  of  the  absence  of  three  other  fathers. 
Twenty-two  FC's  were  from  mother-headed  households.  Three  boys 
reported  that  their  mothers  were  deceased;  two  of  these  live 
with  stepmothers.  Three  others  said  that  they  did  not  live  with 
their  mothers  because  their  parents  are  separated. 


Income 


Although  all  families  in  the  study  seemed  clearly  to  be 
poor,  there  was  a wide  range  of  income  and  economic  situations. 

In  order  to  take  into  account  the  number  of  people  living  off  a 
given  income,  and  fixed  costs  which  we  know  apply  to  every  family, 
we  devised  a simple  formula  for  a per  capita  monthly  income  (pcmi) 
The  total  earnings  of  both  parents  per  month  was  used  as  a base 
figure  from  which  rent  and  heat  were  subtracted;  then  the  net  in- 
come was  divided  by  the  number  of  people  living  from  it,  includ- 
ing others  in  the  house  who  may  not  happen  to  be  members  of  the 
nuclear  family.  Rent  and  heat  were  chosen  as  fixed  costs  even 
though  they  vary  considerably  from  family  to  family,  since  the 
size  and  quality  of  accomodations  and  rent  per  month  are  not  al- 
ways functionally  related  in  the  ghetto  area. 

The  per  capita  monthly  income  presented  us  with  a 
rather  different  picture  of  the  "poverty  level"  family.  For  in- 
stance, one  family  consisting  of  the  husband,  wife,  and  one  child, 
with  both  parents  working,  had  a pcmi  of  $148  per  month — after 
rent.  Compare  this  to  another  family  of  five  children,  father- 
absent,  whose  mother  receives  ADC  as  her  only  income:  $16.50 

pcmi.  Between  these  extremes  lies  a broad  range  of  family 
situations. 
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The  average  (mean)  weekly  income  reported  is  approxi- 
mately $87.80  per  family.  When  one  considers  that  the  majority 
of  the  families  include  three  or  more  dependents,  their  per  capita 
income  is  quite  low.  In  Table-  2.3  the  distribution  of  family 
weekly  income  is  given. 


TABLE  2.3 

Family  Weekly  Income 


Income 

$70  or  less 
71  - 85 
86  - 100 
101  - 115 
116  - 130 
131  or  more 
No  clear  data . 

Total 


Number  of  Families 

12 

13 

10 

6 

10 

6 

4 

61 


The  largest  single  expenditure  reported  is  usually  for 
housing,  whether  it  be  a rental  or  owner-occupied  housing.  Only 
a few  families  reside  in  homes  they  own;  the  majority  lives  in 
privately  owned  housing  with  absentee  landlords,  except  for  three 
families  who  occupy  public  housing. 

With  regard  to  source  of  income,  forty-one  of  the  sixty- 
one  families  subsist  on  earned  income,  while  AFDC  provides  partial 
support  for  six  families  and  full  support  for  another  thirteen  fami- 
"lies.  Data  are  unavailable  for  'one  family. 

Parents’  Education  and  Occupation 


Data  were  gathered  on  the  educational  attainment  of  fifty- 
one  of  the  fathers,  thirteen  of  whom  were  high  school  graduates.  Of 
these,  two  had  attended,  and  two  had  completed  college.  Nineteen 
fathers  had  eight  years  or  less  of  schooling,  and  another  nineteen 
had  attended  high  school  but  did  not  finish.  Of  the  mothers, 
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eighteen  were  high  school  graduates.  Although  four  of  them  went 
on  to  college,  none  of  the  mothers  is  a college  graduate.  Twenty- 
nine  mothers  attended  high  school;  twelve  had  eight  years  or  less 
of  schooling.  We  have  no  data-  on  the  educational  attainment  of 
two  of  the  mothers. 

The  variety  of  occupational  titles  of  fathers  includes 
construction  workers,  janitors,  a teacher,  a television  repairman, 
several  types  of  laborers,  etc.  Among  the  twenty-four  working 
mothers  are  a teacher's  aide,  a practical  nurse,  a few  white  col- 
lar workers,  assembly  line  workers,  and  domestic  workers.  While 
conventional  occupational  categories  are  not  wholly  adequate  for 
describing  occupations  held  by  parents  of  the  focal  subjects,  a 
distribution  of  occupations  by  category  is  presented  in  Table  2.4. 

TABLE  2.4 

Occupations  of  Parents  of  Focals  by  Category* * 


Occupation 
Laborer  (Unskilled) 

Service 

Operative  (Skilled) 

Craftsman 

Clerical 

Salesman 

Proprietor 

Manager 

Professional  (Salaried) 
Professional  (Self-employed) 
At  Home 
No  Data 


Fathers 

19 

8 

10 

9 

2 

1 

1 

11  . 


Mothers 

3 

8 

6 

2 

1 

3 


1 

36 

. .1 . 


Total  61  61 

*Note:  The  fathers  whose  occupations  were  not  coded  were  invariably 

men  who  are  either  deceased  or  who  have  been  out  of  contact 
with  the  family  for  several  years. 
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An  examination  of  the  educational  and  occupational 
attainments  of  the  parents  of  the  Pathways  FC's  strikingly  dem- 
onstrates the  economic  effects  of  racism  and  the  arbitrariness 
of  experiences  for  the  black  family  in  America.  For  example, 
of  parents  of  seventh  graders,  two  fathers  received  a sixth 
grade  education  or  less:  One  is  a semi-skilled  worker  in  a 

candy  factory,  the  other  is  a janitor.  Two  fathers  received 
fourteen  years  of  education:  One  is  a post  office  employee 

(skilled  manual)  and  one  is  a janitor.  Five  fathers  received 
between  seven  and  nine  years  of  education:  Three  are  skilled 

manual  laborers  and  two  are  semi-skilled  workers.  Of  those 
who  received  between  ten  and  twelve  years  (including  high  school 
graduation),  one  is  self-employed,  one  is  retired  from  military 
service,  three  are  skilled  manual  laborers,  and  the  other  four 
hold  such  unskilled  jobs  as  changing  tires,  being  a security 
guard,  and  driving  a truck.  The  highest  weekly  wage  was  re- 
ported as  between  $105  and  $120.  The  lowest,  $50  per  week. 
Although  the  focal  children  often  verbalize  the  need  for  getting 
a good  education  so  that  one  will  get  a good  job  (and  salary), 
it  would  seem  that  their  fathers'  experiences  in  the  labor 
market  clearly  do  not  confirm  or  reinforce  this. 

The  hazards  of  generalizing  to  our  sample  of  low- 
income  black  families,  the  usual  sociological  assumptions  of 
a positive  relationship  between  family  income  and  educational 
attainment,  are  starkly  shown  in  the  following  set  of  correla- 
tion co-efficients  obtained  for  the  combined  sample  of  seventh 
and  ninth  grade  families  (Table  2.5;  head  of  household's  edu- 
cation and  income  utilized) . 


TABLE  2.5 


Correlation  Between  Number  of  Grades  Completed 
and  Family  Income* 


Father-present  families: 


r = -.17 


Father-absent  families: 


r 


06 


Combined  sample 


r = -.08 


*None  of  these  correlations  reaches  the  .05  level  of 
significance. 
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The  Students , the  School , and  the  Community 

The  focal  subjects  of  this  study  were  attending  the 
Patrick  T.  Campbell  Junior  High  School  (now  the  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  Middle  School)  at  the  time  the  sample  was  selected. 

The  school  building,  constructed  in  1937  in  the  architectural 
style  of  the  school-as-fortress , contains  thirty-six  class- 
rooms, an  assembly  hall,  cafeteria,  and  a gymnasium.  It  is 
located  on  Lawrence  Avenue  in  Dorchester,  quite  near  the 
Roxbury-North  Dorchester  boundary.  In  the  fall  of  1967,  the 
school’s  student  enrollment  was  721,  of  whom  27  were  white. 

The  instructional  staff  included  forty-nine  white  teachers 
and  only  fifteen  black  teachers  (Directory,  HEW,  1969). 

The  school  is  situated  only  two  blocks  away  from 
Blue  Hill  Avenue,  the  major  commercial  street  in  the  area. 

Early  in  the  1960’s  several  community  action  organizations 
found  space  for  their  operations  in  store-front  buildings 
along  Blue  Hill  Avenue.  The  Congress  on  Racial  Equality  (CORE), 
the  Northern  Student  Movement,  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  and  Operation  Exodus  had  offices  there.  These  and 
other  organizations  in  the  Roxbury-North  Dorchester  area  have 
over  the  years  generated  a considerable  amount  of  concern  about 
housing  conditions  and  employment  opportunities  for  black  people 
in  the  Boston  area.  More  visible,  however,  have  been  their  acti- 
vities on  behalf  of  black  children.  Their  works  are  reflected 
in  school  busing  programs,  tutorial  programs,  the  development  of 
a community-control  arrangement  for  two  public  schools  and  the 
creation  of  three  independent  schools. 

The  Patrick  T.  Campbell  School  was  the  focus  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  students, 
teachers,  and  parents  from  1965  to  1968.  An  aspect  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  some  parents  and  students  was  expressed  during 
the  June,  1966,  graduation  exercise  when  Louise  Day  Hicks,  the 
extremely  conservative  chairman  of  the  Boston  School  Committee, 
chose  to  represent  the  School  Committee  at  the  Patrick  T.  Campbell 
School . Her  presence  there  was  challenged  by  the  Roxbury  minis- 
ter and  civil  rights  leader,  Reverend  Virgil  Wood,  who  declared 
her  presence  an  affront  to  the  black  community  and  demanded  that 
Mrs.  Hicks  leave  the  graduation  exercises.  (For  a complete  ac- 
count of  the  events,  see  Schrag,  1967.)  Wood  and  others  then 
organized  a "Freedom  Graduation"  held  a few  days  later  in  a local 
church.  This  incident  preceeded  our  contact  with  the  school. 

Other  instances  of  consequence  which  transpired  during  our  asso- 
ciation with  the  students  and  teachers  involved  the  formation  of 
a community  council  to  oversee  the  educational  policy  and  prac- 
tices of  the  school  and  approval  of  the  motion  to  rename  the 
school  for  Martin  Luther  King. 
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While  there  was  a considerable  amount  of  organization 
for  improving  the  quality  of  education  in  the  Campbell  School  as 
well  as  through  ancillary  educational  services  in  the  Roxbury- 
North  Dorchester  area,  its  effects  were  realized  personally  by 
only  a few  of  the  families  of  our  focal  subjects.  Relatively  few 
parents,  for  example,  were  aware  of  the  availability  of  tutors  or 
alternative  educational  arrangements  for  their  children.  They, 
like  many  other  black  families,  were  virtually  untouched  by  the 
efforts  to  develop  better  educational  experiences  for  their 
children. 


During  the  winter  of  1966-67,  just  as  we  were  beginning 
to  collect  focal  data  through  the  school,  several  incidents  of 
assault  and  turmoil  occurred  which  threatened  to  alienate  the 
black  community  still  further  from  the  public  school  system  and 
to  precipitate  a hostile  and  punitive  reaction  among  others. 

’’Combat  pay"  was  discussed  for  teachers  in  the  ghetto.  On  the 
basis  of  Pathways  unique  positive  contacts  both  with  educational 
and  action  groups  within  the  community  and  with  the  Boston  School 
administrations,  we  were  able  to  determine  that  there  were  per- 
sons "on  both  sides"  willing  to  utilize  the  crisis  as  a means  of 
beginning  to  work  together  on  the  problem  of  community  involve- 
ment in  the  schools.  After  a year  and  a half  of  meetings,  the 
group,  then  called  the  "Campbell  Coalition"  produced  a proposal 
for  a school-community  research  advisory  board  which  would  analyze 
and  seek  solutions  to  the  problems  of  this  particular  "middle" 
school,  eventually  involving  the  feeder  elementary  schools  in 
the  process.  This  proposal  became  the  model  (as  such  often  hap- 
pens, for  ill  or  for  good)  of  a more  comprehensive  program  involv- 
ing two  junior  high  schools  (the  King-Timilty  proposal)  and  all 
of  their  feeder  schools  which  was  developed  by  a broad  and  active 
coalition  of  community  and  educational  groups,  with  the  full  sup- 
port of  the  relevant  principals  and  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
of  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  In  mid-May  the  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee in  an  unprecedented  action  voted  approval  of  a proposal 
for  a substantial  Title  III  program,  now  called  the  "Boston  Cen- 
tral Cities  Task  Force,"  which  was  then  approved  by  the  Office  of 
Education.  Since  then  new  programs  have  been  introduced,  a 
higher  degree  of  community  participation  and  school  system  accounta- 
bility have  ensued,  and  black  teachers  have,  for  the  first  time, 
been  put  into  positions  of  power  and  responsibility  in  the  Boston 
schools. 


CHAPTER  3 


PROCEDURES,  VARIABLES,  BACKGROUND  LITERATURE 

Data  collection  procedures,  questionnaires  and  selected 
major  variables  utilized  in  the  study  will  be  outlined  in  this 
section.  In  addition,  since  many  of  the  relationships  we  sought 
to  examine  (involving  aspects  of  self-concept,  racial  identity,  IQ, 
school  performance  and  aspirations,  occupational  aspirations  and 
"problematic  behavior")  have  been  linked  by  previous  writers  to 
family  structure,  we  will  review  some  of  the  literature  on  the 
effects  of  aspects  of  family  structure  on  adolescent  development 
for  lower- income  black  urban  families.  This  review  embodies  many 
of  the  reasons  why  we  constructed  particular  family  background 
variables  (e.g.,  availability  of  male  models,  relationship  with 
father  in  or  out  of  house,  frequency  of  contact  with  absent  father, 
etc. ) which,  to  our  knowledge,  have  not  been  systematically 
explored  in  previous  research. 

Data  Collection  Procedure 


In  order  to  facilitate  rapport  and  understanding,  all 
research  subjects  were  interviewed  by  same-sex,  same-race  interviewers. 

Because  we  regarded  those  to  whom  we  talked  as  co-researchers 
(and  also  as  people  who  have  other  commitments) , we  paid  all  those 
who  collaborated  with  us  for  their  help  and  their  time. 


The  Interviewing  Situation 

Interviews  were  tape-recorded  in  individual  private  sessions 
held  at  the  respondent's  convenience.  Focal  children,  siblings,  and 
peers  were  generally  interviewed  at  the  Pathways  Roxbury  office,  after 
school  hours.  Fathers  and  mothers  were  often  interviewed  in  their 
homes  (in  a private  situation)  or  in  the  office.  (The  interviewer 
usually  provided  transportation).  Teachers  were  interviewed  in  the 
Pathways  Cambridge  Office,  or  occasionally  in  their  own  homes.  Guidance 
counselors  have  been  interviewed  in  private  sessions  in  the  school. 

The  length  of  interviewing  sessions  was  determined  by  the  respondent. 

Respondents  were  told  at  the  beginning  of  an  interview  that 
answers  to  all  questions  were  optional  and  that  whatever  was  recorded 
on  tape  would  be  held  in  strictest  confidence,  and  that  they  could 
at  any  time  depress  the  "pause"  button  if  they  wished.  Only  one  subject, 
a teacher,  has  refused  to  be  recorded,  but  allowed  notes  to  be  taken; 
the  pause  button  has  been  used  very  rarely. 

The  interviews  with  focal  children  required  from  ten  to 
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twenty  hours  per  subject,  in  sessions  of  approximately  two  to  three 
hours  each,  over  a two  month  period.  All  interview  tapes  were 
transcribed  in. their  entirety. 

All  interviewers  were  required  to  use  a set  of  interview 
schedules  which  they  followed.  However,  subjects  were  encouraged 
to  respond  to  any  question  until  they  were  completely  finished, 
and  the  interviewer  was  at  liberty  to  ask  extra  questions  he  deemed 
relevant  to  the  particular  subject.  He  was  expected  to  probe 
answers,  and  could  drop  questions  which  had  been  answered  in  the 
course  of  the  interview.  During  the  interviewing  phase  of  the  study, 
tapes  from  various  interviewers  were  listened  to  periodically,  to 
compare  their  style,  technique,  and  general  ability  to  elicit  con- 
sistently comparable  and  complete  data. 

Without  exception,  all  staff  who  interviewed  had  previous 
experience  interviewing,  and/or  working  with  black  teenagers.  During 
the  pilot  stage,  interviewers  listened  to  each  other's  tapes, 
criticizing  style  as  well  as  revising  form  and  content  of  questions. 

A consulting  psychologist  also  commented  on  each  interviewer's  tapes. 
Relative  novices  made  initial  contacts  with  their  families  in  the 
presence  of  an  experienced  interviewer. 


Interview  Schedules  and  Other  Instruments. 

In  keeping  with  the  research  goals  - to  understand  and 
describe  individual  differences  in  the  growth  of  educational  and 
occupational  aspirations,  coping  styles,  and  feelings  of  personal 
and  group  identity  in  young  Negro  boys  - the  interview  schedules  for 
focal  subjects  include  questions  regarding:  personal  health  and  history; 
family  relationships;  friends  and  non-school  activities;  school  and 
work  experiences  and  attitudes;,  self-concept;  -perceptions  of  personal 
strengths  and  limitations;  racial  awareness;  and  the  physical  environ- 
ment (neighborhood,  home,  etc.). 

WISC  and  WAIS  tests  also  were  examined,  along  with  school 
records,  for  possible  insights  into  cognitive  functioning,  and  actual 
performance. 

• "Reference  individuals"  (whom  we  assume  to  influence  focal 

subjects*  responses  to  such  questions)  were  interviewed  regarding  focal 
subjects*  attitudes,  perceptions,  aspirations,  and  behavior  in  the  same 
areas. * 

The  schedules  for, family  members  were  constructed  to  permit 
us  to  explore  possible  associations  between  variations  in  family  structure 
(intactness  of  nuclear  family;  sibling  order;  role  distribution,  etc.) 
and  aspects  of  self-concept  and  aspirations.  [However,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  we  did  make  concrete  predictions  (Chapter  4)  we  simultaneously 
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felt  neither  current  theory  or  knowledge  is  suf f icient , to  enable  us  to 
predict  with  confidence  the  direction  and  qualities  of  most  of  these 
associations.  Many  more  predictions  and  "post-dictions"  were  made  in  the 
course  of  data  analysis,  once  we  had  begun  to  develop  a feeling  for 
the  data;  these  are  reported  in  later  chapters.] 


Focal  Subject  Schedules: 

1.  General  Information  Sheet.  Designed  to  gain  bibliographic  infor- 
mation and  vital  statistics  necessary  to  establish  points  of 
reference  for  subsequent  data.  Includes  residential  history, 
accidents  and  illness,  and  composition  of  family. 

2.  Present  Family.  Developed  to  gather  information  that  will  char- 
acterize relationships  within  the  family,  describe  the  family 
constellation  and  possible  models,  and  describe  the  nature  of  the 
interaction  within  that  group.  It  also  seeks  a description  of  how 
future  family  life  is  envisaged. 

3.  Peer  Group.  An  effort  to  explore  social  relationships  and  group 
identifications;  to  obtain  a description  of  associates  and  activities 
outside  of  immediate  family  group;  and  to  gain  an  understanding  of 
the  reference  set  used  in  determining  the  focal  subject’s  identity. 

4.  School.  This  interview  asks  for  experiences  and  feelings  related 
to  school;  how  teachers  are  perceived,  their  expectations  of  him, 
the  way  they  react  to  him  and  others;  how  teachers  provide  leader- 
ship and  guidance,  and  present  subject  matter;  a description  of 
his  academic  experiences  and  achievements;  extent  of  reading; 
perception  how  he  sees  himself  involved  in  the  total  educational 
process.  The  subject  is  also  asked  to  describe  his  "dream  school," 
his  favorite  and  least  favorite  teachers  and  subjects. 

5.  Work  Schedule.  Constructed  to  obtain  'subject's  occupational 

experiences  and  aspirations:  how  he  arrived  at  them,  who  influenced 

them.  Also  to  gather  information  related  to  parental  experiences 
and  expectations;  subject's  perceived  obstacles  and  perceived 
avenues  of  attaining  goals. 

6.  Self-Concept  Schedule.  Designed  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the 
child's  sense  of  competence,  personal  worth,  power  to  change;  how 
others  may  view  him;  his  fantasies;  influences  from  models;  and 
possible. conflicting  pressures  on  him.  Includes  "spy"  question 
(how  would  a double  have  to  act?)  and  "brainwash"  question  (what 
about  self  would  subject  most  want  to  preserve?). 

7.  Racial  Awareness  Schedule.  Traces  out  the  complex  relationships 
between  aspects  of  the  self-concept  and  the  quality  and  extent 
of  his  awareness  of  himself  as  negro.  Designed  to  obtain  infor- 
mation about  actual  experiences,  accompanying  feelings,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  handies  racial  contacts  and  conflicts.  Assesses 
his  knowledge  of  Negro  leaders,  organizations,  and  historical 
figures  and  elicits  indication  of  his  reference  person  and  groups. 
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8.  Neighborhood , House  and  Travel.  Designed  to  gain  an  understanding 

of  the  subject's  concept  and  evaluation  of  his  physical  surroundings; 
his  reaction  to  them  (whether  he  feels  safe,  has  a sense  of 
belonging,  pride);  where  he. goes  beyond  his  neighborhood  and  for 
what  purpose;  where  he  has  travelled  or  would  like  to  travel; 

"dream  house". 

9.  Maps : In  open-ended  interviews  following  the  Neighborhood,  House 

and  Travel  interview,  we  ask  each  subject  to  describe  his  neighbor- 
hood. We  hope  to  learn  something  of  the  psychological  ecology  of 
the  fecal  subjects,  such  as  where  they  "hang  out,"  what  areas  in 
their  neighborhood  are  restricted,  what  is  regarded  as  outside 

the  neighborhood,  and  how  schools  and  neighborhoods  are  related 
geographically.  The  subject  is  given  a base  map  of  Boston  on 
which  he  indicates  these  areas  with  a variety  of  colored  markers. 
Subjects  are  then  asked  to  draw  maps  of  their  residences  and  where 
they  go  to  school.  Finally,  we  attempt  to  obtain  some  information 
about  household  ecology  by  asking  the  subject  where  he  finds 
privacy  at  home,  what  the  most  active  room  in  the  house  is  etc. 

The  subject  is  also  asked  about  the  kind  of  house  he  would  like 
to  live  in  when  he  grows  up,  where  he  would  like  it  to  be,  and 
. with  whom  he  would  like  to  live. 

10.  Picture  Projective  Devices.  A supplementary  technique  to  encourage 
freer  discussion  and  to  explore  topics  about  which  subjects  seem 
reticent.  Responses  to  pictures,  which  protray  neighborhood,  work, 
family  and  social-peer  group  situations,  are  expected  to  reveal 
attitudes,  valuer,  and  expectations  which  are  not  as  clearly 
evident  in  responses  to  direct  interview  questions.  Responses 

to  these  pictures  have  not  yet  been  analyzed;  codes  are  currently 
being  developed. 

Indices  of  Cognitive  Behavior; 

1.  For. 48  of  the  focals  either  the  Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale 
or  the  Wechsler  Intelligence  Scale  for  Children  were  given  along 
with  the  Draw-A-Person,  Cole  Animal  Test  and  The  Three  Wishes 
technique. 

Interview  Schedules  for  Reference  Individuals: 

1.  Parent  Interview.  A comprehensive  interview  covering  all  aspects 
of.  the  focal  subject's  environment  as  seen  .through  the  eyes  of 
the  parents  or  parent  surrogate.  Questions  in  this  section 
parallel  the  areas  and  questions  asked  of  the  focal  subject. 

An  additional  section  examines  the  personal  and  marital  history 
of  the  parents . 
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2.  Sibling  Questionnaire.  A schedule  to  elicit  from  siblings  a 
characterization  of  the  focal  child,  with  specific  mention  of 
his  distinguishing  traits,  expressions  of  attitudes  toward  the 
focal  child,  descriptions  of  selected  interactions  wich  him, 
relative  assessments  of  his  abilities  and  potentials,  and 
impressions  of  how  others  see  him  and  relate  to  him. 

3.  Interview  for  Teachers.  An  interview  to  gain  information  and 
impressions  of  the  focal  child  from  the  perspective  of  his 
teachers,  as  to  his  academic  promise,  school  attitudes,  behavior 
in  school  and  their  expectations  of  him.  Teachers  are  also 
asked  about  their  own  personal  backgrounds,  attitudes  toward 
teaching,  hopes  for  the  future  and  their  "dream  school." 

4.  Interview  for  Peers.  Constructed  to  elicit  a description  of 
the  focal  child  as  seen  by  two  significant  contemporaries  of  his 
choosing;  those  that  may  have  important  influences  on  his 
behavior.  Questions  parallel  to  those  in  the  focal  interview 
are  asked. 


Description  of  Major  Variables 

Selected  Family  Variables: 

1.  Availability  of  male,  model:  This  code  was  derived  from  a series 

of  questions  in  the  family  interview;  it  consists  of  a simple 
count  of  adult  males  that  FC  mentions  as  playing  some  role  in 
his  life  and  who  could  or  might  act  as  role  models  for  him. 

2.  Number  of  close  males:  This  variable  refers  to  the  number  of 

adult  males  that  FC  clearly  feels  close  to,  and  with  whom  he  has 
some  sort  of  viable  relationship,. 

3.  Relationship  with  father:  The  nature  of  FC's  relationship  with 
his  father  (whether  or  not  the  father  is  absent  from  or  present 
in  the  home) , was  ascertained  through  coder's  independent  judge- 
ments of  all  of  the  references  the  FC  made  about  his  father  and 
the  ways  in  which  his  father  related  to  him.  Particular  attention 
was  paid  to  the  types  of  activities  FC  engaged  in  with  his  father, 
his  father's  reactions  to  and  involvement  with  his  son's  interests 
school  performance  and  goals,  as  well  as  the  general  tone  that 
the  FC  used  in  describing  his  father  and  the  varied  contacts  he 
has  with  him.  The  final  code  summarized  this  information  into 

a measure  which  described  the  relationship  as  either  non-existent, 
neutral  or  ambivalent , negative  or  positive. 

4.  Relationship  with  mother:  The  nature  of .FC's  relationship  with 

his  mother  was  devised  in  the  same  way  as  relationship  with  father 
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it  is  a global  code  developed  from  the  entire  family  section 
with  particular  attention  paid  to  items  which  deal  with  FC's 
attitudes  towards  and  feelings  about  his  mother.  The  final 
coding  categories  are  the  same  as  those  used  for  the 
relationship  with  father  variable. 

5.  Family  Support:  This  is  a scale  made  up  of  a simple  average 

of  a number  of  separately  coded  items  designed  to  measure  the 
degree  and  nature  of  emotional  support  and  guidance  that  the 
FC  judged  to  come  from  members  of  his  family.  (Non-family 
members  were  occasionally  considered  eligible  for  inclusion  in 
this  measure  if  they  lived  with  FC  and  were  talked  about  as 
though  they  were  family  members).  Some  of  the  items  included 
in  this  scale  are:  sketch  of  mother,  sketch  of  father,  which 

of  FC's  behaviors  FC's  mother  (and  father)  likes  most  and  how 
approval  is  shown,  how  FC  is  treated  when  he  is  sick,  what 
happens  when  FC  brings  home  a good  or  bad  report  card,  who  in 
the  family  understands  FC  the  best,  which  family  member  FC 
would  most  like  to  be  similar  to,  who  loved  FC  most  when  he 
was  young,  how  was  love  shown  then,  how  love  is  shown  now,  who 
FC  loves  the  most  in  his  family,  why  FC  loves  this  family 
member,  and  how  FC  gets  along  with  his  siblings. 

6.  Quality  of  family  life:  This  is  a measure  which  attempts  to 

tap  the  general  atmosphere  and  dynamic  of  FC's  home  life.  The 
code  was  derived  from  the  coder's  global  judgments  of  the 
entire  family  section,  and  ultimately  classifies  each  family 
as  excessively  stressful,  average,  or  above  average  in  quality 
(in  relation  to  other  families  in  the  sample). 


Self  Concept  Variables: 

The  spy  question 

The  "spy"  question,  given  to  all  focal  subjects  and  their 
peers,  requires  the  subject  to  characterize  his  overt  behavior  as 
he  believes  it  appears  to  important  figures  in  his  environment.  In 
addition  to  specifying  acts  and  traits  he  feels  are  characteristic, 
he  identifies  the  significant  persons  in  his  environment  by  necessarily 
including  them  in  his  narration.  The  spy  question  reads: 

"Let's  pretend  you  wanted  to  disappear  from  the  scene  for  a 
while,  but  you  had  to  get  someone  to  take  your  place  so 
that  no  one  would  know  you  were  gone /You  have  to  teach 
him,  like  with  a spy,,  how  to  act  like  you  so  that  no  one 
would  know  the  difference.  How  would  you  tell  him  to  act 
around  home?  With  your  friends?  At  school?  (etc.). 

Responses  to  this  question  can  be  coded  on  a variety  of 
dimens ions . 
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1.  Initiator-reactor : Does  the  focal  child  speak  as  though  he 

initiates  behavior,  as  though  he  has  control  over  his  actions, 
or  is  his  behavior  merely  reactive  to  that  of  others? 

2.  Habits  - vs  - traits  (variability  of  behavior  and  roles) : Does 

FC  describe  himself  as  behaving  in  a series  of  discrete, 
unrelated  acts,  or  does  he  talk  about  his  typical  actions  as 
habits  or  tendencies  that  imply  a more  ''organized'5  sense  of 
self?  Does  he  describe  himself  in  a similar  manner  regardless 
of  the  situation,  or  does  his  conduct  vary  with  the  changing 
demands  of  each  situation?  If  there  is  some  role  variability, 
are  these  roles  conflicting  or  internally  consistent? 

3.  Introspectiveness : Does  FC  merely  report  specific  behaviors, 

or  dons  he  formulate  principles  of  behavior? 

4.  Distinctions  among  others;  Does  he  tend  to  describe  all 
reference  figures  as  behaving  and  thinking  similarly  or  does 

• he  describe  them  as  individuals,  each  with  her  or  his  unique 
characteristics? 


Primary  (global)  Analytic  Categories  of  the  "spy  question" 

The  global  categories  we  developed  represented  a continuum 
ranging  from  a response  which  shows  an  awareness  of  sequences  of 
behavior,  role  variability  which  preserves  the  self-integrity  of  the 
subject,  initiative  activity,  and  propositionality.  Significant 
properties  of  each  response  category  are  as  follows: 

Category  I:  Subject  is  reactive  to  the  interviewer  in  offering 

samples  of  specific  acts  (which  are  not  generalized  even 
into  habits) ; there  is  no  reference  to  feelings,  personality 
traits,  motives  or  characterizations;  there  is  no  evidence 
of  role  variability  in  different  situations  with  different 
people;  and  there  is  no  indicator  of  insight  into  human  rela- 
tionships. . 

Category  II:  Although  the  self  is  still  portrayed  as  reactive 

the  response  is  more  spontaneous  and  detailed;  the  subject 
describes  habits  rather  than  discrete  acts,  although  these 
habits  are  not  evaluated;  there  is  some  characterization 
of  traits  (i.e. , "1  am  lazy")  but  no  sign  of  introspectiveness 
or  insight. 

Category  III:  The, subject  describes  initiative  racher  than 

reactive  behavior;  there  is  more  propositionality  ("if. . . then. . . ) 
and  some  inclusion  of  the  motivation  leading  to  certain 
behaviors;  the  subject  exhibits  role  variability  (i.e., 
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doing  different  things  with  different  figures  in  the 
environment) ; there  is  more  sense  of  a uniqueness  of 
self  and  a concommitant  ability  to  differentiate  oneself 
from  one's  peer  group-;  there  is  an  increased  character- 
ization of  personality  traits. 

Category  IV:  The  subject's  behavior  is  propositional; 

there  is  a portrayal  of  the  subject's  reasoning  process; 
the  subject's  role  variability  is  based  on  his  perception 
of  other  people's  thoughts  (the  subject  imputes  rationale 
to  others  for  the  first  time);  resistance  to  peer 
pressure  increases  (the  subject's  inner  direction  is 
evident) . 

Category  V:  The  subject  initiates  behavior;  communicates 

little  sense  of  redundancy he  communicates  a sense  of 
uniqueness  (irreplaceability)  of  self;  role  variability 
is  great  with  an  end  to  preserving  one's  self-integrity 
("standing  up  for  one's  principles");  the  subject  is 
aware  of  his  differential  impact  on  others,  anticipates 
other's  reactions  and  arrives  at  manipulating  them  to 
his  own  end. 


Interpretations  of  Sample  Responses 

Although  a more  detailed  analysis  of  findings  related  to 
the  "spy  question"  will  be  presented  in  Chapter  8,  below  are  listed 
sample  excerpts  from  each  of  the  five  categories: 

Category  I response:  "Urn,  watch  TV... I mean  gets  up 

early  in  the  morning,  evertime  say  I want  to  go  to  school 
and  ah... I want  to  go  outside  and  play;  I don't  want  no 
rice,  um,  that's  all."  (Int. : How  would  he  act  around 

your  friends?)  "Say,  'Hey!'  That's  what  I say  all  the 
time,  I say  'Hey!'  when  I talk  to  my  friends,  I say  'Hey'.'" 
(Int.:  IIow  would  he  act?)  "I  don't  know."  (What  about 

in  school?)  "Be  quiet  and  just  sit  in  your  seat,  don't 
fuss  around." 

The  first  FC  offers  no  more  than  a few  concrete  acts,  food 
preferences,  and  a uniform  greeting  for  his  friends  as  a 
self-characterization.  In  this  first  category,  conformity 
to  one's  peer  group  is  .^predominant;  schools  when  described, 
is  nothing  more  than  seven  undifferentiated  hours. 

Category  II  response:  "I  don't  know... I would  tell  him 

that  my  sister's  name  is  Jessie,  my  brother's  name  is 
Michael,  and  I'd  tell  him  all  of  my  aunts  and  uncles  and 
grandmother,  and  then  I'd  tell  him  to  call  my  mother  "Ma". 
Tell  him  which  clothes  to  put  on  and  what  size  shoe  I wear. 


and  then  probably  the  time  to  go  to  school.  I go  to  the 
P.  T.  Campbell,  and  my  teacher’s  name  is  Miss  Wilson." 

(What  else  around  the  house?)  "When  it’s  his  turn  to  dry 
the  dishes,  empty  the- garbage,  and  where  to  put  the  dishes., 
who  are  my  friends.  I don't  know  what  I would  tell  him. 
Maybe  I'd  just  give  him  a movie  screen  or  something,  and 
he'll  just  watch  me  the  way  I talk  and  everything."  (What 
about  friends?)  "Their  names  and  where  they  live...che 
girls  I know. . .What  they  like  and  what  they  don't  like, 
and  who  is  their  mother  and  what's  their  mother's  name..." 

The  second  FC  organizes  the  discrete  acts  (mentioned  by 
subject  one)  into  habits.,  and  gives  some  sense  of  his 
day's  activities.  More  people  enter  into  his  account 
but  they  remain  as  physical  identities,  distinguished 
only  by  food  preferences,  demands  they  make  on  the  subject, 
distinguishable  place  of  residence  and  mother's  name. 

There  is  no  quality  to  his  personal  interactions  with 
others,  just  as  there  is  no  mention  of  feelings  or  motives. 

Category  III  response:  (toward  brother):  "Mean.  Just 

plain  mean.  When  he  asks  you  something,  yell  at  him." 
(Toward  father?)  "Don't  say  nothing  to  him,  'cause  he  don't 
say  nothing  to  you."  (Toward  mother?)  "When  she  asks  you 
a question,  answer  her.  Do  stuff  for  her."  (Toward 
sisters?):  "Always-  play  with  them... And  buy  them  candy 

and  things."  (With  your  pet  dogs?)  "He's  not  gonna  be 
able  to  play  with  those  dogs,' cause  they'll  know  it's  not 
me."  (With  friends?)  "He  doesn't  want  to  do,  sometimes, 
what  they  want  to  do,  unless  he  wants  to  do  it.  He's  not 
supposed  to  be  scared  of  them.,  that's  all."  (Toward 
teachers?)  "I  forgot  to  tell  him  that  he  knows  which  ones 
to  like  and  which  ones  not  to  like..." 

The  third  subject  offers  different  ways  of  responding  to 
different  figures.  There  is  a tone  of  inner  direction  in 
his  request  that  the  spy. resist  peer  pressure.  The  subject 
offers  reasons  for  his  behavior  (i.e.,  ignore  your  father 
because  he  consistently  ignores  you.)  His  varied  actions 
toward  different  family  members  suggest  a greater  range 
in  feelings  than  previous  subjects  but  he  fails  to  arti- 
culate them. 

Category  IV  response:  "Well,  I'd  tell  him  to  always  make 

jokes  and  always  be  happy  and  people  like  for  you  to  do 
things,  like  go  to  the  store,  then  give  them  a half  sad 
face  and  ask  what  they  want  and  go  on.  When  you  come  back, 
you  ask  for  money,  providing  that's  in  your  family,  of 
course."  (With  friends?)  "I'd  tell  him  to  don't  go  along 
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with  everything  they  want  to  do  like  the  majority.  If  they 
want  to  do  something  and  they  tell  you  to  come  along,  like 
one  of  them  want  to  do  something  and  you  are  neutral,  just, 
er...make  a decision  on  which  you  want  to  do  the  most." 

(With  girlfriend  if  there's  a fight?)  "That  depends  on 
who's  in  the  right.  Because  if  she's  in  the  right,  er... 
you  just  make  up  and  if  you're  in  the  right,  er...then 
talk  it  out  with  her." 

This  fourth  subject  reveals  the  greatest  degree,  thus  far, 
of  insight  into  self  and  others.  He  describes  his  sad 
smile  as  a ploy  for  charging  for  the  errand:  he  imputes 
rationale  to  his  girlfriend,  anticipating  that  her  anger 
may  not  be  arbitrary;  he  describes  how  he  would  arbitrate 
between  friends. 

Category  V response:  (abridged):  "...Well,  I tell  you 

one  thing  he  wouldn' t be  able  to  do  like  me  because  I keep 
it  always  in  my  pocket,  the  phone  numbers  I have.  If  he 
called,  if  I had  a duplicate  phone  book  and  I give  it  to 
him,  and  yet  and  still  I'd  know  that  he  wouldn't  make  out 
all  right,  I could  tell,  probably  call  up  and  say  the  wrong 
thing...  Well,  I'd  have  to  find  out  how  he  acts,  you  know, 
like  when  I go  to  a party,  when  I first  go,  all  the  time 
when  I go  I'll  first  sit  down  for  a while,  you  know,  see 
who  is  there  and  look  around... on  Friday  night  and  I meet 
a new  girl.,  I'll  make  sure  she  ain't  at  the  party  Saturday 
night  and  then  I'll  go  and  fool  around  with  a different 
girl. . . " 

Subject  describes  incident  in  school  during  which  he  was 
sent  to  the  office  for  discipline  for  something  which  he 
denies  having  done.  When  the  Negro  assistant  principal 
urges  him  to  comply,  with  the  white  teacher  because  the 
"whites  still  run  the  show",  the  subject  describes  how  he 
continues  to  defy  this  arbitrary  authority  because  his 
self-integrity  would  suffer.  (How. act  in  school?)  "Well, 
when  I get  in  certain  classes  I sit  up  there  and  do  my  work, 
like  Miss  B.  meets  my  English  teacher  and  they  run  into 
each  other  down  in  lunch..."  (Subject  continues  with  an 
imaginary  conversation  between  two  of  his  teachers  with 
diametrically  opposed  impressions  of  him  based  on  his 
different  behavior  in  their  classes.) 

The-:  fifth  subject  underscores  his  sense  of  uniqueness: 
no  one  could  mimic  his  behavior  adequately  because  his  flair 
is  undeniably  his  own.  He  understands  that  he  is  perceived 
differently  by  different  people;  he  understands^  as  well, 
that  he  can  control  the  way  people  perceive  him  by  the  way 
he  behaves.  His  s.ense  of  self  is  strong  enough  to  refuse 
to  be  cowed  by  arbitrary  power. 
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Offenbacher  (1968)  posits  that  the  slum  school  and  the 
slum  environment  reinforce  each  other  and  promote  a particular  form 
of  cognitive  functioning:  "Thus  home  and  school  tend  to  blur  into 

one  buzzing  confusion  in  which  orders  must  be  obeyed  and  tasks 
performed  without  any  insight  into  the  purpose  of  the  enterprise. 

Just  as  the  street  in  the  lower-class  neighborhood. .. is  a kaleidoscope 
of  episodic  events  without  much  logical  connection,  so  the  school 
is  a conglomeration  of  episodic  rules  and  orders...  And  over-arching 
the  two  worlds  is  the  ever-present  sanctioning  power  of  adults  and 
the  ever-present  sense  of  constraint,  injustice  and  neglect."  (p.5) 

Many  of  the  low  income  respondents  in  Of fenbacher 1 s study 
seemed  to  lack  the  ability  to  obtain  insight  into  the  interrelation- 
ship of  events.  This,  Offenbacher  describes  as  the  "closed-minded 
syndrome"  and  he  proposes  that  since  there  were  both  closed  - and 
open-minded  respondents  given  the  same  socio-economic  and  subcultural 
conditions,  the  etiology  of  the  "closed-minded  syndrome"  must  be 
sought  in  early  childhood  experiences  which  have,  for  the  close-minded 
respondents,  produced  a basic  pattern  of  hostility  concerning  parents 
and  authority  figures:  "The  attenuation  of  meaningful  human  relation- 

ships extended  to  teachers,  other  adults  and  even  peers."  The  closed- 
minded  student  seemed  to  have  no  insight  into  the  relationship 
between  aspirations  and  personal  biography;  there  was  an  inability 
to  relate  one's  actions  to  one'-s  goals;  the  closed-minded  student 
maintained  an  "inarticulate  hostility  or  detachment";  they  refer  to 
"getting  into  trouble"  as  largely  a result  of  forces  outside  their 
control,  and  also  experience  dropping  out  of  school  as  due  to  external 
circumstances. 

The  first  three  categories  of  responses  to  the  "spy" 
question  discussed  above  are  closed-system  responses;  that  is,  the 
sets,  expectations  or  hypotheses  held  by  the  subject  depend  on 
"irrelevant  internal  drive  and/or  arbitrary  reinforcement  from  external 
authority".  (p.6  - Offenbacher).  Logical  relationships  between  events 
and  people  are  notably  absent.  The  fourth  and  fifth  categories  are 
representatives  of  a more  open  system  in  which  relationships  between 
events  and  people  are  perceived;  the  subject  is  aware  of  motivations 
and  means-ends  sequences;  power  is  not  perceived  as  arbitrary  or  some- 
thing that  "happens". 

Although  we  intend  to  employ  these  global  categories  in  future 
analyses,  we  found  that  they  were  compounded  of  too  many  potentially 
divergent  categories  to  be  effectively  utilized  in  the  present  analysis. 
Therefore,  the  analysis  was  performed  on  the  four  discrete  variables 
listed  above:  initiative  - vs  - reactive,  habits  - vs  - traits,  intro- 

spectiveness, distinctions  among  others. 
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Other  Self  Concept  Variables : 

t 

5.  Content  of  "Better  At11:  This  variable  derives  from  a question 

that  asks  the  subjects  to  list  those  traits,  skills,  and 
abilities  in  which  they  feel  superior  to  the  average  boy  their 
age. 

6.  Number  of  "Better  At":  This  variable  consists  of  a simple 
count  of  the  number  of  areas  in  which  the  subject  feels  he 
excels. 

7.  Source  of  "Better  At":  This  variable  refers  to  the  item  which 

asks  the  subjects  how  they  gained  their  superiority.  The  two 
categories  of  this  code  discriminate  between  those  subjects  who 
feel  that  their  superiority  is  due  to  their  own  efforts  (e.g.  , 
practice  or  study)  and  those  who  report  that  their  superiority 
is  due  to  some  inborn  or  natural  talent. 

8.  "Practice-Natural" : This  variable  reflects  those  behaviors, 

skills,  and  abilities  in  which  the  subject  feels  he  is  less 
effective  than  the  average  boy  of  his  age,  and  at  which  he  would 
like  to  become  better.  More  specifically,  it  is  concerned  with 
what  the  subject  feels  it  would  take  to  make  these  desired 
changes.  The  two  categories  which  make  up  this  code  discriminate 
between  those  subjects  who  say  that  in  order  to  change  they 
would  have  to  exert  effort  or  work  ("Practice")  and  those  who 
feel  that  in  order  to  improve  in  desired  ways  they  would  have 

to  change  some  fundamental  natural  characteristic  ("Natural"). 

9.  Number  of  "Not  Good  At":  This  variable  consis'ts  of  a simple 

count  of  the  number  of  areas  in  which  the  subject  feels  he  is 
inferior  to  the  average  boy  of  his  age. 

10.  "Can/Can't  Change":  This  variable  refers  to  the  item  which  asks 

the  subjects  whether  or  not  they  feel  that  they  can  make  these 
desired  changes,  and  thus  reflects  a sense  of  control  over  the 
environment.  . 

11.  "Can/Practice"  - vs  "Can't/Natural":  As  we  indicated  earlier, 

this  variable  distinguishes  those  subjects  who  feel  they  can 
change  through  practice,  from  those  subjects  who  not  only  feel 
they  cannot  change  but  that  any  change  would  involve  a modifica- 
tion of  natural  characteristics  (e.g.  growing  taller,  developing 

a talent) . We  combined  these  two  variables  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  contrast,  between  subjects  who  showed  ia  positive  sense  of 
possibility  for  improvement  and  who?  felt;  that? such  improvement 
was  under  their  direct- control,  from  those  subjects  who  said  that 
they  could  not; change  and  who  also  indicated  that  the  process 
of  improvement  was  one  in  which  they  could  not  take  an  active  or 
controlling  role. 
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12.  Perception  of  changes  desired  by  reference  figures:  This 

refers  to  a series  of  variables  which  reflect  the  degree  to 
which  the  subject  feels  his  parents,  siblings,  peers,  and 
teachers  would  like  him  to-be  different.  Additional 
variables  measure  whether  or  not  the  subject  agrees  with 
the  changes  that  significant  others  would  like  him  to  make. 

13.  Self-esteem:  This  is  a variable  made  up  of  several  items 

which  elicit  information  on  the  degree  to  which  the  subject 
is  satisfied  with  himself.  The  items  include  number  of 
better  at,  number  of  not  good  at,  the  presence  or  absence  of 
a desire  to  change  places  with  someone  else,  and  whether  or 
not  FC  believes  that  his  parents  want  him  to  make  major  or 
minor  changes  and  whether  or  not  FC  agrees  with  the  need  for 
these  changes. 


Strategic  Styles 

Depending  on  his  background  and  experience  to  date,  the 
adolescent  boy  is  more  or  less  well-prepared  to  discover  and  shape 
a "way  of  being"  in  his  world  which  will  be .satisfactory  to  himself 
and  others  - and  will  provide  a certain  continuity  between  childhood 
and  the  demands  and  opportunities  of  the  adult  male  role  he  anti- 
cipates. 


It  is  clear  from  preliminary  examination  of  Pathways  focal 
subject  interviews,  and  interviewer  contact  with  these  boys,  that 
an  important  part  of  the  boy's  developing  identity  is  reflected  by 
the  ways  in  which  he  attempts  to  present  himself  to  others. 

When  we  speak  of  "identity"  - a concept  which  has  varied 
meaning  in  the  social  sciences  - we  are  referring  to  Erikson's 
definition: 

The  term  identity  expresses  such  a mutual  relation  in 
that  it  connotes  both  a persistent  sameness  within 
oneself  (self-sameness)  and  a persistent  sharing  of  some 
kind  of  essential  character  with  others".  (1959,  p. 102) 

(Operationally,  we  are  defining  identity  in  terms  of  the  degree  of 
self-consistency  a subject  expresses  in  his  description  of  himself  in 
relation  to  others.)  As  Goffman  indicates  (1959) , in  order  to  affect 
meaningful  communication  of  the  self,  an  individual  will  have  to  act 
so  that  he  intentionally  or  unintentionally  expresses  himself,  and 
the  others  will  in  turn  have  to  be  impressed  in  some  way  by  him".* 

The  articulation  of  this  expression  ("performance")  and 
impression  is  what  we: shall  call  a "strategic  style".  Every  strategic 
style  implies  both  a perception  of  one's  self  as  it  is  (the  "real  self") 
and  an  "ideal"  self  which  the  boy  is  attempting  to  portray.  The 
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discrepancy  between  a boy's  "real"  and  ideal"  selves  may  provide  a 
measure  of  whether  he  is  acting  from  a secure  or  a defensive  position, 
and  of  how  well  he  is  able  to  "carry  it  off". 

A strategic  style,  then,  is  a composite  of  behavioral 
patterns  designed  to  convey  facts  and  impressions  about  oneself,  and 
which  can  be  relatively  natural  and  spontaneous,  or  contrived  and 
self-conscious . 

Although  a boy  may  appear  to  combine  several  different  styles, 
most  Pathways  PCs  seem  to  operate  within  a "primary"  or  dominant 
style,  supported  by  a "secondary"  style  which  is  available  when  the 
primary  style  fails  or  is  inappropriate  or  which  becomes  salient  in 
transitional  periods.  ' 

The  concept  of  strategic  styles  was  developed  theoretically 
from  Merton's  (1957)  "individual  adaptations"  to  a social  system, 
and  Rainwater's  (1966)  "strategies  for  survival".  (A  similar  frame- 
work may  be  found  in  Parsons  (1959)  where  he  refers  to'three  "levels 
of  crystallization  of  youth-culture  patterns.")  The  particular  styles, 
such  as  "cool  guy",  "tough  guy",  etc.,  were  taken  from  terms  often 
introduced  by  the  focal  subjects  when  characterizing  themselves  and 
their  friends.  They  frequently  are  used  by  interviewers,  transcript 
readers,  and  the  psychological  tester  - persons  whose  vocabularies 
include  other  taxonomies  - who  have  felt  that  concepts  in  the  verna- 
cular of  the  subjects  would  characterize  them  more  aptly.  They  are 
summarized  here  and  related  to  terms  used  by  Merton  and  Rainwater 
as  described  above. 

Strategic  Styles:  Underlying  Concepts 

These  refer  to  concepts  which  interviewers  were  asked  to 
consider  in  relation  to  the  operational  definition  of  each  style. 
References  to  previous  operationalizations  of  the  styles  are  retained 
in  these  definitions. 

Basic  concepts:  expressiveness;  restraint  or  lack  of  it; 

self  esteem;  ability  to  react  to  different  people  as  though  they  were 
different  or  inability  to  do  so;  quality  of  relations  with  peers; 
need  to  "put  people  on";  ability  to  get  what  is  wanted  from  people; 
relations  with  girls;  "maturity";  degree  of  trouble  focal  is  in  and 
ability  to  get  out  of  it;  indication  of  secure  or  defensive  stance; 
ability  to  vary  behavior  depending  on" situation  and  motives. 


Strategic  Style  I:  Expressive  (Cool) 


Merton's  "innovation",  Rainwater's  "expressive". 

"An  effort  to  make  yourself  interesting  and  attractive  to 
others  so  that  you  are  better  able  to  manipulate  their 
behavior  along  lines  that  will  provide  some  immediate 
gratification. "* 


The  Cool  Guy: 

(In  this  revision,  the  "cool  guy"  category  combined 
with  what  was  previously  divided  into  the  "Together"  guy  and  the 
"Supercool"  guy.)  He  is  expressive  but  can  control  his  expressive- 
ness; he  reacts  to  people  as  though  they  were  different  individuals; 
he  can  vary  his  behavior  in  different  situations  and  doesn't  respond 
stereotypically;  he  knows  what  he  wants,  has  a pretty  good  idea  of 
how  to  get  it  and  doesn't  panic  or  take  unnecessary  chances; 
comfortable  with  self  and  others;  can  dress  sharp  but  doesn't  need 
to  show  off;  has  a strong  ego  and  self  confident : but  not  too  ego- 
centric and  narcissistic;  will  not  antagonize  peers  but  will  fight 
if  pushed;  does  all  right  with  girls;  mature  for  his  age;  in  some 
ways  or  at  some  times  he  may  be  a loner  or  "keep  his  own  counsel". 


Strategic  Style  II:  Expressive  (Smart) 

The  Smart  Guy: 

(This  is  now  a combination  of  three  previous  kinds  of  style 
the  "con  artist" , the  "show-off"  and  the  "tough  put  on. " We  are  now 
treating  the  "con  artist"  as  one  kind  of  "smart  guy"  and  calling 
both  the  "show-off"  and  the  "tough  put-on"  one  category,  namely  the 
"put-on".) 

The  major  characteristic  of  the  "smart  guy"  style  is  that 
it  involves  devoting  a great  deal  of  attention  to  making  certain  kinds 
of  impressions  on  other  people  so  that  they  can  be  manipulated  for 
the  benefit  of  the»!'smart  guy This  manipulation  can  be  for  many 
reasons;  conning,  gaming,  hustling,  jiving,  shucking,  copping  a plea, 
trying  to  gain  a primitive  form  of  approval  by  being  a clown,  etc. 

The  major  difference  between  the  "con  artist"  and  the  "put- 
on"  is  that  the  "con  artist"  will  be  more  clever  and  controlled 
in  relating  to  people,  depending  on  who  he's  trying  to  manipulate 
wliile.  ; thc  put-on^  "treats  people  as  though  they  were  more:  or  less 
alike,  and  really  can' t control  his  expressiveness  - he  has  to  show 
off  or  act  tough  to  everybody.  / 

*A11  quotes  under  Strategic  Style  Types  are  from  Rainwater  (1966, 

. pp.  194-199) 
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"The  Con  Artist": 

He  wants  to  be  liked  and  noticed;  wants  to  look  cool; 
wants  to  get  reactions  from  people;  is  a hustler  and  enjoys  gaming 
people,  may  like  to  tell  stories  about  his  successful  cons;  tries 
to  "put  up  a good  front";  rapping  very  important  to  him;  he’s  a 
sharp  dresser  and  may  at  times  go  a bit  overboard  in  flamboyance; 
slick,  smart,  sneaky;  he  takes  more  risks  than  the  cool  guy,  but 
usually  seems  confident  he  can  talk  his  way  out  of  any  real  trouble: 
probably  o.k.  with  girls  but  may  bullshit  a bit  about  his  prowess 
as  a stud;  car.  vary  his  approach  to  the  person  he's  with  or  trying 
to  con. 

"The  Put-On": 


He  is  less  slick  than  the  "con  artist"  and  less  success- 
ful in  his  cons;  (other  kids  often  notice  this  and  may  taunt  him 
on  it);  (he's  not  convincing);  needs  to  put  people  on  or  to  get 
attention  and  sympathy,  respect,  or  fear  and  may  be  very  "un-cool" 
about  relating  to  others  in  general;  tends  to  react  to  people 
stereotypically;  acts  "crazy",  clownish,  or  tough  to  most  all  his 
acquaintances  and  can't  really  let  go  when  maybe  he  should;  some- 
times pushes  too  hard  and  becomes  even  more  unconvincing;  flailing 
attempts  to  prove  masculinity,  sexuality  and  strength;  If  he's 
the  "tough  put-on"  variety,  he  has  to  come  across  as  a "big  man"  ; 
adopts  a violent  style  which  may  remain  a verbal  front  only,  but 
other  kids  may  "call  him"  on  it  and  make  him  either  fight  or  run 
away;  he's  apt  to  try  to  impress  younger  or  smaller  kids  with  his 
toughness  or  surliness;  tries  to  put  them  down;  gets  into  trouble 
but  tries  not  to  take  high  risks;  (may  be  a good  "Dozens"  player); 
uses  others  but  won't  and  can't  reciprocate  because  he  doesn't  have 
the  personal  resources:,  he  may  be  a very  dependent  person  - for  all 
the.  toughness  and  exhibitionism  he  really  needs  constant  approval 
and  feedback  from  others;  scared,  often  a "whiner"  who  tends  to  blame 
others  for  his  troubles  or  his  not  getting  what  he  wants;  clearly 
immature  with  many  self  doubts  he  tries,  sometimes  frantically, 
sometimes  uncertainly,  to  mask. 


Strategic  Style, III:  Rebellious  (Tough) 

Merton's  "rebellion".  Rainwater's  "violent" 

. .in  which  you  force  others  to  give  you  what  you  need 
once  you  fail  to  win  it  by  verbal  and  other  means" . 


"The  Tough  Guy" 

He  seeks  high-risk,  high  gain  activities;  needs  excitement, 
change,  freedom,  action;  generally  lacks  support;  chronically  in 
trouble;  often  gets  caught;  seems  to  have  high  energy  level,  punctuated 
by  a lot  of  sleep;  doesn't  plan  activities  much,  nor  does  he  think 
ahead  as  to  the  probable  consequences  of  his  actions;  does  a lot 
either  on  impulse  or  because  one  of  his  buddies  initiated  it  and  he 
just  goes  along  for  the  action;  perhaps  very,  almost  blindly,  loyal 
to  his  peer  group;  tends  to  repeat  mistakes. 


Strategic  Style  IV:  Conformist 

Merton's  "ritualism/conformity ,"  Rainwater's  "reactive. 


(Accepts  basic  terms  of  social  and  other  situations  as  others 
define  them:  does  not  attempt  to  change,  reject,  or  manipulate 
people  or  rules  for  his  own  end;  goes  along  with  the  crowd 
takes  his  cues  from  others.) 


"The  Too-Good  Guy"  : 


He  doesn't  challenge  authority;  (parent,  teacher  or  older 
child;  very  sensitive  about  himself;  does  OK  in  school;  does  no  wrong; 
no  smoking j drinking,  fighting,  stealing,  no  girls;  does  work  for 
money;  plays  a lot;  immature;  little  self-confidence. 


"The  Alright  Guy": 

. He  is  concerned  with  the  way  others  see  him  and  conforming  to 
their  standards,  but  not  as  uptight  as  the  "too  good  guy";  may  engage 
in  small  infractions  which  are  not  risky  (like  petty  thievery)  and 
which;are  more  or  less  acceptable  (like  a clerk  may  swipe  a few  paper 
clips  or  stamps);  joins  in  with  prevailing  mood  when  with  peers;  does 
OK  in  school  (re:  discipline  (of ten  grades) ; not  "cool"  and  not  much 
street  savvy;  avoids  fights  though  he  could  have  a temper  or  flare  up 
occasionally;  may  work  for  money;  may  not  make  much  of  an  impression 
on  others,  but  is  accepted;  may  mess  with  girls,  smoke  or  drink,  but 
not  be  in  trouble  on  account  of  it;  neutral,  sort  of  indefinite  self 
image;  apt  to  think  of  himself  as  a "regular  guy"  but  not  a "good 

guy"- 


Strategic  Style; V:  Withdrawn 

Merton' s "retreatism";  Rainwater' s "depressive". 
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(''...goals  are  increasingly  constricted  to  the  bare 
necessities  for  survival....")  Range,  intensity,  and 
frequency  of  relationships  are  decreased. 


"The  Withdrawn  Kid": 

He  has  no  street  life;  is  introverted,  a loner,  or  has  one 
best  friend*;  engages  in  solitary  activities  e.g.  hobbies,  TV,  reading; 
controlled,  but  can  be  forceful;  OK  in  school;  may  value  "quiet"  label; 
unsure  of  self,  at  least  vis-a-vis  others,  or  perhaps  doesn't  think 
much  of  self;  reserved,  maybe  shy;  on  first  impression,  may  seem  sad; 
limited  contacts  with  any  others  except  those  necessary. 

The  Retreater,  the  "Bad  News  Cat": 

He  feels  pressure  from  everyone  around  him  but  tries  not 
to  give  in;  doesn't  fight  back,  but  resists  passively;  ignores  taunts; 
feels"bad,  kind  of  mad",  or  depressed;  lot  of  "acting";  feels  victimized; 
expects  disapproval.  r ■ 


i,:~  ■■  He  ’s  ;.  likely;,  ,.if  with  several  kids  to  engage  with  them  in  withdrawal 

behavior  such  as  glue-shif f ing=,  mild  drinking  or  pot ^ - 
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Race  Variables 


1.  Militant  Racial  Identity:  This  scale  is  made  up  of  the  addi- 

tion of  a number  of  individually  coded  items  designed  to  assess 
the  subject's  attitudes  toward  and  feelings  about  both  hypothe- 
tical and  real  issues  which  deal  with  his  sense  of  black 
identity  and  pride  particularly  in  reference  to  political  matters 
(they  were  scored  on  a scale  from  "disapproval"  to  "approval"): 
the  following  items  make  up  this  measure:  a)  feelings  about 

a black  leader  being  killed;  b)  his  reaction  to  riots  in  the 
ghetto;  c)  his  feelings  about  black  power;  d)  whether  or  not 
he  would  push  a magic  button  to  turn  the  entire  population 
black;  e)  whether  or  not  he  would  take  a magic  pill  which  would 
transform  him  into  a white  person. 

2 Willingness  to  Move  in  the  White  World:  This  scale  represents 

a series  of  measures  which  relate  to  the  FC's  inclination  to 
participate  in  the  "White  World";  items  were  separately  coded 
in  terms  of  how  the  subject  felt  about,  a)  living  in  a white 
neighborhood; ’ b)  attending  a predominantly  white  school; 

c)  socializing  with  groups  of  adolescents  who  were  white; 

d)  having  close  white  male  friends. 

3.  Level  of  Negro  Knowledge:  This  measure  attempted  to  assess  the 

subject's  familiarity  with  both  past  and  contemporary  Negro 
figures  and  groups.  Although  the  final  scale  consisted  of  his 
total  knowledge  of  groups  ana  individuals,  sub-scales  were 
obtained  that  concentrated  on  different  areas  in  which  Negroes 
have  become  well-known,  in  the  past  and  present.  These  included 
entertainment,  and  sports  figures,  as  well  as  political  personalities 
In  addition  the  subject's  knowledge  of  Negro  figures  who  played 
roles  in  American  history,  art  and  science  was  measured.  Finally 

we  measured  the  extent  of  the  subject's  knowledge  of  black 
political,  cultural  and  community  groups.  The  measure  called 
"Knowledge  of  groups  and  leaders"  refers  only  to  black  political 
and  cultural  leaders  and  groups. 

4.  System  Open-Closed:  This  measure  was  designed  to  assess  the 

subject' s judgements  about  racial  barriers  and  discrimination  in 
contemporary  American  society.  Again,  a group  of  individually 
coded  items  (each  derived  from  different  interview  questions) 
made  up  this  scale:  a)  the  number  of  disadvantages  of  being 

Negro  that  the  FC  listed;  b)  the  number  of  specific  things  which 
the  FC  said  that  Negroes  cannot,  or  are  hot  encouraged  to  do  in 
their  lives  or  with  their  lives  as  opposed  to  white  people; 

c)  whether  or- not  the  subject  -felt  that:  in  general  life  in  the 
United  States  is  different  for  Negroes  thanr for  white  people, 
and  if  so  is  it  worse  or  better;  d)  whether,  or  not  things  are 
’■  --v* changing  - for  .Negroes  -today  for.;  . the.  worse  or;  for;  the-  better  ^ 
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5.  "Stereotyping11:  This  measure  derives  from  a question  which  asked 

the  subjects,  "What's  the  difference  between  white  people  you 
know  and  Negro  people  you  know?"  An  answer  was  coded  as  "stereo- 
typic" if  the  subject  claimed  that  Negro  and  white  people  were 
exactly  the  same;  these  responses  seemed  to  conform  to  the  myth 
(learned  in  school,  through  the  media,  and  perhaps  at  home)  of 
perfect  equality  between  the  races,  especially  in  regard  to  oppor- 
tunity and  privilege.  The  other  two  categories  of  the  measure 
di.s criminated  between  those  subjects  who  made  generalized  or 
uncomplicated  statements  about  racial  differences  (e.g.,  "Blacks 
are  good  at  sports  and  Whites  are  good  at  making  money")  and  those 
subjects  who  presented  more  complex  and  analytical  statements 
about  such  differences. 

6.  Combined  Racial  Identity:  This  scale  represents  a cluster  of 

measures  which  are  intended,  in  combination,  to  tap  the  subject's 
sense  of  himself  as  a black  American.  The  individual  items  include 
elements  of  his  political  and  cultural  connectedness  with  black 
people,  as  well  as  feeling  or  lack  of  feelings  of  racial  pride. 

The  scale  was  created  by  the  addition  of  the  following  separate 
measures:  a)  "militant  racial  identity"  (described  above); 

b)  "Positive  racial  identity";  this  variable  discriminates  among 
those  subjects  who,  when  asked  about  racial  differences,  assigned 
superior  qualities  to  whites,  did  not  assign  superior  qualities 
to  blacks,  or  did  assign  superior  qualities  to  blacks  (alterna- 
tively subjects  were  placed  in  this  last  category  if  they  presented 
a complex  discussion  of  racial  differences  which  powerfully  implied 
or  explicitly  articulated  a strong  sense  of  positive  identity 
with  black  people) ; c)  the  subjects  were  asked  to  list  what  they 
judged  to  be  advantages  of  being  black;  answers  were  categorized 
according  to  the  content  of  the  responses,  which  provided  a rough 
continuum  from  those  who  thought  there  were  no  advantages,  to 
those  that  listed  specific  behaviors,  attitudes,  or  talents  pos- 
sessed exclusively  by  blacks.  (See  appended  codebook  for  specific 
categories). 

Occupational  Variables 

All  of  the  occupations  variables  were  constructed  around 
versions  of  the  same  basic  coding  scheme  with  the  exceptions  of  "Million 
aire  - WISE  — President  (Fantasy  Ideal  Jobs)  "Could  FC  Be  Ideal" 

"Source  of  Reasons  Why  FC  Can  or  Cannot  Attain  Ideal  Job,"  . "FC'n  Nega- 
tive Joh  Choice  Reasons,"  "Jobs  Blacks  Can't  Get.1'  . 

The  coding  system  for  the  following  list  of  variables  ori- 
ginates in  Occupations  and  Social  Status  (Reiss,  et  al.  1961)  and 
The  American  rGccut;ationaI-"Structure^(BiauKand  ^Duncan  , 3967) 
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Variables,  (by  number) 


140-142 

143-145 

344-346 

316-318 

319-321 

322-324 

325-327 

334-336 

328-330 

331-333 

338 

339 

340 

341-343 


Father's;  Occupation  (Screening  Interview) 

Mother's  Occupation 

Father's  Occupation  (Work  Interview)  • 

FC's  First  Choice  of  Occupations 
FC's  Second  Choice  of  Occupations 
Father's  Choice  of  Jobs  for  FC 
Mother's  Choice  of  Jobs  for  FC 
FC's  Negative  Job  Choice 
Father's  Negative  Job  Choice  for  FC 

Mother's  Negative  Job  Choice  for  FC 

FC's  Negative  Job  SES  (Grouped) 

Father's  Negative  Job  Choice  for  FC-SES  (Grouped) 

Mother's  Negative  Job  Choice  for  FC-SES  (Grouped) 

FC's  Ideal  Job  Choice 


The  first  coding  scheme  is  referred  to  as  the  occupation 
"prestige"  scale;  here  each  occupation  is  assigned  a numerical  value 
from  0 to  96  based  on  listings  derived  from  the  NORC  (National  Opium 
Research  Center)  Index  of  Socioeconomic  Status  (listed  in  P.eiss, 
Appendix  A,  1961).  The  NORC  Scale  was  calculated  from  1950  census 
data;  the  scale  rankings  were  arrived  at  through  a regression  analysis 
which  included  income,  education  and  degree  of  prestige  assigned  to 
the  various  occupations  obtained  in  a large  survey  cf  the  American 
public.  The  "grouped  prestige"  variable  is  a simple  collapsing  of 
the  prestige  rankings  with  five  groups.  Finally,  the  third  coding 
scheme  we  used  is  referred  to  as  the  SES  Scale,  and  consists  of 
descriptive  categories  of  occupations  (e.g.  professional,  trade,  ser- 
vice) , drawn  from  Blau  and  Duncan.  These  descriptive  categories 
correlate  highly  with  the  "prestige"  scale.  Some  categories  of  the 
Blau  and  Duncan  classification,  such  as  farm-worker, -were  eliminated 
from  our  code  when  they  were  clearly  not  applicable  to  the  present 
sample.  In  other  cases  additional  categores  were  added,  such: as  "bum" 
or  "millionaire"  when  these  were  appropriate  to  a particular  variable 
(e.g.  negative  job'  choice  or  ideal  job  choice. 

The  following  list  of  discrepancy  variables  were  also  based 
on  the  coding  found  in  -Reiss : 

Variable  #s  .f';  cV'v'v':  'o’  ; 

348V’ . ' FC  Job  Grouped  SES  Discrepancy:  FC  1st  - Father 1 s H? 

V; Occupation5*  (Status  Discrepancy) 

347  , FC  Job  Grouped  SES’  Discrepancy:  FC  lstvi-  Father 'siChoice1 

: ' 'f  o r - ;■] ■'■■■■  ■■■■■■  v. V;;;. & V;  ' J - ; ' ' . • 

349  Vv  FC  Job  Grouped  SES  Discrepancy:  FC  1st  - Mother 'sr-Choice  for 

o l V l ’ FC  V ; • '>  • : • • v"  • : V; : ’ ^ '■  ■ ' ; ?; ■ :: v 5 ••  / V- ■ r •; ; 

FC  Job  Grouped  SES  Discrepancy : V,FC  1st  Ideal  Job  Choice 
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In  each  case  a focal's  score  was  determined  for  the  "Grouped 
SES  Rank  Order"  version  of  the  two  variables  whose  SES  were  to  be 
compared,  and  the  focal  then  coded  according  to  the  SES  of  one  variable 
being  higher  than  another,  or  their  being  the  same. 

The  remaining  occupational  variables  were  coded  on  the  basis 
of  reading  master  codes  and  making  descriptive,  or  yes-no  judgments. 

The  Duncan  and  Blau  and  NORC  measures  were  used  because 
they  seemed  to  be  the  best  available  standardized  scales  of  occupational 
(hence  social-economic)  status,  despite  the  fact  that  they  were  con- 
structed from  data  on  the  majority,  white,  American  subculture.  At  the 
very  least,  using  these  indices  allows  us  to  compare  our  results  with 
those  of  other  minority  culture  studies,  and  with  what  is  known  of  the 
U.S.  population  as  a whole,  because  the  measures  are  widely  used. 


Two  Notes  on  the  Contingency  Tables 


1.  Why  the  N is  sometimes  incomplete.  It  will  be  apparent  from  looking 
at  the  data  tables  that  each  data  run  did  not  always  include  the 
entire  sample.  In  some  instances,  the  removal  of  some  subjects 
from  a particular  run  was  intentional,  when,  for  example,  we  were 
interested  in  examining  a dimension  that  was  relevant  only  to  some 
sub-group  of  subjects.  Another  reason  for  missing  cases  arose 

when  certain  responses  could  not  be  fit  into  any  of  the  coding  cate- 
gories. (We  sometimes  made  the  decision  to  sacrifice  these  cases 
instead  of  creating  additional  coding  categories  which  might  only 
be  applicable  to  one  subject  and,  thus,  reduce  the  potential  power 
of  the  statistical  test;  at  the  other  times  a given  response  was 
irrelevant  to  the  particular  code).  In  addition,  theta  were  times 
when  a certain  response  was  simply  too  difficult  to  code,  either 
because  of  its  ambiguity,  complexity  or  due  to  the  reticence  on 
the  part  of  some  subjects  to  give  full  and  adequate  responses  to 
certain  interview  items. 

2.  Testing  the  extremes  of  non-significant  cross-tabs.  The  reader  will 
note  that  we  may  from  time  to  time  violate  the  canon  that  forbids  re- 
searchers to  claim  findings  through  implicit  or  explicit  deletion  of 
cells  from  nonsignificant  contingency  tables  (rather  than  "collapsing" 
cells  from  already  significant  tables  or  performing  tests  on  parts  of  a 
table).  Since  we’re  engaged  in  exploratory  research,  and  because  of 
the  smallness  of  the  observed  frequencies  in  the  extreme  cells  some  of 
our  trichotomized  variables,  we  feel  it  legitimate  to  point  to  a possible 
relationship . when  we  think  we  see  one,  in  the  hopes  that  it  may  help 
ourselves  and  others  clarify  thinking,  identify  trends,  and  that  it  may 
stimulate  potentially  productive  hunches . . Therefore , in  reporting 

some  nonsignificant  tables , particularly  when  we’ve  made  predictions , 
we  haye  often  tested  the  extreme  cells,  arid  included  that  test  in  the 
table,  after  pointing  out  that  the  p level  for  the  whole  table  does  not 
reach'. significance.'-;,^;.;  . :: • 
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Comments  on  the  Literature  Relating  to  Family  Structure 


One  of  the  major  purposes  of  this  project  is  to  explore, 
help  delineate  and  aid  in  the  understanding  of  the  contribution  of 
varying  characteristics  of  family  structure  and  familial 
relationships  to  the  formation  of  aspects  of  identity,  coping 
styles  and  educational  and  vocational  aspirations  and  achiever 
ments, 


Particular  emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  complex  na- 
ture of  relationships  between  the  young  black  men  of  our 
sample  and  their  fathers  or  those  other,  older,  males  who  could 
also  serve  as  their  identification  models  for  it  is  precisely  , 
here  that  many  tensions  focus  and  converge  as  do  the  sun’s 
rays  through  a magnifying  glass  and  with  often  similar  effects: 
the  tensions  between  the  norms  of  the  dominant  white,  middle- 
class  culture  and  a subculture  with  its  own  integrity  and 
norms,  that  of  low-income  black  people;  the  tensions  between  rural 
and  urban,  southern  and  northern  life-styles ,;  and  between  African 
and  American  heritages;  and,  most  important  and  volatile,  the 
tensions  between  the  myth  of  equal  opportunity  and  the  realities 
of  racism  and  economic  exploitation. 


More  scientific  and  political  controversy  has  been 
focussed  on  the  question  of  the  intactness,  integrity  (and 
heriditary  endowment)  of  the  low-income,  black  family-particularly 
in  reference  to  the  social  and  economic  effects  of  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  father,  than  has  social  and/or  economic  benefit 
come  to  those  whose  lives  and  fates  have  been  under- scrutiny. 
^Possibly  the  most  tragic  recent  example  of  this  was  the  de- 
structive effect  which  the  controversy  over  the;  so-called  "Moyni- 
han  Report"  (Barton,  P.  and  Moynihan,  D.P.,  1965;  Rainwater,  L. 
and  Yancey,  W.L; , 196?)  had  upon  the  possibility  of  enacting 
family  assistance  legislation  during  the  Johnson  Administration,] 


However,  to  the  extent  that  public  program  development, 
advocacy  planning,  and  constructive  community  organization  (as 
well  as  social  scientific  methodology  and  theory)  can  benefit 
directly  from  the  breaking  down  of  fantasies  of  the  homogeneously 
pathetic  state  of  the  "fathef-absent-black-urbanrlov;errclass- 
family"?  it  seems  worth  while  briefly  to  review  some  examples  of 
the  literature  which  forms  background  and  context  for  our  work. 

Whether  portraying  black  or  white  groups,  studies  on  the 
effects  of  father-absence  on  the  personalities^  performance,  and \ 


aspirations  of  the  children  seem  'to  be  sortable  into  the  following 
categories:  "? sexual  identity.;  scholastic  and  'vocational  aspira- .. 
tions  and  achievement;  delinquency;  and  those  more  general  works 
which  are  concerned  with  the  structure  and  dynamics  of  the  "Negro; 
low-class  subculture",  and  particularly  with  the  self-perpetuated 
nature  of  what  Clark  (1965)  calls  "The  cycle  of  family  instability.” 
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Sexual  Identity 

Several  studies  have  concentrated  on  problems  of  (always 
masculine)  sexual  identity  which  they  have  attributed  to  the 
generally  deleterious  effects  of  the  temporary,  seasonal,  or 
permanent  absence  of  the  father  from  the  household.  In  summing  up 
some  of  them,  Burton  and  Whiting  (1960)  write:  "The  absence  of 

the  father  produces  in  the  boy  cross-sex  identification  which  is 
either  acted  out,  or,  more  usually  defended  against  by  exaggerated 
masculine  behaviour".  Similar  findings  and  formulations  appear  in 
papers  by  Miller  (1958) , Stoltz  (1954) , Lynn  and  Sawrey  (1959) , 
Woronoff  (1962),  Pettigrew  (1964),  Biller  and  Borstelmann  (1967), 
and  Biller  (1968).  Pettigrew,  for  example,  cites  (pp.  19-20)  an 
unpublished  study  comparing  two  matched  samples  of  "working  class 
Negroes  in  Boston  (which)  matched  21  adult  males  whose  fathers  had 
been  absent  during  their  early  childhood  with  21  men  who 
possessed  similar  characteristics  (age,  income,  education,  region  of 
birth,  etc.),  but  whose  fathers  had  been  present  in  their  early 
childhood",  (non- significant)  trends,  indicating  that  the  men  from 
"father-absent"  homes  "felt  more  victimized,  less  in  control  of 
the  environment,  and  more  distrustful  of  others,"  Biller  found  a 
sample  of  father  absent,  black,  six  year-old  boys  "less  masculine" 
than  either  their  father-present  counterparts  or  white  father-' 
absent  or  father-present  boys  on  ? "projective"  (rather  than  di-r 
rectly  observable)  "sex-role  orientation"  test,  and  asserted  that 
"underlying  sex-role  orientation  is  more  influenced  by  father 
absence  and  family  background  than  are  more  manifest  aspects  of 
masculinity." 

Other  investigators  have  either  found  cross-sex  identifi- 
cation, sex-role  confusion  and  conflict  to  be  more  frequent  among 
younger  than  older  boys,  or  have  attributed  observed  problems  of 
sexual  identification  to  factors  other  than  the  absence  of  the 
father.  For  example,  McCord,  and  Thurber  (1962) , investigating 
social  workers’  observations  of  white  adolescent  boys  from  poor 
families,  found  aggression  and  signs  of  feminine  identification 
in  the  behaviour  of  boys  whose  fathers  had  left  home  when  the  boys 
were  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve.  It  is  important  to  note, 
however,  these  same  underlying  effects  were  found  to  hold  if  the 
father  were  present  but  the  mother  was  "deviant'*  or  rejecting. 

In  a study  which  adds  further  complexity  to  the  problem, 
Heatherington  (1966),  found  that  black  and  white  adolescent  boys 
who  had  lost  their  fathers  before  the  age  of  five  were  less 
aggressive  and; less  likely  to  involve  themselves  in  sex-typed  ac- 
tivities involving  competition,  aggression, ?;or  physical  contact. 
These  subjects  showed  marked  "feminine,  sex-role  preferences"  how- 
ever, for  those -whose  fathers  left  after  the  child  was  five,  the 
loss  had  no  effect  on  sex- typed  behaviours ,sexrrole  preferences, 
aggression*'  or  activities  preferences.  The  only  differences  which 
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were  obtained  showed  a reduction  of  dependency  on  parents  and 
apparently  stronger  bonds  with  peers. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  provided  in  those  two 
studies  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  discrepant  findings 
relating  to  age  and  for  tho  fact  that  McCord  and  colleagues  found 
both  aggression  and  its  avoidance  to  be  associated  with  father- 
absence  while  Heatherington  with  a similar  sample  found  not  in- 
creased but  only  decreased  aggressiveness. 

Subsequently,  Barclay  and  Cusmano  (1967)  reported  black, 
father-absent  boys  more  confused  in  sexual  identity.  Reviewing 
their  study  in  the  light  of  his  research,  Wasserman  0-968)  inter- 
preted their  results  as: 

"not  inconsistent  with  the  position  „that  passivity  or 
demasculinization  is  associated  more  with  the  true 
antecedents  to  marital  disruption  than  to  the  father’s 
physical  absence  per  se." 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  above  investigations,  Rafferty 
et  al  (1964)  with  a sample  of  father  present  and  absent  black 
kindergarten  children,  found  no  differences  due  to  either  father- 
absence  or  the  length  of  his  separation  from  the  house.  Because 
previously-cited  differences  were  obtained  from  children  younger 
than  those  studied  by  Rafferty  et  al,  it  might  be  argued  that 
effects  of  father-absence  would  be  muted  for  children  whose 
fathers  had  left  the  household  before  the  Oedipal  phase  had 
reached  its  height'  of  complexity.  However  there  is  no  reason sto 
hypothesize  that  the  differences  obtained  by,  either- McCord  and 
Thurber  or -by  Heatherington  would  not  have  been  present  had  those 
particular  samples  been  studied  earlier  in  their  lives,  nor  have 
available  theories  obtained  the  precision  necessary  to  depict  the 
process  whereby  such  differences  would  become  apparent  after  fiye 
while  they  had  been  latent  until  then V Also,  on  the  basis  of  the 
general  work  of  Deutsch  and  others  on  the  effects  cf  early 
deprivation,  one  could  have  easily  hypothesized  the  opposite  rev 
suit,  namely  a greater  effect  of  the  loss  of  the  father  on  younger 
children. :'y-’  . /;•  • •• 

At  any  rate  except  for  the  cross  cultural  finding  cited 
by  Burton  and  Vhiting  • (I960)  there  are  important  inconsis  tencies  of 
crossTStudies  attempting  to  relate  sexual  identity  conflicts  to 
father-absence  . ''Similarly  much  of  the  work  . concerned  with  the 
effects  attributed  to  the  ages  of  children  either ; at  the  time  of 
their  fathers 1 departure  has  failed  to  take, into  account  the;  mode 
in-  which  the  absence  occurred,  and  the  explanation  given  to  the 
children  which  would  influence? their  expectation  of  the  likelihood , i 
frequency , ;sand  pos s ib le  emotional  contacts  of  their  seeing  their 
fathers  in  future  period.  In  Heatherington’s  work,  separation  of  . 
father  from  family  was  permanent,  but  permanent  absence  is  not  in- 
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variably  the  case.  In  the  case  of  the  sons  of  the  Norwegian  sailors 
studied  by  Lynn  and  Sawrey,  the  children  expected  and  looked  forward 
to  their  fathers'  cyclical  return;  whatever  was  the  pain  of 
separation  the  defensive  reaction  to  that  pain,  they  knew  it  was 
temporary  and  a necessary  part  of  successful  role  performance  in  a 
culturally  esteemed  vocation.  Other  recurrent  but  temporary  ab- 
sences associated  with  work,  such  as  the  seasonal  absences  of  mi- 
grant farmers,  will  have  cycles  shorter  than  the  two  year  ab- 
sences of  the  Norwegian  sailors,  but  in  both  situations  fathers  may 
compensate  for  their  absence  by  spending  more  prolonged  periods  with 
their  families  than  persons  in  other  occupations  can  ever  do. 

The  situation  is  somewhat  different  in  the  case  of  children 
whose  fathers  go  to  war  (eg,  Stoltz,  1954),  As  in  the  case  of  the 
sailor,  the  traveling  salesman,  the  executive  who  only  comes  home 
weekends,  the  soldier  receives  (or  used  to  receive)  general  social 
approbation  for  his  departure:  he  is  not  deserting  his  family,  not 

leaving  it  because  he  can’t  "hack  it"  or  because  he  wants  to  go  but 
(as  it  is  explained  to  children)  because  he  must  go-for  the  sake  of 
his  family,  his  country,  his  company.  In  contrast  to  the  other 
situations,  though  the  soldier  will  be  expected  by  his  children  to 
return,  neither  will  the  actual  length  of  his  absence  be  known  or 
will  the  fear  that  he  may  never  return  be  ever  greatly  distant  from 
their  mother  and,  through  her,  from  them. 

Obviously  none  of  these  conditions  of  expectation 
obtain,  nor  the  dignity  of  the  reasons  for  the  absence,  in  the  case 
of  the  father  who  leaves  his  family  as  a result  of  marital  discord, 
particularly  for  the  unemployed  or  underemployed  black  man.  There 
will  be  many  permanent  separations  to  be  sure,  but  there  will  also 
be  many  temporary  separations  for  indefinite  lengths  of  time  and 
often  for  reasons  which  are  totally  unclear  to  the  child. 

Though  we  do  not  wish  to  gloss  over  the  fact  that  there  is 
a greater  proportion  of  "non-white"  than  white  husbands  who  are. 
divorced  or  separated  from  their  wives  in  the  United  States the 
Census  Statistics  cited  by  Barton  and  Moynihan  (op.-cit, ,p . 6) 
show  miniscule  differences  in  the  percentages  of  divorces  among 
whites  and  blacks  in  urban  and  rural  comparisons  while  the  rate  of 
separation  among  "non-whites"  approaches  three  times  that  of 
whites,  This  difference  between  the  divorce  and  the  separation  rate 
supports  the  speculation  that  the  black  husband  may  rejoin  and 
separate  from  his  family  more  frequently  than  the  white  and  that  the 
difference  is  probably  more  strongly  associated  with  economic  factors 
and  their  interpersonal  effects  than  purely  interpersonal  factors, 
(Incidentally , Langner  and  Michael,  1963,  also  using  the  1960  Census 
data,  found  that  30  to  40%  of  all  children,  black  and  white,  from 
urban  centers  had  the  experience  of  living  in  a broken  home  by  the 
■ age  of  eighteen ,)  v "•  •. O : j 
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For  reasons  argued  cogently  by  Moynihan  and  others,  in 
describing  debilitating  effects  of  discrimination  and  unemployment, 
the  black  man  may  be  able  to  remain  a family  member  only  if  he  is 
working;  if  he  does  not  have  a job  his  ability  to  fulfill  his  role 
in  the  family  could  last  only  as  long  as  the  hope  of  decent  em- 
ployment could  be  maintained.  If  his  unemployment  is  prolonged  or 
if,  by  working,  he  cannot  earn  enough  to  support  his  family,  he  may 
be  forced  by  the  current  welfare  system  to  separate  from  his  family 
or  to  live  a degrading  "underground"  existence,  constantly  fleeing 
the  footpads  of  welfare  investigators.  This  situation  is  hardly 
analagous  to  those  mentioned  above  which  much  of  the  literature  on 
father-absence  is  based.  The  child  in  the  poor  urban  family 
cannot  depend  on  the  term  of  his  father's  absence  ending  at  a 
definite  time;  he  may  fantasize  about  his  return  but  he  can’t  de- 
pend on  circumstances  to  bring  his  father  home  again.  In  order  to 
understand  the  effects  of  his  father’s  absence  we  must  therefore 
take  into  account  not  only  the  child’s  age  on  the  father’s  leaving 
but  the  construction  he  puts  on  the  separation,  the  exp ec-  • 
tancies  he  forms  about  future  relationships  with  the  father,  the 
compensatory  fantasies  evoked  by  the  absence,  the  reactions  of 
other  family  members-particularly  the  mother,  older  siblings,  and 
grandparents  to  the  separation,  and  the  conditions  which  make  .the 
relative  availability  Or  unavailability  of  potential  responsible 
father  surrogates  (eg.  Rainwater , 1966).  We  should  then  find  that 
at  laast  some  of  the  discrepancies  in  findings  are  due,  not  so  much 
as  we  had  thought,  to  differences  in  sample  selection  or 
methodology  but  to  a necessary  assumption  of  homogeneity  of  the 
effects  of  father-absence  upon  a population-"lower-class , urban 
Negroes’"  which’ is  often  treated  stereotypically  as  homogeneous  in 
spite  of  strong  evidence  to  the  contrary,  , - 

. We  should  not,  however,  be  overly  surpised  or  distressed 
at  the  inconclusiveness  or  lack  of  comparability  in  generalizability 
in  the  studies  of * the  effects  of  father-absence  on  black  or  white 
children  when  we  consider  that  the  literature  on  the  effect  of 
separation  from  both  parents  is  similarly  inconclusive.  The  major 
investigations  and  reviews  of  the  short  and  long-term  consequences 
of  children’s  prolonged  separation  from  their  parents  (Freud  and 
Burlingham,' 1944;  Maas,  1963;  Langner  and  Michael,  1963;  Yarrow^ 
1964,  passim)  show  no  general,  consistent,  and  enduring  effects, 
that  is,  no  significantly  greater  emotional  impairments,  no 
diminution  of  ability  to  establish  relationships  and  damage  to 
intellectual  functioning  (although  Langner  and  Michael,  studying 
whites  only , find  a slightly  higher  degree  of  symptomatology  for 
white  children  coming  from  non-intact  families , this  seems  almost 
balanced  out  by  the  maladaptive  effects  they  find  to  be 
associated  with  haying  step-rparenti  as  opposed  to  being  reared  by 
av single  parent  who  does  not  remarry) .'  Perhaps  what  has  contributed 
most  to  the  lack  of  conclusive  findings  in  this  area  is  less 
methodological  difficulties  or  the  complexity  of  the  problem  but, 
as  may  be  indicated  ir.  our  discussion  of  the  indominatability  of  the 
human  spirit, 
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A Note  on  Patriarchies  and  Matriarchies 

Whether  based  on  psychoanalytic  or  role  theory,  one  of  the 
main  premises  of  many  of  the  studies  we  have  cited  is  that  the 
father  is  the  sole  family  member  upon  whom  satisfactory  male  sex- 
role  identification  depends:  without  this  specific  uniquely- 

cathected  male  present,  the  boy  is  assumed  to  be  without  a proper 
object  of  identification.  Instead  it  is  often  implied  that  he  is 
"left"  to  identify  with  his  mother,  and  develops  either  "feminine" 
personality  attributes  or  confusion  in  sex-role  differentiation, 
or  else  he  camouflages  his  "assumed"  underlying  passivity  and 
dependence  through  compulsive  reaction-formation,  with  exag- 
gerated, overcompensated  masculinity. 

However  other  theoretical  frameworks  such  as  Lynn’s 
theory  of  sexual  identification  (1966),  posit  that  the  male  child 
sex^role  development  Is  as  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
attitudes  and  sexuality  of  the  mother  as  it  is  by  the  presence 
of  the  father.  According  to  Lynn,  two  processes  of  identification 
occur  simultaneously  in  the  child's  development:  parental 

identification  and  sexual  Identification.  Sexual  identification 
here  refers  to  the  "internalization  of  the  role  typical  of  a given 
sex  in  a particular  culture  and  to  the  unconscious  reaction 
characteristic  of  that  role, ., Thus,  theoretically,  an  individual 
might  be  thoroughly  identified  with  the  role  typical  of  his  own 
sex  generally  and  yet  poorly  identified  with  his  same  sex  parent 
specifically"  therefore,  even  if  the  father  is  present,  much  of  the 
male  child's  sexual  identification  must  depend  on  his  learning 
culturally  defined  sex-roles,  and  this  learning  process  will  depend 
highly  upon  female  as  well  as  male  reinforcement  from  both  inside 
and  outside  the  family. 

We  can  only  conjecture  how  monolithically  patriarchal 
the  white  middle  class  American  urban  family  has  been  in  recent 
generations.  There’s  much  reason  to  believe  that  with  the  decline 
of  community  cohesiveness,  the  work  ethic  and  the  internalized  and 
externalized  pressures  to  "succeed",  expand,  conglomerate,  have 
become  such  all-consuming  priorities  in  the  lives  of: many  middle 
class  American  males,  that  they  have  little  interest,  or  (perhaps 
to  be  more  gentle)  energy  or  time  to  devote  to  frequent  or  pro- 
longed direct  involvement  either  with  their  children  or  in  active 
family  decision-making  of  the  day-to-day  variety  of  which  much  of 
the  fabric  of  family  life  is  woven. 

The  assumption  that  the  black  low  income  family  in  the 
United  States  is  matriarchal  whereas  the  white,  lower  and  working 
class  family  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  middle  and  upper  class 
families  from  all  ethnic  and  racial  groups  are  patriarchal  is?  to 
say  the  least,  shaky  in  terms  of  the  recent  literature, 
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Regarding  white  lower-class  families,  Blood  and  Wolfe  (I960) 
found  the  wife  more  dominant  in  family  decision-making  than  expected. 
Similarly  Boverman  and  Elder  (1964),  studying  lower-class  adolescents'' 
perceptions  of  the  family  power  structure,  found  the  mother  to  be 
more  dominant.  Middleton  and  Putney  (1966),  found  no  significant 
differences  attributable  to  class  or  race  among  samples  of  white  and 
black  middle  class  professors  and  white  and  black  skilled  workers; 
all  families  tended  to  be  "equalitarian"  (although  non-working  wives 
were  more  dominant  than  working  wives).  Finally,  King  (1967,  1969) 
cites  data  showing  that  the  participation  of  the  black,  low-income 
father  is  stronger  in  family  decision  making  than  has  been  clas- 
sically portrayed. 

Though  the  father  in  the  intact  family  may  be  the  chief 
familial  agent  of  the  dispensation  of  rewards  and  punishment  to  his 
children-and,  we  have  seen,  there  is  reason  to  think  this  is  much 
less  the  case  than  was  previously  assumed  even  for  the  middle  class ? 
he  is  often  thoroughly  dependent  on  his  wife's  reports  and  judg- 
ments because  he  simply  hasn't  been,  around  long  enough  to  observe 
the  behavior,  of  his  children  first-hand,  nor  has  he  had  the  oc-r 
casion  to  try  to  make  sense  of  their  behaviour  unless  confronted 
with  an  important  career  choice  point  or  blatant  crisis;  in  fact, 
he  may  take  a humble  pride  in  the  thought  that  he  as  a father  is 
neither  expected  to  understand  nor  competent  to  engage  in  the 
practice  of  child-rearing,  which  is  essentially  a womens  ' "craft 
and  sullen  art,"  I would  hazard  that  the  discovery  that  many 
American  middle-class,  white  husbands  and  fathers  were  actually 
spending -more  time  than  usual  around  their  homes  and  learning  to 
participate  in  the  raising  of  their  children  would  make  most  of 
their  fellow  men  threatened  as  to  sexual  identity  and  only  in-: 
crease  mounting  apprehension,  wholly  justified,  about  the  future 
of  the  Republic. 

It  is  probable,  then,  that,  just  as  the  lower-income 
Negro  male  has  been  found  to  participate  more  actively  in  family 
decision-making  than  historically ^assumed,  .that  many  middle^class 
white  males  have  been  much  more  passive  than  theory  has  assumed. 

. \ V.  We  may  also  question  the  extent  to  which  personality 
characteristics  usually  linked  with  masculinity  or  femininity  are, 
in  fact,  sex  specific.  For  example,  in  the  actual  running  of  a. 
household-of - any  socio-economic  status  , a wife  may  be  called  on  to 
demonstrate  qualities'  usually  assigned  to  the  masculine  preserve, 
assertiveness,  aggressiveness,  pugnacity,  authoritarianism, 
physical  strength  and  endurance,  long-range  hard-headed j planning, 
the  taking  of  risks,  innovativeness  and  inner-direct edness  ,;1:- 
whereas  a. man  at  his  chosen  work,  may  daily  perform  (especially  in 
relation  to  his  superiors) , and  be  rewarded  for,  his  consummate 
mastery  of  qua li t ie s « o f ten  characterized  in  the  social, -scientific 
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literature  as  effeminate:  loyalty,  conformity,  compliance,  docility, 

flexibility,  malleability,  submissiveness,  coyness,  modesty,  self- 
effacement,  neatness,  vanity,  flattery,  sycophancy,  subtle  manipu- 
lation, gossiping  and  guile.  In' fact,  some  of  man’s  most  masculine 
professions  (eg.  military  service,  professional  athletics  ai’.d  corporate 
entrepreneurialism)  place  high  premium  on  these  abilities,  among  others, 
to  be  sure. 


Obviously,  the  fact  that  such  "feminine-by  association” 
attributes  are  often  essential  ingredients  in  a man’s  recipe  for 
success  does  not  detract  from  the  perceived  manliness  of  his  suc- 
cess. The  fact  that  he  is  rewarded  by  whatever  criteria-additional 
responsibilities  or  perquisites,  promotion,  pay  raises,  seniority 
benefits,  this  fact  serves  retroactively  as  an  unquestionable  af- 
firmation of  his  masculinity  (similarly,  when  a woman  is  successful 
in  a role  which  has  not  be  hi  traditionally  open  to  females,  success- 
ful through  the  utilization  of  the  same  "feminine"  traits  ascribed 
above  to  men  at  work,  her  success  also  serves  as  a reconfirmation  of 
her  masculinity,  or  the  masculinity  she  was  suspected  of  having 
when  she  entered  the  field  in  the  first  place.) 


Lynn’s  distinction  between  parental  identification  and 
sex-role  identification  is  extremely  important  here,  for,  in  our 
attempt  to  understand  the  process  whereby  a child  identifies  (or 
identifies  fully  or  partially  with  the  same  sex  parent,  we  often 
fail  to  note  and  give  proper  weight  to  salient  differences  in  the 
ways  that  mothers  and  fathers  are  experienced  by  children  because 
of  differences  in  the  kinds  and  ranges  of  behaviour  they  typically 
exhibit  before  their  children.  Here  I am  speaking  about  parental 
behaviour  directly  observable  by  children  rather  than  behaviour 
which  is  inferred  by  them,  related  to  them  by  parents,,  or  inferred 
by  their  seeing  the  reaction  of  other  persons  to  their  parents. 
Clearly,  children  in  their  most  crucial  formative  years  have  far 
greater  opportunity  for  prolonged  and  continued  contact  with  their 
mothers  (or  the  person  who  cares  for  them,  usually  a woman)  than 
their  fathers.  By  experiencing  a wide  range  of  their  mothers 
activities  and  moods,  children  develop  an  intimate  awareness  not 
only  of  the  mother’s  child-related  interactions  and  feeliiags  but  of 
her  general  competencies,  coping  styles,  and  affective  reactions 
to  frustration  and  accomplishment.  On  the  other  hand,  children  do 
not  directly  experience  the  larger  context  in  which  their  father's 
masculine  role  is  performed  and  evaluated  but  rather,  at  second- 
hand, through  his  affective  state  on  coming  home  from  work  through 
the  image  he  presents  to  them  of  himself  or  out  with  his  peers, 
through  his  wife’s  reactions  to  him,  through  his  ability  to  provide 
economic  security  and  luxuries,  and  through  their  gaining  knowledge 
of  the  esteem  in  which  their  neighborhood  or  the  general  society 
holds  him  by  virtue  of  his  attaining  particular  social  and  occupa- 
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So  long  as  the  father  maintains  his 
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money  and  provide  security  into  the  family  he  is  called  effective 
even  though  the  child  may  never  see  him.  However  roles  may  be 
distributed  in  any  family  where  the  father,  employed  or  unemployed, 
is  generally  away  from  home-except  for  a few  weekday  hours  before 
the  young  child's  bedtime  and  more  concentrated  period  on  the 
weekends  and  holidays,  the  source  of  his  prestige  and  authority 
must  be  much  more  dependent  on  factors  external  to  or  intervening 
in  his  direct  relationship  with  his  children  than  is  the  source  of 
maternal  authority.  As  was  said  above,  even  if  it  is  the  un- 
questioned role  of  the  father  to  be  charged  with  the  dispensation  of 
rewards  and  punishment  within  a particular  family,  it  is  often  the 
necessary  role  of  the  mother  to  fill  him  in  on  why  the  child  should 
be  punished  or  disciplined  and,  as  often,  to  suggest  to  him 
(whether  or  not  he  typically  goes  along  with  her)  the  appropriate 
levels  of  reward  or  punishment  and  manner  of  conveying  same.  We  are 
familiar  with  the  ways  that  family  members  particularly  mothers 
communicate  to  the  child  those  intervening  and  external  factors 
which  function  to  enhance  or  erode  the  image  of  the  father  as  an 
effective  and  powerful  male;  "Daddy  will  hit  the  ceiling  when  he 
hears  what  you  did... I haven’t  decided  whether  to  tell  him  but...’*-; 
"your  father  didn't  come  home  tonight  because  he  loves  us  and  he’s 
been  working  overtime  so  that  we  can  have  a nice  vacation":  or 
’’don't  bother  daddy  now,  he  gets  kind  of  grouchy  after  he’s  been 
laid  off  so  long." 

So  far  as  the  son  is  concerned,  the  relative  power  and 
"masculinity"  he  perceives  in  his  father  is  partially  a result  of 
direct  interrelating  with  him,  partially  the  image  of  his  father 
reflected  through  others,  especially  his  mother,  and  partially 
(often  mostly)  a function  of  his  perception  of  the  status  attribu-r 
ted; to  his  father  solely  because  he  is  married,  he  is  a father,  he 
supports  his  family,  and  he  occupies  social  and  occupational  roles 
particularly  respected  in  his  community.  The  latter  factor  of  the 
social  status; granted  the  father  as  head, of  the  family  and  provider 
cannot  be  overstated,  for  in- our  culture  it  is  often  powerful  enough 
to  either  overcome  or  to  balance  out  his  personal  deficits  and  lack 
of  competence  in  other  areas,  particularly  family  functioning,  and 
can  only  be  negated  by  a virtually  total  and  visible  vocational 
failure,  emotional  breakdown,  or  by  the  stigma  of  his  desertion  of 
his  family.  All  these  factors  suggest  that,  because  a child's 
perception  of  his  or  her  father,  whether  present  or  absent  from  the 
home,  is  much  more  dependent  on  data’ from  other  sources  than  direec 
father-child  interaction  than  is  the  perception  of  the  mother,  it  is 
therefore  much  more  vulnerable  to  the; child's  distortions  and  com- 
pensatory fantasies  as  he  or  she  tries  to  "fill  in''  the  picture  of 
the  father,  and  to  harmonize  discrepancies  in  the  images  received 
from  the  different- roles  in; which  he  functions  and  in  which  others 
perceive  him. 
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Though  we  would  expect  the  situation  to  be  general 
throughout  our  culture  there  are  clearly  differences  depending 
class  or  caste  in  the  extent  to  which  the  social  structure 
supports  the  individual  father  by  ascribing  status  to  his  role  as 
father  and  husband.  In  the  white  and  middle-class  family,  re-r 
gardless  of  the  degree  to  which  occupational  demands  remove  the 
father  from  the  home,  he  still  remains  its  figure  head.  As  the 
central  wage-earner,  he  is  the  person  upon  which  the  whole  family 
structure  depends  (Seeley,  Sim,  Loosly,  1956).  No  matter  how  much 
of  the  actual  discipline  involved  in  child-rearing  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  mother  the  father  still  holds  a symbolic  position  as 
"head  of  the  family"  and  he  is  still  expected  to:  (a)  to  set  up  an 
example  for  his  sons  and  thus  to  supply  his  sons  with  educational 
and  vocational  goals;  (b)  to  reinforce  his  sons  masculine  identity 
through  encouraging  the  development  of  comraderie  in  his  sons  by 
taking  them  to  sports  events,  etc.;  and  (c)  and,  to  pass  along  to 
his  sons  either  implicitly  or  explicitly  a heritage  which,  if  it  is 
not  fully  known,  can  at  least  be  unearthed  as  far  into  the  past  as 
is  necessary  to  provide  a sense  of  ethnic,  racial  or  religious 
identity. 


In  the  black,  low-income  family  on  the  other  hand,  the 
father’s  role  is  drastically  affected  by  a heritage  corroded  by 
raci  -'.m  and  the  socio-economic  conditions  under  which  he  lives 
specifically  the  limited  employment,  low  quality  and  degree  of  ed- 
ucation and  the  lack  of  political  power  available  to  him.  Little 
assurance  of  stability  or  "survival  security"  comes  his  way  even 
with  a job.  As  Pettigrew  (1964)  states,  "when  the  unskilled  Negro 
male  has  managed  to  secure  a job,  he  generally  assumes  an  occupa- 
tion that  pays  barely  enough  to  support  himself  much  less  a family", 
the  last  man  hired,  the  last  man  promoted,  and  the  first  man  laid 
off-the  black  male  has  been  mocked  rather  than  supported  by  the 
"American  dream"  of  the  stable,  father-support  family  which  is  con- 
stantly accruing  means  and  respect,  a fantasy  whose  pressures  he 
must  bear  nonetheless.  Unlike  the  white  middle  or  working-class 
father,  no  status  is  automatically  granted  him  as  a father,  a hus- 
band, or  a job-holder.  In  fact,  those  factors  of  status  are  more 
likely  to  come  to  the  black  woman  who  has  traditionally  had  both 
the  opportunity  to  earn  higher  salaries  and  prestigious  occupations 
and  the  alternative  of  placing  herself  and  her  children  under  the 
care  of  ABC  payments,  which  may  not  be  adequate  but  have  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  continuous  (as  long  as  her  husband  is  not  at 
home) . 

Since  circumstances  rarely  have  permitted  the  black  father 
educational  and  occupational  achievements  which  his  child  could 
unambivalently  emulate  and  since  he  is  thus  deprived  of  the  auto- 
matic ascription  of  "head  of  family"  which  the  white  wife,  in 
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marrying,  bestows  upon  her  husband,  we  might  assume  that  the  black 
father’s  position  in  his  family  will  be  what  he  makes  it;  nothing 
will  be  masked  or  enhanced  by  prestige  assigned  to  his  role  as 
father  or  breadwinner.  Thus,  whatever  effect  he  has  on  his  son 
will  more  likely  result  or  be  influenced  by  direct  interaction  than 
in  the  case  of  the  white  father. 

Father  absence  must  also  be  considered  within  a context 
which  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  actual  relationship  between 
father  and  son.  If  the  father’s  hostile  or  indifferent  to  a son 
before  separation,  the  aftermath  in  terms  of  the  child's  develop- 
ment may  have  more  to  do  with  this  relationship  than  with  the 
father's  absence.  And,  conversely,  if  he  has  been  living  in 
supportive  and  has  spent  meaningful  time  with  his  children,  if  he 
has  actually  participated  in  their  formative  years,  then  the  results 
may  be  more  favorable,  regardless  of  later  separation,  particularly 
if  he  maintains  positive  relations  with  his  children  after  leaving 
the  household.  (Our  findings,  to  be  described  below,  support  this 
common-sensical  position.) 

In  the  father-absent  home,  the  son’s  ability  to  find  in 
his  father  a positive  object  of  identification  will  be  related  not 
only  to  the  nature  of  their  continued  contacts  but  to  the  image  of 
the  father  as  conveyed  by  the  mother,  other  relatives,,  friends,  and 
older  siblings  who  knew  the  father  better,  as  well  as  upon  the  usually 
positive  compensatory  fantasies  children  build  up  about  parents  who 
are  away  or  dead.  If  a child  from  an  intact  family  is  greatly  de- 
pendent upon  his  mother's  portrayal  of  his  father,  much,  more  will  be 
his  reliance  on  her  accounts  of  him  when  lie  is  gone* (Clausen,  1966). 
Even "if  the  mother  hasn't  much  good  to  say  about  the  father  but 
simply  doesn't  overtly  derogate  him  and  is  otherwise  supportive  of 
the  child’s  masculine  behaviour  and  encourages  his  identification 
with  masculine  figures  outside  the  family ^ we  may  find  a radically 
different  developmental  process  at  work,  one  which  resembles  more 
the  process  assumed  to  be  normative  in  the  white  middle-class,  than 
if  the  mother  acts  out  her  hostility  towards  men  on  her  son, 
neglects  him,  or  prefers  to  express  her  eroticism  by  babying  him  and 
reinforcing  passivity,  dependency  or  other  so-called  ufeminine" 
aspects  of  his  behaviour  (Wylie  and  Delgado,  1959 j also  Lynn  and 
Sawrey,  op  cit.) . 

'•■■■■■■  V V ••  -N;- -<v  , ••  v,y  v>-  v y 

Scholastic  and  Vocational  Achievement- and 'Aspiration 
(including  IQ  as  related  t<?  achievement) 

Generally  the  facts  concerning  the  effects  of  different  forms 
of  family  structure  and  the  condition  of  father  absence  on  intel- 
lectual and  academic  achievement  within  samples  of  black  children 
and  adolescence  from  1 owr in  come  families  give  a mixed  picture.  Deutsch 
. , and  Brown.  (19.64 X examining  IQ  scores  of  black  first  and  fifth  graders 
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from  poor  families  in  New  York  City,  found  evidence  that  children 
from  father-absent  families  performed  less  well  on  IQ  and  other 
academic  criteria  than  did  children  whose  fathers  were  in  the  home. 

Our  search  of  the  literature  leaves  some  uncertainty  as  to  how 
widely  these  findings  have  been  replicated  or  corroborated  in 
other  studies,  especially  in  regards  to  IQ  scores. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  investigations  along  with  that 
of  Langner  and  Michael,  who  dealt  only  with  whites,  have  not 
found  deficits  in  intellectual  and  academic  performance  associated 
with  separation  from  parents.  The  authors  of  the  "Coleman  Report" 

(Coleman,  et  al,  1966)  concluded  that  father* absence  was  one  of 
the  weakest  background  factors  they  had  utilized.  Likewise, 

Wasserman  (1968),  in  an  intensive  smallr-sample  study,  found  that, 
though  black  male  children  from  father-absent  homes  had  a greater 
frequency  of  "nervous  symptoms"  and  school  "behavior  problems" 
than  those  whose  fathers  were  present,  there  were  ho  significant 
relationships  between  variables  related  to  father  absence  and 
variables  related  to  school  achievement.  He  makes  the  point  that, 
whether  father  absent  or  not,  the  fearful,  overprotected  or  wither 
drawn  youngster  may  not  only  be  a good  student  but., .highly 
conforming  generally." 

The  expectation  that  father  absence  will  be  predictive 
of  poor  intellectual  and  academic  performance  is  sometimes 
coupled  with  the  implicit  recognition  or  assumption  that  the 
husbandless  mother  may  have  lower  aspirations  for  herself  and  her 
son  or  that  she  may  be  a poor  conveyor  and  supporter  of  such 
aspirations  so  far  as  her  son  is  concerned.  According  to  Parker 
and  Kleiner  (1966)  she  may  "exert  a depressing  influence  on  the 
goal-striving  behavior  of  her  children"  because  of  her  own 
relatively  lower  "goal-striving  stress". 

Independent  of  intactness  of  family,  there  are  other 
studies,  such  as  that  of  Whiteman,  Brown  and  Deutsch  (1967)  which 
either  corroborate  Parker  and  Kleiner  in  relating  low  academic  and 
vocational  aspirations  to  low  SES  or  which  point  to  low  intra-class 
effects.  (One  of  these  latter  investigations,  Duncan  & Duncan,  1969, 
will  be  discussed  below  in  regards  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  self- 
perpetuating  aspects  of  ghetto  culture.)  Incidentally,  Walter  Miller  (1958)^ 
affirms  the  heterogeneity  of  the  black  "lower  class"  by  noting  that,  re^ 
gardless  of  the  specific  family’s  score  on  any  particular  SES  measure, 
one  operational  definition  of  middle-class  status  (or  orientation 
towards  the  middle  class)  which  could  properly  be  utilized  in  this  sort 
of  investigation  would  be  the  parents ’sense  that  their  children  would 
and  should  attend  college,  that  is,  the  expectation  of  going- and  the 
sense  of  having  a. right  to  . go  to  college  as  opposed  to  the  aspiration. 

In  other  words,  the  definition  of  social  class  may  involve  important 
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attitudinal  variables  which  can  transcend  the  usual  demographic 
indices.  It  should  be  added  that,  on  the  basis  of  interviews 
with  parents  and  contacts  with  groups  in  the  black  communities 
of  Boston  and  other  large  northern  megalopolitan  areas  we  concur 
with  Reiss  and  Rhodes  (1959)  and  Lewis  (1966)  that  the  educational 
aspirations  of  low-income  blacks  tend  to  he  quite  high,  independent 
of  family  structure,  so  consistently  high  that  researchers  such  as 
Antonovsky  have  characterized  them  as  being  quite  unrealistic  in 
terms  of  available  opportunities. 

Regarding  the  varying  effects  of  maternal  and  paternal 
aspirations  on  the  child  it  seems  likely  that  women  in  general  or 
mothers  of  matriarchal  families,  whether  husbandless  or  not,  might 
have  higher  academic  and  occupational  aspirations .for  their 
children  than  do  the  childrens1'  fathers.  (See  Chapter  11),  And 
especially  the  black  woman  who  has  no  husband  or  close  male  to 
inform  her  about  the  work  world  for  black  young  men,  occupational 
aspirations  for  a son  may  not  only  be  higher  but  possibly  vaguer 
and  less  realistic  because  of  the  absence  of  any  male  to  temper  her 
hopes  and  wishes  with  either  the  bitter  reality  of  vocational 
possibilities  for  black  males  (Corbin,  1968)  or  a knowledge  of  the 
instrumental  steps  necessary  for  black  men  to  achieve  occupational 
mobility , 


Rosen  (1957)  working  with  mothers1'  responses  rather  than 
childrens1  responses,  accummulated  some  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
but  Smith  and  Abramson's  attempted  replication  of  his  findings  (3,962) 
failed,  When  we  consider  only  studies  utilizing  students  own  re— 
ported  aspirations  or  their  perception  of  parents1  aspirations  for 
them,  the  accummulated  findings  do  not  support  the  hypothesis  of 
depressed  education  and  vocational  aspirations  whether  due  to  race, 
class,  or  non-rintactriess  of  family.  To  th^.  contrary*  Reiss,  Jr,  and 
Rhodes  (op  cit,  1959) , Antonovsky  and  Lerner  (1959)  , Smith  and  . 
Abramson,  and  Antonovsky  (1967).  all  found  samples  of  blacks 'generally 
to  be  higher  in  both  educational  and  occupational  aspirations  than, 
were  white  groups.  The  proportion  of  black  youth  from  non-intact 
families  was  high  enough  so  the  lowering  of  aspirations  associated 
with  father  absence  would,  have  washed  out  the  striking  overall 
differences;  in  Antonovsky  and  Lerner 's  sample,  for  instance,  58% 
of  the  black  youth.. were  from, non— intact  families  as  compared  to  31% 
of  the iwhitej  lower-rclass  youth.  Reiss  and  Rhodes  found  that, 
although  delinquents  and  truants  were  most  likely  to  want  to  quit 
school,;  "Negro  adolescents  value  school  more  than  white  adolescents , 11 
and  that  they  are  more  achievement-oriented  in  terms  of  their 


educational  aspirations. 
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Delinquency 

The  bulk  of  investigations  into  the  familial  correlates  of 
juvenile  delinquency  find  some  degree  of  association  between  delin- 
quency and  intactness  or  cohesiveness  of  family  (eg.  the  Gluecks, 
1951  and  1968;  Reckless,  Dinitz  and  Murray,  1956;  Cavan,  1959; 
Scarpitti,  et  al,  1960;  and  Kramer,  1964).  The  magnitude  of  re- 
lationships obtained,  to  my  knowledge,  have  not  been  significantly 
higher  for  black  youth  than  for  white,  although  the  frequencies  of 
"husbandlessness"  have  been  greater  for  neighborhoods  in  the  black 
ghetto. 


The  fact  that  correlations  have  typically  been  found 
does  not  establish  the  absence  of  the  father  or  mother  as  a cause 
of  delinquency  of  the  child,  especially  when  father  absence  is  due 
to  marital  discord,  rather  than  say  migration  to  a better  job-site, 
or  unemployment,  and  the  necessity  to  be  away  from  the  family  in 
order  that  the  mother  be  eligible  for  a ADC.  Nye  (1957)  reports 
that  a broken  home  may  be  more  beneficial  for  the  growth  of 
children  than  a family  which  is  intact  but  conflict-ridden  and  that 
subjects  from  "broken  homes"  seem  to  have  fewer  psychosomatic 
illnesses,  less  delinquent  behaviour,  more  favorable  general  adr 
justment.  and  better  adjustment  to  the  remaining  parent  than, 
children  from  unbroken,  unhappy  homes.  He  also  asserts  that  these 
differences  should  hold  for  intra-rclass  comparisons  in  upper  and 
middle  as  well  as  lower  socio-economic  levels.  Similarly,  McCord 
and  Thurber  (1962)  reported  gang  delinquency  present  in  higher 
proportions  among  white  boys  whose  parents  were  living  together 
with  conflict  than  among  white  boys  whose  fathers  were  absent, 

Lynn  and  Sawrey  (1959)  had  earlier  maintained  that  the 
consequences  of  father  absence  had  to  be  considered  in,  terms  of 
its  effects  on  the  mother  rather  than  our  assuming  that  the  main 
impact  was  through  directed  effects  on  the  children;  some  mothers 
in  their  study  became  more  protective  and  authoritarian  than 
mothers  from  the  intact  families  in  the  sample. 

Our  earlier  sketch  of  literature  on  sexual  identity  has 
shown  the  importance  of  the  age  of  the  child  when  the  separation 
occurs  and  the  probability  that  behavioural  problems  may  become 
muted  over  time.  We  might  expect  that  negative  effects  would  per- 
sist longer  and  more  strongly  in  children  who  actually  became 
delinquents  (regardless of  whether  the  "delinquency"  or  "maladaptive 
behavior"  is  actually  oj:  a normative  adjustment  pattern)  . However 
the  work  of  the  Gluecks  (although  limited  to  white  samples)  indi- 
cates that  this  may  not  be  the  case;  a certain  degree  of  "recovery" 
or  perhaps  a regression  to  the  behavioural  mean  of  the  dominant 
society  seems  to  occur  with  .age. 
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In  Unraveling  Juvenile  Delinquency  0-951)  the  Gluecks 
reported  that  their  all-white  delinquent  sample  came  i:rom  less 
cohesive  families  than  their  allrwhite,  non-delinquent  control 
group.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  delinquents  came  from  homes 
characterized  by  separation,  divorce,  death,  or  the  prolonged 
absence  of  the  parents;  yet  by  the  first  follow-up,  when  individu- 
als in  the  sample  had  reached  age  25,  80%  of  each  group  had  al- 
ready married  (there  was  no  difference  between  the  groups  in  the 
frequency  of  marriages  "forced"  or  precipitated  by  pregnancy,) 

On  a broader  criterion  of  family  cohesiveness  ("strong  emotional 
ties  among  the  members,  joint  interests,  pride  in  the  home,  and 
a strong  'we ’feeling  in  general,"  not  necessarily  equivalent 
to  father  absence),  16%  of  the  delinquents  came  from  cohesive 
households  as  opposed  to  61,8%  of  the  non-delinquents.  However, 
by  the  second  follow-up  at  age  31  (1968)',  though  there  were  un-: 
mistakable  signs  of  greater  marital  strain  among  the  young  men  of 
the  delinquent  sample,  "50. 9%. of  the  families  of  the  delinquents 
and  82%  of  the  families  of  the  non-delinquents -could  be- dqsy..  ..•.  x 
cribed  as  cohesive , Thi s r ep  r e s en  t s a mar ke  d imp r o vemen t in  the 
delinquent  group  and  continuing  improvements  among  the  non- 
delinquents"  (pp.  88-9).  Perhaps  the  "improvement"  or  "remission" 
of  sociopathic  behaviour  could  turn  out  to  be  less  among  blacks; 
we  don't  haye  comparable  longitudinal  data.  Perhaps  the  socio- 
economic consequences  of  racism  tend  to  keep  black  young  men  with 
delinquent  histories  more  tightly  locked  into  legally  precarious 
patterns  of  behaviour.  Not  only  the  privations  of  the  ghetto 
but  its  vulnerability  to  abuses  were  permitted  and  performed  bv 
some  police  (Rainwater  and  Yancey,  1967,  pp.  230231)  result  ip  an, 
extremely  high  probability  (estimated  at  90%) that  any  ghetto  youth 
will  accumulate  some  sort  of  police  record  by  the  time  he  reaches 
majority.  Nevertheless  we  would  expect  to  find  among  black  youth 
the  same  kind  of  trend  toward  the  amelioration  of  the  effects  of 
family  conflict  and  the  diminution ■ of  dis functional  (to  the  youth) 
behaviour  and  of  recidivism  with  greater  physical  maturity  that  the 
Gluecks  report  as  occurring  within  their  white  sample  (1968,  pp.166, 
176-180),  This  gradual  improvement  occurs  in  spite  of  the  deplor- 
able ineffectuality  of  our  half-hearted  attempts  at  "rehabilitation". 

One  point  should  be  stressed  here:  just  as  our  theories 

enable  us  to  postdict  from  the  adolescent  or  young  adult's  present 
disorders,  failures  and  miseries  to  his  or  her  past  traumatic,  re- 
jections,  and  separations , we  must  energetically  seek  the  historical 
routes  of  those  recoveries  and  burgeoning  competencies,  those  in- 
stances of  the  shaking  off  of  the  oppressive  past  which  of ten  seem 
unwarranted  or  inexplicable  in  view  of  the  socio-economic  barriers 
and  the  pervasive  social  malaise  of  the  dominant  culture.  Therefore 
we  are  taught  to  assume  that  the  "maturation"  or  "socialization"  alone  - 
can  function  to  elicit  qualitative  behavioural  changes  in  black  or 
white  young  people  so  that,  all  of  a sudden,  they  begin  to  delay 
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gratification,  control  impulses,  take  on  responsibilities,  where 
before  they  did  the  opposite.  Such  a picture  surely  derives  from 
our  stereotypical  expectations  in  interpretations  of  the  behaviour 
of  poor  people  particularly  black  adolescents  (see  Lewis,  1966,  passim), 
Against  such  expectations,  we  cite  the  work  of  Bixenstein  and 
Buterbaugh  (1967)  who,  expecting  to  find  delinquency  in  black  and 
white  youth  to  be  "related  to  integrative  failures  as  measured  by 
choice  of  a small  but  an  immediate  reward  over  a large  but  remote 
reward",  instead  found  that  "Negro  adolescents,  particularly  delin- 
quent Negroes,  were  more  likely  to  choose  the  large,  delayed  re- 
ward than  were  whites."  In  another  situation-performance  on  the 
Porteus  mazes,  a test  often  presumed  to  assess  foresight,  impulse 
control  and  planfulness  (the  delinquents)  did  surprisingly  and  sig- 
nificantly better  than  the  non-delinquents,”  The  "lower  class" 
black  adolescents  in  this  study  look  much  like  social  scientists’- 
fantasies  of  middle  white  youth.  We  could  also  reflect  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  portrayal  of  the  capacities  of  middle-rclass  people  to 
delay  gratification,  etc.,  when  the  entire  culture  seems  oriented 
towards  "instant"  cooking,  "jiffy"  cleaning,  "new  money"  (credit 
cards)  and  attempts  by  very  middle  class  soldiers  and  politicians  to 
apply  short-rterm  solutions  (e.g,,  bombing,  permitting  unemployment 
levels  to  rise)  to  long-rterm  problems, 


"The  Cycle^  of  Family-  Instability" 

The  investigations  we've  reviewed  Here,  particularly  those 
of  the  Gluecks,  show  that  researchers  are  far  from  demonstrating 
specific  or  global  deleterious  long-term  consequences  attributable 
to  father  absence  for  children  in  general.  And  in  spite  of  the 
greater  frequency  of  husbandless  households  in  low-income,  black 
neighborhoods  we  still  do  not  have  compelling  findings  showing  that 
such  effects,  to  the  extent  that  they  occur,  are  more  serious,  pro- 
longed, or  selfrperbetuating  for  black,  male  children  from  poor 
families  than  other  children  of  the  poor.  (We  must  remember  as 
Lewis,  1966> insists , that  the  two-parent  family  also  represents  the 
modal  form,  the  norm,  even  for  low-income  blacks.) 

The  bitter  and  passionate  controversy  over  the  so-called 
"Moynihan  Report",  that  would  evoke  much  disputation  as  to  the  facts 
unfortunately  centered  on  the  directionality  of  causal  relation-?; 
ships  between  what  the  authors  called  "breakdown  of  the  Negro  family", 
economic  (welfare)  dependency,  the  "failure"  and  sociopathy  of, 
particularly  male,  black  youth.  Fundamental  to  the  report’s  thesis 
and  to  the  work  of  many  others  who  did  not  necessarily  agree  with  it, 
is  the  question  of  the  self-perpetuating  nature  of  the  problems  of 
the  ghetto.  Arguments  that  background  factors  associated  with  family 
stabilitv-at  whatever  point  in  the  . causal  sequence-result  in  or 
perpetuate  the  r.r.ademic  and  vocational  failure  of  black  youth,  delin- 
quency, other  emotionally  and  socially  dis functional  behavioural 
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patterns,  future  marital  failure,  etc.,  cannot  be  proven  by 
epidemiological  statistics  but  only  through  longitudinal  com- 
parisons which  show  that  particular  groups  of  children  from  "un- 
stable" families  are  more  likely  to  experience  the  above  out-: 
comes  than  children  who  come  from  "more  cohesive1’  families.  As 
the  literature  shows,  not  only  have  the  variables  been  too  com- 
plex in  their  interrelationships,  too  conditional  for  unequivical 
results  to  be  shown  even  in  "one-shot"  studies,  but  there  is  a 
dearth  of  adequate  longitudinal  data. 

Nonetheless  some  social  scientists  have  persisted  in 
assuming  these  effects.  Gramhs,  for  example,  in  Kvaraceus  et  al 
(1964),  discussing  possible  effects  on  self  concept  and  identi-r 
fication  maintains  that  the  fragility  and  instability  of  the  black 
family  feeds  itself  from  generation  to  generation  and  the  children 
are  being  raised  inadequately  by  single  parents  who  cannot  effec- 
tively function  as  identification  models  or  examplars  of  competent 
parenthood  and  family  decision-making  since  they  themselves  come  from 
unstable  and  broken  families,  have  had  no  experience  with  successful 
family  functioning,  and  are  likely  to  be  low  in  self  esteem  and  full 
of  conscious  or  unconscious  self  hatred  * 

Most  of  the  published  longitudinal  studies  which  suoport 
the  "cycle  of  family  instability"  hypothesis  are  clinical  or  anec- 
dotal (Kardiner  and  Ovesey,  1951;  Rohrer  and  Edmonson.  1960). 

Though  longitudinal  studies  are  lacking  which  are  both  intensive  and 
statistical,  one  of  the  most  important  and  sophisticated  analysis  is 
that  of  Duncan  & Duncan  (1969).  Utilizing  census  data,  they  test 
two  of  the  major  predictions  of  the  "vicious  circle"  hypothesis; 

(1)  "Does  the  experience  of  growing  up. in  a broken  family  increase 
the  probability  that  a man  will  be  found  unmarried  or  living  apart 
from  hfs  wife  in  adulthood?"  (2)  "Does  non-r intactness  family  back- 
ground increase  the  likelihood  that  a man  will  be  less  successful 
occupationally  than  a man  from  an  intact  family?"  In  posing  these 
questions,  the  Duncans  explicitlv  state  that  they  are  not  making  anv 
assumptions  about  the  relative  disadvantages  of  matriarchal  family 
structures.  In  regards  to  the  first  question,  they  write: 

"the  answer,  in  so  far  as  can  be  revealed  by  the 
results  of  the  survey,  is  no.  For  neither  the  Negro 
nor  the  non-Negro  man  does  an  inter generational  transr 
mission  of  family  instability  appear  to  be  operating,, 
insofar  as  instability  is  indexed  by  the  absence  of  a 
spouse-fin  the  home,  . 

There  is,  then,  no  sound  basis  for  postulating  a cycle 
of  broken  family  relations  such  that  failure  of  the 
parents  to  share  a home  with  one  another  and  their  off- 
spring-predisposed their  sons  to  life  without* a spouse." 

Cop  cit,  pp.  275-276) 
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The  Duncans  acknowledge  that  the  second  question  is 
methodologically  much  more  complicated  because,  for  the  man  who 
grew  up  in  a female-headed  family,  family  size  and  the  education 
and  occupation  of  female  family  head  are  less  informative  about 
the  socio-economic  status  and  life  style  of  the  family  than  com? 
parable  data  from  male-headed  families  (see  pp.  281-284),  Taking 
into  account  and  trying  to  compensate  for  this  problem,  they  con- 
clude that: 

"an  intact  family  background  seems  to  confer  a long-run 
advantage  with  respect  to  occupational  success,  not 
accounted  for  simply  by  the  superior  job  qualifications 
of  men  who  grow  up  in  a home  in  which  both  parents  were 
present.  Whether  it  is  the  role-model  provided  by  fa- 
ther maintaining  an  intact  family  or  whether  it  is  some 
other  element  in  the  intact-family  setting  that  is  con- 
ducive to  the  son's  occupational  success  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  the  data  at  hand." 

It  is  important  to  stress  another  of  the  Duncans'  conclu- 
sions: that  "the  handicap  to  occupational  successes  with  a broken- 

family  background  and  the  disproportionate  number  of  Negro  men 
reared  in  broken  families  can  contribute  to,  but  by-no  means  ac- 
count for  the  racial  difference  in  occupational  success,"  (italics 
mine) 

They  refer  to  "the  powerlessness  of  the  Negro  man  with  re- 
spect to  attaining  success",  a powerlessness  which  we,  possibly  dif- 
fering with  the  Duncans,  take  to  result  from  the  barriers  to  occupa- 
tional mobility:  inadequate  access  to  appropriate  schooling  and  vo- 

cational training  and  discriminatory  union  and  hiring  practices. 

Though  the  black  son  may  have  "three  years  more  of  schooling  than  his 
father 

"his  occupation  score  will  average  only  one  scale  point 
higher  than  his  father's  occupation  score.,.;  the  non- 
Negroes  score  will  average  some  ten  points  higher  though 
he  will  have  only  had  three  additional  years  of  schooling.  Judg 
ing  from  the  experience  of  his  father,  a Negro  man.  cannot 
expect  to  transmit  to  his  son  such  occupational  status  as 
he  has  been  able  to  achieve  with  any  effectiveness  ap*r 
proaching  the  non-Negro  standard.  When  the  so  tv's  current 
application  is  regressed  on  father's  occupation,  the  in-c 
crease  in  son's  socio-economic  status  score  accompanying 
an  increase  of  one  score  point  in  father's  score  amounts 
to  only  0.14  points  for  the  Negro  as  opposed  to  0.40  for 
the  non-rNegro."- 
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It  seems  to  us  reasonable  that,  whereas  studies  in- 
vestigating the  relationship  between  intactness  of  family  and 
sexual  identity,  social  adjustment,  academic  achievement,  edu- 
cation and  occupational  aspirations,  delinquency,  and  future 
marital  success  have  come  up  with  equivocal  findings,  the  area 
where  the  black  man  has  been  found  to  be  most  vulnerable,  perhaps 
most  effectively  damaged  by  father-absence,  is  the  area  of  occu- 
pational mobility,  which  is  "the  name  of  the  game"  in  our  country, 

In  the  controversy  between  those  who  stress  the  degrading 
aspects  and  forms  of  ghetto  life,  which  do_  exist,  and  those  who 
stress  the  strength,  resiliency  and  achievements  of  persons  in  and 
from  the  ghetto,  which  d£  exist , the  major  social  and  educational 
issue  here  is  not  for  us  to  condemn,  praise,  or  appreciate  the  lives 
and  culture  of  poor  black  people.  Clearly,  at  this  point  in  history, 
no  one,  whatever  his  political  or  scientific  biases,  can  safely 
gloss  over  the  facts  of  continuing  destruction,  exploitation,  and 
frustration  of  black  Americans  and  the  increasing  wastage  of  their 
human  efforts  and  talents.  Yet,  no  matter  how  much  we  make  of  the 
integrity,  flexibility,  tenacity  and  creativity  of  the  Af rorrAmerican 
subculture  and  its  familial  forms  and  the  inaopropriateness  of 
applying  "white  middle-class  norm"  of  behaviour  to  it,  and  the  con- 
tinuous supportiveyess  of  the  extended  family  in  the  black  com- 
munity,. no  matter  how  much  inspiration  for  black  youth  can  be  found 
in  the  stories  of  black  women  and  men  overcoming  adversity  and  bias 
to  achieve  success  in  their  own  terms  or  in  group  terms,  the  major 
mo?:al  and  political  question  remains:  what  choices  were  available, 

what  choices  should  have  been/should  be  available?  For  example, 
even  if  a matriarchal  society  does  exist  in  the  subculture  of  poor 
black  people  and  if  it  functioned  differently  enoush  from  ma- 
triarchies that  might  exist  in  other  groups  and  within  other  strata 
of  the  society  so  that  it  is  notable  and,  even  if  it  represented 
as\ Gans  (19.67,  pp,  451-452)  and  others  have  said  ,!the  most  positive 
(adaption)  possible  to  the  conditions  which  Negroes  must  endure"  we 
would  still  have  to  ask. as  Jencks  did  in  1966:  matriarchy  (or  any 

other- forml,  the  structure  which  members  of  the  black  community  pre- 
yf erred  in  the  past  and,  knowing  the  national  realities  and  possi- 
bilities, is  such  a form  the  one  they  would  now  choose  for  themselves 
in  shaping  their  lives  to  their  most  desired  goals? 


CHAPTER  4 


HYPOTHESES 


The  Pathways  research,  having  been  conceived  as  a basi- 
cally exploratory  study,  was  not  primarily  oriented  towards  the 
testing  of  hypotheses.  Many  of  the  explicit  and  implicit  hypothe- 
ses we  formu3.ated  were  as  much  methodological  as  conceptual: 
that,  for  example,,  the  use  of  depth  interview  material  from  sam- 
ples highly  controlled  on  race,  social  class,  and  other  demo- 
graphic variables  (northern  urban  upbringing,  Boston  public 
schooling,  from  a particular  neighborhood)  would  yield  not  only 
"codable"  variables  but  individual  differences  on  personality  di- 
mensions, and  effects  due  to  within  social  class  heterogeneity; 
that,  with  this  particular  population,  second  job  choices  would 
be  more  strongly  related  to  demographic  differences  and  aspects 
of  expectations  and  aspirations  than  would  first  job  choice.  Our 
study  of  the  relevant  literatures  confirmed  the  suspicions  of  our 
personal  experience  that  the  relationships  between  family  back- 
ground, personality,  and  behavior  would  be  highly  conditional, 
and  that  it  therefore  would  be  pointless  to  fall  into  the  trap  of 
predicting,  for  instance,  that  father-absence  would  have  uniform 
effects  independent  of  the  context  in  which  the  absence  occurred, 
or  that  traits  such  as  "internal  control  of  reinforcement"  would 
be  general  rather  than  specific  to  a person’s  perceived  areas  of 
competence  and  incompetence  and  the  extent  to  which  he  valued 
those  particular  areas.  Two  sorts  of  predictions  vzere  tested  in 
the  course  of  data  analysis:  The  first  involved  hypotheses  for- 

mulated before  data  collection;  the  second  were  predictions  made 
from  observed  relationships  or  non-relationships  of  two  or  three 
variables  which  had  not  yet  been  analyzed,  in  some  cases  to  varia- 
bles which  had  not  yet.  been  constructed.  We  consider  the  latter 
legitimate  predictions,  or  perhaps  more  accurately,  post-dictions, 
however  in  this  section  we  will  deal  only  with  hypotheses  expli- 
citly formulated,  in  the  research  proposal. 


Hypothesis  _I 

Given  predominantly  positive  life  experiences  (includ- 
ing messages  about  himself  from  others) , and  perception  of  the 
system  as  open,  the  adolescent  boy  will  likely  adopt  either  an 
expressive  or  a conformist  strategic  style  in  bo th  school  and  non- 
school  situations.  Given  predominantly  negative  life  experiences , 
messages  about  himself,  and  perception  of  the  opportunity  system 


as  closed , the  adolescent  will  be  likely  to  adopt  either  a_ 
rebellious  or  withdrawing  strategic  style  in  both  school  and 
non-school  situations . 

This  hypothesis  arose  from  previously  discussed  the- 
oretical classifications  of  Merton  (1957)  and  Rainwater  (1966). 

It  was  tested  by  contrasting  those  FC’s  with  expressive  and  con- 
formist strategic  styles  with  those  characterized  as  rebellious 
(ntough  guys”)  or  withdrawn  on  dimensions  assumed  to  be  related 
to,  or  to  contribute  to  ’’positive  life  experiences,”  namely 
family  support,  quality  of  family  life,  quality  of  relationships 
with  1. n d n vidua  1 parents,  gel f magm* f ud e of  changes  per- 
ceived as  desireid  by  reference  figures , and  perception  of  the 
system  as  open  or  closed.  Predictions  comparing  these  particu- 
lar clusterings  of  strategic  style  (rebellious  and  withdrawn 
versus  expressive  and  conformist)  must  be  tested  on  a somewhat 
lopsided  distribution,  since  82  percent  of  the  observed  focals 
were  judged  to  have  strategic  styles  falling  into  the  latter 
category.  The  prediction  was  generally  not  confirmed  when  self- 
esteem scores  were  compared.  No  differences  were  found  on  any 
of  the  background  or  familial  variables  or  in  relationship  to 
perceived  openness  or  closedness  of  the  opportunity  system. 
However,  a non-significant  trend  showed  80  percent  of  the  tough 
guys  and  withdrawn  focals  to  be  on  the  low  -extreme  of  the  trichoto- 
mized  self-esteem  scores  as  opposed  to  approximately  52  percent 
of  the  expressives  and  conformists  who  fell  on  either  extreme  of 
the  self-concept  scale.  Further  attempts  to  discover  the  bases 
of  s trategic  fs ty le  in  familial  relationships  will  be  discussed  be- 
low in  Chapter  7.  * 

Hypothesis  II 

Expressive  and  rebellious  strategic  styles  will  be 
associated  with  an  orientation  toward  peers  and  street  life,  col- 
lective trouble,  and  routes  considered  ’’deviant”  to  middle-class 
America,  (such  as  dropping  out , illegal  activities , etc . ) . 

The  testing  of  this  hypothesis  is  confounded  by  the 
fact  that  the  assignment  of  an  FC  to  a particular  strategic  style 
is  a global  judgment  on, the  part  of  the  interviewer,  and  some  of 
the  definitions  of  strategic  style  include  behavior  relevant  to 
street  life  and  "trouble”  or  what  we  have  called  "hot)  water.” 
Therefore,  we  must  view  any  associations  or  lack  of  associations 
between  various  forms  of  "hot  water”  and  strategic  style  only  in 
the  sense- of  whether  or  not  they  corroborate  the  assignments  of 
strategic  styles  to  the  FC-s  by  the  interviewers. 

Tables  4.1  to  4.7  show  that  in,  every,  category  of  the 
"hot  water”  variable— school  punishment,  school  defiance , hookey,,. 
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frequency  of  illegal  acts , (non-school)  fighting — and  the  two  sum- 
mary "hot  water"  scores,  the  conformists  and  the  withdrawn  FC’s 
engage  far  less  in  activities  which  have  gotten  or  could  get  them 
into  trouble  with  either  scholastic,  municipal,  or  parental  author- 
ity than  do  the  expressive  and  rebellious  FC’s. 


Tables  4.3  (strategic  style  and  hookey)  and  4.8  (strategic 
style  and  reference  figures  perceived  as  desiring  major  changes  in 
FC)  provide  a crude,  though  not  very  satisfactory,  approximation 
to  peer  orientation.  We  used  hookey  because  we  found  that  most  FC's 
who  "hooked"  did  so,  by  about  3 to  1,  with  peers  rather  than  simply 
staying  at  home  alone  and  that  the  peer  group  served  not  only  to 
organize  activities  while  the  boys  were  out  of  school  but  that  in- 
dividuals in  the  peer  group  felt  that  they  needed  to  stick  together 
in  order  to  provide  mutual  alibies  and  support,  while  those  who  had 
no  close  peers  usually  did  not  play  hookey  at  all.  In  addition, 
Table  4.8  represents  a confirmation  of  a prediction  that  expressive 
and  rebellious  FC’s  will  tend  to  perceive  peers  as  more  accepting 
of  them  (i.e.,  less  desirous  of  their  making  major  behavioral  or 
personality  changes)  than  will  conformist  or  withdrawn  FC’s  (we  did 
not  predict  the  reverse  of  this  in  regards  to  parents,  i.e.,  that 
conformist  and  withdrawn  children  would  perceive  parents  as  being 
more  accepting  than  the  others  for,  in  spite  of  theory,  we  did  not 
think  there  was  any  basis  for  assuming  that  tendencies  toward  con- 
formity or  retreatism  originated  in  parental  acceptance  nor  that 
expressivity  is  a function  of  rejection  or  criticism).  Other  data 
relevant  to  the  association  of  peer  versus  adult  orientations  with 
strategic  style  will  be  examined  in  the  near  future  and  described 
in  another  report. 

Another  prediction  included  under  Hypothesis  II  states 
that  conformist  and  withdrawn  strategic  styles  would  be  associa- 
ted with  school  achievement  and  staying  in  school  as  opposed  to 
dropping  out.  Table  4.9  shows  a significant  relationship  between 
strategic  styles  and  school  grades  achieved  at  the  end  of  the 
first  academic  year  of  the  study,  in  June,  1967  (before  any  of 
the  focals  had  dropped  out),  to  the  effect  that  conformists  and 
withdrawn  FC’s  received  higher  grades  than  did  the  "cool,  smart, 
and  tough  guys"  (the  expressive  and  rebellious  groups).  It  is 
particularly  striking  that  100  percent  of  the  former  group  were 
doing  C or  better  work,  while  approximately  17  percent  of  the 
latter  group  were  having  academic  difficulty.  For  the  analysis 
of  correlations,  a continuum  of  strategic  styles  was  constructed 
(withdrawn-conformist-cool-smart-tough)  .■  The  correlations  be- 
tween £trategic^  jjbyle^  and  1967  grades  was  .48  (significant  at 
the  .01  level).  No  such  clear-cut  relationships  were  obtained 
for  1968  and  1969  grade  point  averages.  However,  the  correla- 
tional analysis  supported  the  prediction  relative  to  dropping 
out  in  two  ways:-  first,  "rebellious"  and  "expressive"  FC's 
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TABLE  4.1 

Strategic  Style  versus  School  Punishment 

Strategic  Style 


School  Punishment 

Expressive  and 
Rebellious 

Conformist  and 
Withdrawn 

Total 

Not  Suspended 

3 

5 

8 

Suspended 

12. 

2 

14 

Total 

15 

7 

22 

p level 

. 05* 

TABLE  4. 

2 

Strategic  Style  versus 

School  Defiance 

Strategic  StyjLe 

School  Defiance 

Expressive  and 
Rebellious 

Conformist  and 
Withdrawn 

Total 

Low 

9 

9 

18 

Medium  and  High 

18 

4 

22 

Total 

27 

13 

40 

p level  .04* 
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TABLE  4.3 

Strategic  Style  versus  Hookey 


Strategic  Style 


Hookey 

Expressive  and 
Rebellious 

Conformist  and 
Withdrawn 

Total 

Does  Not  Hook 

14 

12 

26 

Hooks 

23 

5 

28 

Total 

37 

17 

54 

p level 

.047* 

TABLE  4.4a 

Strategic  Style  versus  Non-School  Hot  Water 


Strategic  Style 

Non-school  Hot  Water — 

Weighted  Frequency  of 
FC's  Participation  in 
Activities  Likely  to 


Get  Him  in  Trouble  Out- 
side  of  School 

Cool 

Guy 

Smart 

Guy 

Tough 
. Guy 

Confor- 
mist . 

With- 

drawn 

Total 

Low 

High 

8 

11 

10 

6 

1 

5 

14 

5 

38 

22 

Total 

19 

16 

6 

14 

5 

60 

p level 


000*** 
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TABLE 

4.4b 

Strategic  Style  versus 

Non-School  Hot  Water 

Non-School 
Hot  Water 

Strategic  Style 

Expressive  and  Conformist  and 

Rebellious  Withdrawn 

Total 

Low 

19 

19 

38 

High 

22 

0 

22. 

Total 

41 

19 

60 

p level  . 01** 


TABLE  4.5 

Strategic  Style  versus  Commission 
of  Specified  -Illegal  Acts 


Weighted  Frequency  of 
FC's  Commission  of  Spe- 
cified  Illegal  Acts 

Cool 
Guy  . . 

Smart 

Guy 

Strategic 

Tough 
Guy  . 

Style 

Confor- 

mist 

With- 

drawn 

Total 

Low 

7 

9 

1 

12 

5 

34 

Medium 

8 

4 

1 

2 

15 

High 

4 

3 

4 

. .11 

Total 

19 

16 

6 

14 

5 

60 

p level  . 005** 
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TABLE  4.6 

Strategic  Style  versus  Out  of  School  Fighting 


Strategic  Style 


Out  of  School 
Fighting 

Cool 

Guy 

Smart 

Guy 

Tough 

Guy 

Conformist 

Withdrawn 

Total 

No  Fighting 

7 

2 

1 

8 

3 

21 

Low  Fighting 

5 

6 

2 

4 

1 

18 

High  Fighting 

7 

8 

3 

2 

1 

21 

Total 

19 

16 

6 

14 

5 

60 

p level  not  significant 


TABLE  4.7 

Strategic  Style  versus  Total  Hot  Water 


Total  Hot  Water — 
Weighted  Frequency 
of  FC* s Participa- 
tion in  Activities  Cool 
Likely  to  Get  Him  Guy 
into  Trouble  In 
and  Out  of  School 


Strategic  Style 


Smart  Tough  Confor-  With- 
Guy  Guy  mist  drawn  Total 


Low 

5 

4 

9 

4 

22 

Medium 

8 

6 

2 

5 

1 

22 

| High 

i . • . ’ ' . 

6 

6 

4 

16 

1 Total 

19 

16 

6 

14 

5 

60 

ERIC 
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level 


.016* 
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TABLE  4.8 


Strategic  Style  versus  Perceived 

Magnitude  Changes  Desired  by  Peers 

Strategic  Style 

Perceived  Magnitude  „ . j „ £ _ j 

— r®— ; Expressive  ana  Conformist  and 

Changes^  Desired  Rebellious  Withdraw 

Bv  Peers  „ 

Total 

Major 

2 

6 

8 

Minor 

30 

13 

43 

Total 

32 

19 

51 

p level 

S 

.05* 

: ' ' 

TABLE  4.9 

- 

Strategic  Style  versus 

1967  Grades 

Strategic  Style 

1967  Grades 

Expressive  and 
Rebellious 

Conformist  and 
Withdrawn 

Total 

Failing  or  D 

6 . .. 

0 

6 

C or  Better 

30 

17 

47 

Total  36 

17 

53 

p level 

.05* 

tended  to  drop  out  earlier  than  "conformist"  and  "withdrawn"  FC’s 
(r=.6l;  significant  at  the  .01  level);  second,  there  was  a posi- 
tive correlation  between  the  "rebellious-expressive"  end  of  the' 
strategic  style  continuum  and  dropping  out  (r=.43;  significant  at 
the  .01  level). 

Hypothesis  III 

The  greater  the  congruence  of  characterizations  of  the 
adolescent  boy  by  adult  reference  ind ividuals  with  those  made  of 
him  by  contemporary  reference  individuals  (including  both  peers 
and  siblings) , the  clearer  and  more  stable  (positive  or  negative) 
the  adolescent  ’ a self-concept  will  be. 

We  felt  it  was  more  important  to  look  at  consistencies 
or  inconsistencies  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of  "severity"  of 
changes  desired  by  different  (adult  and  contemporary)  reference 
figures  as  judged  by  the  FC,  as  opposed  to  looking  at  the  content 
of  these  changes.  It  was  felt  that  satisfaction  with  self  or 
self-esteem  would  be  more  powerfully  affected  by  a sense  that 
significant  others  either  agreed  or  disagreed  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  wanted  FC  to  change  his  personality  or  behavior; 
thus,  we  looked  at  consensus-versus-dissensus  of  parents’  and 
contemporary  reference  figures’  desired  changes  and,  in  addition, 
noted  whether  or  not  these  perceived  changes  represented  maj or 
or  minor  alterations  of  FC’s  character.  WTe  predicted  that  con- 
sensus between  parents  and  contemporary  reference  figures  would 
be  associated  with  either  high  or  low  self-esteem,  depending  on 
whether  or  not  the  changes  were  judged  to  be  major  or  minor. 

In  other  words,  the  measure  of  congruence  or  consensus  between 
parents  on  the  one  hand,  peers  and  siblings  on  the  other,  was 
whether  the  FC  perceived  both  his  parents  and  his  contemporary 
reference  figures  as  wanting  him  to  change  in'  fundamental 
(major)  or  in  minor  ways.  Similarly,  lack  of  congruence  or  dis- 
sensus  was  scored  simply  when  the  FC  described  his  parents  as 
wanting  him  to  change  in  major  ways  when  his  siblings  and  peers 
did  not  want  him  to  change  to  that  extent,  and  vice  versa. 

At  the  time  Hypothesis  III  was  formulated,  we  had  hoped 
that  if-  would  be  possible  to  code  interviews  for  "clarity"  of 
self-concept  per  se.  This  did  not. prove  possible  given  the  na- 
ture of  the  free  responses  obtained.  Also  since  "stability"  of 
self-concept  was  conceptualized  longitudinally,  that  aspect  of 
the  hypothesis  cannot  be  tested  until  the  analysis  of  Time  2 
findings  is  complete. 

In  constructing  Table  4.10,  we  assumed  that  consensus 
about  major  changes  would  be  related  to  low  self-esteem  while 
consensus  about  minor  changes  would  relate  to  high  self-esteem. 
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In  accordance  with  this  assumption,  we  found  that  none  of  the  FC's 
rated  as  high  in  self-esteem  who  fell  into  the  "consensus"  category 
thought,  that  parents  and  peers  desired  major  changes  of  them.  How- 
ever, approximately  half  of  the  low  self-esteem  FC's  in  the  "con- 
sensus" category  were  characterized  by  the  perception  that  major 
changes  were  desired  of  them  by  reference  figures.  A more  detailed 
look  into  the  content  and  meaning  of  these  desired  changes  for 
these  FC's  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  further  explicate  this 
finding. 


We  tested  this  by  grouping  those  FC's  who  were  on  the 
positive  and  negative  (high  and  low)  extremes  on  a trichotomized 
distribution  of  self-esteem  scores,  classifying  them  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  perceived  parents  and  peers  as  desiring  a similar 
magnitude  of  changes  from  them  and  comparing  them  with  the  group 
of  FC's  who  scored  in  the  middle  range  on  the  self-esteem  scale, 
similarly  classified  as  to  parent-peer/sibling  consensus  or  ais- 
sensus.  Table  4.10  indicates  that  while  middle  range  self- 
esteem scores  are  distributed  almost  equally  in  terms  of  per- 
ceived parent-peer/sibling  agreement,  there  are  six  times  as 
many  extreme  self-esteem  scores  associated  with  parent-peer  con- 
sensus as  there  are  with  dissensus. 


TABLE  4.10 

Self-Esteem  versus  Agreement  Among  Reference  Figures 


Agreement  Among 
Reference  Figures 


Self-Esteem 

High  and  Low 
Extremes 


(Trichotomized) 

Middle 

Range  Total 


Parent-Peer  Consensus  18  19  37 

Parent-Peer  Dissensus  3 18  2l 


Total  21  37  58 


p level 


.02* 
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To  summarize  the  results  of  our  tests  of  Hypothesis  III, 
we  found  that  PCs'  perceptions  of  parent-peer  consensus  on  the 
magnitude  of  behavioral  and  personality  changes  desired  of  them 
was  more  frequent  among  FC's  who  scored  on  the  extremes  of  the 
self-esteem  scale.  In  particular,  we  found  that  FC's  who  per- 
ceived parents,  peers,  and  siblings  to  be  agreed  on  their  need 
for  major  changes  tended  to  be  on  the  "low  extreme"  of  the  self- 
esteem scale;  in  other  words,  an  FC  who  perceives  reference  fig- 
ures as  generally  unaccepting  of  him  "as  he  is"  is  likely  to  be 
low  in  self-esteem. 

In  order  to  better  approximate  "clarity"  of  self-con- 
cept, we  scored  available  figure  drawings  on  Witkin's  (1962,  pp. 
70-71,  118-123,  193-203)  "sophistication-of-body-concept"  dimen- 
sion and  performed  a similar  analysis,  grouping  extremes  together 
against  the  middle  category  and  classifying  in  terms  of  con- 
sensus and  dissensus  of  changes  desired  by  reference  figures. 

The  resulting  Table  4.11  shows  a similar  though  non-significant 
trend  (missing  the  .05  level  by  only  one  case).  We  will  in  later 
reports  further  explore  this  relationship  by  utilizing  scoring 
obtained  by  responses  for  another  of  Witkin's  dimensions, 
"uniqueness  of  self-concept." 


TABLE  4.11 

Sophistication  of  Body  Concept  versus 
Agreement  Among  Reference  Figures 


I 


Agreement  Among 
Reference  Figures 


Sophistication  of  Body  Concept  (Trichotomized) 
Extremes 

Well  and  Poorly  Average 

Articulated  Articulation  Total 


Consensus 

19 

9 

28 

Dissensus 

7 

10 

17 

26  19 


p level  not  significant 


45 


f 


seric 


118 


Total 
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Hypothesis  IV 

On  the  basis  of  the  general  literature  in  this  area, 
in  addition  to  pilot  interviewing  and  experience  within  black 
communities,  we  predicted  that: 


Boys  with  a strong  sense  of  racial  identity  (even  mili- 
tance)  will  be  less  likely  to  think  of  themselves  and  whites  in 
terms  of  racial  stereo types ; they  will  be  more  comfortable  and 
more  willing  to  move  in  the  social  and  physical  environment  of 
the  "white  world." 


The  first  part  of  the  hypothesis,  that  a strong  sense 
of  racial  identity  would  be  associated  with  the  tendency  to  es- 
chew racial  stereotypes  when  describing  whites  or  blacks,  proved 
difficult  to  test;  since  many  of  the  generalizations  which  fo- 
cals  made  about  both  blacks  and  whites  seemed  to  be  at  once 
stereotypic,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  to  reflect  either  socio- 
economic or  subcultural  realities.  We,  therefore,  found  it  im- 
possible to  construct  codes  sensitive  enough  to  test  the  predic- 
tion. Further,  because  so  many  of  the  stereotypes  seemed  "true," 
we  are  no  longer  convinced  that,  even  given  a highly  sensitive 
code;  one  would  be  able  to  discriminate  a stereotypic  response 
from  one  which  was  a "real"  description  of  racial  differences. 

The  codes  which  emerged  from  relevant  questions  ("What  is  the 
difference  between  white  kids  you  know  and  Negro  kids  you  know?" 
and  "What  are  the  differences  between  Negro  people  and  white 
people  in  general?")  concentrated  on  whether  or  not  FC  saw  dif- 
ferences between  blacks  and  whites  and,  if  he  did,  did  he  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  differences. 

The  second  part  of  the  hypothesis,  the  prediction 
that  racial  identity  would  be  positively  associated  with 
willingness  to  move  in  the  white  world,  was  confirmed,  as 
Table  4.12  shows. 


• TABLE  4.12 

Combined  Racial  Identity  versus  FC*s  Willingness 


To  Move  in  a White  World 

■■FC-'s- Willingness  to  Combined  Racial  Identity 

Move  in  a White  World  Low  ;?:  High  Total 

Low/Medium v:  24*  13  37 

High  8 14  22 

Total  32  27  59 


p level  ;0S* 
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In  thinking  about  this  relationship  more  fully,  we  realize 
that  we  had  made  another  implicit  prediction  that  racial  identity 
would  also  be  associated  with  system  open-closed,  such  that  FCs  with 
a higher  level  of  racial  identity  would  tend  to  see  the  opportunity 
structure  as  relatively  closed  to  black  people.  This  proved  not  to 
be  the  case;  the  obtained  correlation  was  close  to  zero.  However,  on 
the  basis  of  the  association  between  (combined)  racial  identity  and 
willingness  to  move  in  the  white  world  we  became  suspicious  of  the 
"non-relationship"  and  decided  to  check  as  to  whether  the  proportion 
of  FCs  with  high  racial  identity  who  also  showed  willingness  to  move 
in  the  white  world  would  be  greater  for  those  who  tended  to  see  the 
system  as  closed  than  for  those  who  saw  the  system  as  open.  This 
did  not  seem  paradoxical  as  we  felt  that  this  same  sort  of  knowledge 
of  where  an  individual  stands  racially,  as  is  evidenced  by  a high 
racial  identity  score,  would  also  be  reflected  in  the  perception 
(i.e.,  knowledge)  that  the  opportunity  structure  is  still  relatively 
closed  for  blacks,  and  that,  armed  with  this  knowledge  of  the  real 
probabilities  and  the  positive  sense  of  group  identity,  an  individual 
would  feel  more  willing  to  take  his  chances  within  and  around  "the 
white  world".  We  dichotomized  (combined)  racial  identity  scores  and 
ran  them  against  willingness  to  move  for  both  "system  open"  and 
"system  closed"  FCs.  Table  4.13  shows  that  there  was  no  significant 
association  between  the  two  variables  for  the  system-open  group. 


TABLE  4.13 

. Of  Those  FCs  Who  See  System  as  Open:  FC's 

Willingness  to  Hove  in  the  White  World  Vs 
Combined  Racial  Identity 


Of  Those  FCs  Who  See  System  as  Open:  FC's 
Willingness  to  Move. in  the  White  World 


Combined  Racial  Identity 

High 

Low 

Total 

High 

5 

7 

12 

Low 

7 

8 

15 

Total 

12 

15 

27 

p level  not  significant 

However  Table  4.14  indicates  that  the  lack  of  association  between 
racial  identity  and  system  open-closed  is  only  true  of  the  system- 
open  groups;  for  the  "system  closed"  group  there  is  a significant 
association  in  the  expected  direction. 
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TABLE  4.14 


Of  Those  FCs  Who  See  System  as  Closed:  FC's 

Willingness  to  Move  in  the  White  World  Vs 
Combined  Measure  of  Racial  Identity 


Of  Those  FCs  Who 
FC's  Willingness 

See  System 
to  Move  in 

as  Closed: 
the  White  World 

Combined  Measure  of 
Racial  Identity 

High 

Low 

Total 

High 

11 

o 

■) 

«,  14 

Low 

7 

11 

18 

Total 

18 

14 

32 

p level  .05* 

The  basic  prediction  underlying  Hypothesis  IV  is  that  a 
sense  of  "blackness"  would  facilitate  willingness  to  move  in  the 
dominant  culture.  This  was  further  borne  out  in  an  unexpectedly 
literal  sense  when  we  found  that  FC's  perceived  relative  skin  shade 
(a  weighted  measure  based  on  his  perception  of  whether  he  was  lighter, 
darker,  or  the  same  skin  shade  as  his  family  and  his  friends)  was 
also  significantly  related  to  willingness  to  move  in.  the  white  world 
as  Table  4.15  shows. 


TABLE  4.15 

FC's  Willingness  to  Hove  in  a White  World 
Vs  FC.' s Perceived  Relative  Skin  Shade 


FC ' s Perceived  Relative 
Skin  Shade 

FC's  Willingness 
Low  and  Medium 

to  Move  in 
High 

a White  World 
Total 

• Lighter  and  same 

27 

9 

36 

Darker 

10 

13 

23 

Total 

37 

22 

59 

p level  .05* 
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Hypothesis  V_ 

A child's  educational  and  occupational  expectations  should 
not  only  be  affected  by  the  demographic  status  of  his  or  her  family 
but  also  by  the  history  of  the  ethnic,  religious  and  racial  subgroups 
to  which  the  family  belongs,  and,  most  important,  by  the  educational 
and  vocational  experience  and  strivings  of  the  parents  and  other 
close  adult  relatives.  The  great  depression  of  the  thirties  and 
forties,  for  example,  introduced  insecurities  in  some  hitherto  com- 
fortable middle  class  families,  the  resonances  of  which  seem  to  have 
become  an  important  though  unarticulated  part  of  the  context  of  the 
ambitions  for  even  their  grandchildren  a generation  later  (Terkel, 
1970).  Similarly,  the  one  good  job  a father  has  had  some  time  ago 
during  an  unstable  and  unsatisfactory  career  could  turn  out  to  be 
the  one  that  was  most  meaningful  -to  him  and  the  one  his  children  are 
most  impressed  by.  In  the  situations  most  black  Americans  face, 
where  job  histories  are  less  likely  to  reflect  character,  talents 
and  training  than  racial  discrimination,  poor  vocational  training 
opportunities  and  cyclical  needs  of  large  corporate  employers,  we 
would  expect  the  parents'  reaction  to  their  school  and  work  ex- 
perience to  be  a powerful  determinent  of  their  childrens'  ambitions. 
Even  before  the  fact,  we  had  no  basis  for  predicting  in  what  direc- 
tion such  effects  would  operate  - whether  a father's  job  dissatis- 
faction would  be  communicated  as  to  motivate  the  child  to  higher 
aspirations  or  whether  the  fact  that  the  father  expressed  some 
degree  of  contentment  with  his  work  could  act  as  a more  secure  base 
from  which  the  son's  ambitions  could  rise.  Therefore  the  fifth 
hypothesis  was  formulated  in  a non-directionai  way: 

Parents ' expression  of  general  satisfaction  or  dissatis- 
faction with  their  life  roles  (including  occupational  status) , will 
better  predict  their  sons ' educational  and  occupational  aspirations 
and  expectations  than  will  parents 1 present  income  or  occupational 
status . 

This  hypothesis  was  tested  by  comparing  the  intercorrela- 
tions between  the  EC's  perception  of  father's  job  satisfaction, 
father's  income  and  occupational  variables  related  to  EC's  education- 
al and  occupational  attitudes.  Wien  we  want  to  understand  EC's 
aspirations,  we  feel  it  is  more  useful  to  look  at  father's  job 
satisfaction  than  at  his  actual  occupation  or  income  because  more  is 
communicated  to  FC  by  his  father's  feelings  about  and  reactions  to 
his  work  than  by  his  job  title  or  its  prestige  in  the  dominant 
society.  In  addition,  we  believe  that  demographic  factors  associated 
with  FC's  job  choices  will  more  likely  be  related  to  his  second  job 
choices  rather  than  his  first  job  choice.  Briefly,  our  argument 
rests  on  the  notion,  supported  by  the  pilot  interviewing,  that  the 
first  job  choice  offered  by  black  youth  to  interviewers  was,  in  some 
cases,  likely  to  be  elevated  by  a combination  of  wanting  to  seem 
worthwhile  to  the  interviewer  and  hopefulness  (rather  than  optimism) 


and  that  the  second  job  choice  ("Let's  say  that,  for  some  reason,  you 

couldn't  be  a , what  would  be  your  second  choice?")  might  be 

less  subject  to  these  "elevating"  influences,  and  therefore  might  be 
expected  to  correlate  more  highly  with  father-related  job  variables 
and  less  highly  with  the  perception  of  father's  job  satisfaction 
than  would  first  job  choice.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  most 
researchers  as  for  example,  Antonovsky  and  Lerner  (1959),  have 
stressed  the  high  vocational  aspiration  level  of  black  youth,  which 
was  viewed  as  particularly  striking  in  view  of  the  limited  job 
opportunities  open  to  them  and  often  "diagnosed"  as  unrealistic. 

We  are  suggesting  that  the  job  choices  elicited  in  previous  research 
may  not  have  been  the  subject's  "real"  job  choices,  may  not  have 
expressed  the  low  expectations  and  doubts  of  self  which  have  de- 
veloped in  response  to  the  occupational  facts  of  life  for  citizens 
of  our  ghettos. 

The  pattern  of  intercorrelations  shown  in  Table  4.16  general 
ly  confirms  Hypothesis  V.  Father's  job  satisfaction  was  significant- 
ly related  to  FC's  school  expectations,  his  assessment  of  whether  he 
could  attain  his  ideal  job,  the  SES  level  of  his  (most  disliked) 
"negative"  job,  and  two  measures  of  his  perception  of  the  job  his 
father  would  like  him  to  hold  when  he  grows  up.  There  were  no  sig- 
nificant correlations  between  father's  job  satisfaction  and  FC's 
school  aspirations  and  expectations  nor  were  there  obtained  any  be- 
tween FC-related  occupational  aspiration  variables  and  variables 
which  were  related  to  father's  job  or  income.  Neither  FC's  ideal 
job  SES  nor  the  "prestige"  and  "status"  measures  of  FC's  first  job 
choice  were  related  to  any  of  the  variables  under  scrutiny.  The  di- 
rectionality of  significant  correlations  is  of  interest  since,  with 
one  exception,  they  indicate  that  it  is  father's  perceived  job 
dissatisfaction,  rather  than  satisfaction  which  is  related  to  high- 
er levels  of  expectation  and  aspiration:  the  more  the  father  is 

perceived  as  dissatisfied  with  his  work,  the  more  likely  FC  is  to 
have  higher  school  expectations  (r=-.39),  to  feel  that  he  can  reach 
his  ideal  job  (r=-.37),  and  to  perceive  his  father  as  wanting  him 
to  attain  a higher  occupational  level  [r (prestige) = .47,  r(status) 

= -.51].  The  only  exception  is  with  father's  negative  job  choice 
for  FC  which  refers  to  FC's  perception  of  the  job  his  father  would 
most  dislike  him  to  have;  in  this  case,  the  higher  the  father's 
perceived  job  satisfaction,  the  more  likely  that  the  job  FC  per- 
ceives his  father  as  not  wanting  him  to  have  is  of  a higher  SES  level. 
We:;;had  originally  included  negative  job  choice  because  we  thought 
the  negative  job  choice  might  symbolize  the  context  of  the  focal's 
occupational  securities  or  anxieties  which  could  act  either  as  a floor 
or  a goad  to  job  aspirations  since  the  question  often  elicits  the 
specific  job  or  type  of  job  which  a person  most  fears  sinking  into. 

We  expected  that  parents  who  were  more  secure  about  tauir  social 
and  occupational  status  would  be  perceived  as  less  concerned  about 
their  sons- having  low  level,  possibly  degrading  jobs  than  less  se- 
cure parents.  In  this  particular  case,  the  expectation  was  supported! 


123  , . 
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the  greater  the  father’s  perceived  job  satisfaction,  the  higher  is 
the  level  of  his  negative  job  nomination  as  perceived  by  FC.  These 
findings  and  the  bases  of  our  predictions  are  reviewed  and  elaborated 
in  Chapter  11. 

TABLE  4.16 


Intercorrelations  of  Perceived  Job  Satisfaction 
of  Father,  Related  Demographic  Variables,  and 
FC  School  and  Vocational  Attitudinal  Variables* 


F’s  Job 
Satis- 
faction 

Variable  (v.140) 

F's  Job 
Prestige 
from  FC 
(v. 151) 

F's  Job 
SES  from 
FC 

(v.233) 

F's  Job 
SES 

(v.215) 

Per  Capita 
Income 
After  Rent 
(v. 130) 

FC:s  School  Expectations 
(v. 157) 

-39 

03 

03 

-02 

-04 

FC’s  School  Aspirations 
(v. 158) 

-27 

-20 

-21 

-22 

04 

FC’s  First  Job  Choice  - 
Prestige  (v.141) 

10 

10 

11 

-12 

-09 

FC’s  First  Job  Choice  - 
Status  (v.142) 

-00 

01 

02 

-15 

-10 

FC’s  Second  Job  Choice  - 
Prestige  (v.143) 

-03 

40* 

02 

03 

-29* 

FC’s  Second  Job  Choice  - 
SES  (v. 144) 

12  . 

44** 

43** 

11 

-27 

FC’s  Ideal  Job 
(v. 150) 

14 

-01 

-01 

-04 

19 

Could  FC  Reach  Ideal  Job 
(v.156) 

-37* 

10 

-09 

03 

08 

Father’s  Negative  (Dis-r 
liked)  Job  (v.147) 

50* 

11 

14 

40 

08 

Father's  1st  Job  Choice  for 

FC  - Prestige  (v.145)  -47* 

-25 

14 

-06 

-15 

Father's  1st  Job  Choice  for 

FC  - Status  (v. 220)  -51* 

-30 

-31 

21 

-09 

Father's  Job  SES  From  FC 
(v.233) 

42** 

997** 

47** 

-21 

Hypothesis  VI 

The  availability  of  an  adu.it,  male  role  model  (whether 
present  father,  absent  father,  uncle,  older  brother,  etc.)  will  better 

* Variable  numbers  refer  to  correlation  matrix;  (except  in  one  case) 

r to'  nearest  hundredth;  decimal  points  omitted. 
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predict  to  the  adolescent  boy's  sense  of  personal  and  racial  identity, 
school  performance,  and  aspirations  than  will  father-absence  per  se. 

Table  4.17  compares  the  intercorrelations  of  father- 
absence  and  availability  of  male  models  with  six  variables  related 
to  individual  and  group  identity,  school  performance  and  aspirations. 
In  no  case  were  significant  correlations  obtained  between  father- 
absence  and  the  criterion  variables.  On  the  other  hand,  availability 
of  male  models  was  positively  related  to  both  self-esteem  and  know- 
ledge of  Negro  groups  and  leaders.  No  significant  correlations  were 
obtained  with  (combined)  racial  identity,  dropping  out  or  school  as- 
pirations. However,  a stepwise  discriminant  analysis  showed  availa- 
bility of  male  models  to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  five  varia- 
bles which,  in  combination,  successfully  predicted  84%  of  those  who 
had  dropped  out  by  June,  1969  (See  Chapter  10).  Although  no  rela- 
tionship was  found  between  availability  of  male  models  and  (combined) 
racial  identity,  the  predicted  association  between  racial  identity 
and  availability  of  male  models  received  both  direct  support  from  the 
association  with  knowledge  of  Negro  groups  and  leaders  and  inferential 
support  from  intercorrelations  obtained  with  a related  variable, 
number  of  male  models  chosen.  The  latter,  which  correlates  .49  (sig- 
nificant at  the  .01  level)  with  availability  of  male  models,  also 
correlates  .29  (significant  at  the  .05  level)  with  race  of  famous 
models , indicating  that  the  more  FC  is  able  to  identify  with  the 
male  models  in  his  own  life,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  identify  with 
a famous  black  contemporary  or  histories.*.  personage. 


TABLE  4.17 

Correlations  Between  Father-Absence,  Availability 
of  Male  Models  and  Aspects  of  Identity,  School 
-■  Performance  and  Aspirations 


Availability 

Variable.  Father  Absence  of  Male  Models 


Self  Esteem 

-02 

29* 

Knowledge  of  Negro 

Groups  and  Leaders 

07 

28* 

(Combined)  Racial  Identity 

-14 

07 

June,  1969  Grades 

-09 

-39* 

Dropout  or  Stay-in  School 

-02 

-00 

School  Aspirations 

-12 

-17 

Hypothesis  VI I 

An  individual's  sense  of 

control 

oyer  his  environment 

life  is  not  necessarily  a unitary 

trait  in 

all  persons,  but  may 

125 
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operate  differentially  in  different  areas  of  activity.  Boys  who 
have  a high  sense  of  internal  control  in  a given  area  (e.g.,  rela- 
tions with  girls,  street  life,  school,  hustling)  will  express  higher 
expectations  and  aspirations  in  that  area,  than  in  other  coping 
areas.  Consequently,  if  change  occurs , it  is  more  likely  to  occur 
in  "high  control"  rather  than  "low  control"  areas. 

Limitations  of  available  data,  particularly  the  diffi- 
culties we  had  in  assessing  aspirations  and  competence  in  areas 
such  as  street  life,  informal  sports,  and  heterosexual  relationships 
together  with  the  fact  that  Time  2 "change"  data  could  not  be  col- 
lected within  the  scope  of  funds  and  time,  have  restricted  our  abili- 
ty to  tell  all  aspects  of  hypothesis  VII. 

However,  we  were  able  to  test  the  prediction  that  FCs  who 
considered  school  work  a major  area  of  competence  and  control  would 
tend  to  have  higher  education  expectations  and  aspirations  and  would 
stay  in  school  longer  than  those  FCs  who  considered  a particular  kind 
of  non-school  work  as  embodying  a major  area  of  competence  and  who 
might  be  expected  to  have  lower  school  aspirations  and,  possibly, 
higher  work  aspirations  and  whom  we  expected  to  drop  out  of  school 
sooner.  The  FCs  involved  in  the  comparison  were  limited  to  those 
for  whom  either  school  work  was  a highly  valued  area  in  which  they 
felt  they  excelled  their  peers,  and  in  which  their  competence  was 
perceived  as  the  result  of  abilities  they  had  some  control  over 
rather  than  as  arising  by  default,  through  the  relative  inferiority 
of  others,  or  through  luck  or  fate. 

The  prediction  of  relative  differences  in  academic  and 
vocational  aspirations  was  not  confirmed:  . there  were  no  statistical- 
ly significant  differences  between  the  two  groups  in  comparisons  in- 
volving nine  relevant  variables  (schoo...  aspirations,  school  expecta- 
tions , discrepancy  between  school  aspirations  and  expectations , 
college  orientations , first  job  choice , clarity  of  conception  of 
first  job  choice,  SEG , negative  job  choice  rank,  ideal  job,  and 
discrepancy  between  ideal  job  and  expected  job  attainment) . If 
anything,  there  was  a nonsignificant  tendency  for  work-oriented  FCs 
to  have  lower  first  job  choices  than  school-oriented  FCs,  a trend 
which,  on  second  thought,  is  not  surprising. 

The  prediction  that  FCs  who  localized  competence  in  school 
work  would  tend  to  stay  in  school  while  those  who  localized  their 
competence  in  work  would  drop  out  was  strikingly  confirmed,  albeit 
with  a small  sub-sample.  As  Table  4.18  shows,  16  out  of  18  or  al- 
most 89%  of  the  school-oriented  FCs  were  still  in  school  as  of 
June  1969,  while  all  5 of  the  work-oriented  FCs  had  dropped  out. 
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TABLE  4.18 


i 

I 

I 

I 

I 

[ 


ERJC 


Comparison  of  Differential  Dropout  Rates 
Associated  With  School  and  Work  as  Specific 
Areas  of  Competence  and  Control 


Dropout,  Stay  in 

School-Oriented 

Work-Oriented 

Total 

In  School 

16 

0 

16 

Out  of  .School 

2 

5 

7 

Total 

18 

5 

23 

p level  . 004** 


Hypothesis  VIII 

Diffuse  personal  identity  will  be  associated  with  conflict 
and  ambiguity  in  other  areas  (e.g.,  uncertainty  about  future  family, 
occupational  choice,  educational  prospects,  etc.). 

We  were,  to  say  the  least,  over-optimistic  regarding  our 
ability  to  operationalize  "diffuse;  personal  identity"  and  therefore 
have  not  been  able  to  test  Hypothesis  VIII. 
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CHAPTER  5 


DIFFERENCES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  AGE  AND  GRADE 


A&e 


The  younger  FC's  in  this  sample  come  less  frequently 
from  extended  families  (.31),  have  higher  school  aspirations 
(.32),  drop  out  earlier  (-.53),  have  higher  vocabulary  IQ  sub- 
test scores  (.36),  and  are  less  willing  to  fantasize  taking  a 
pill  which  would  turn  all  persons  in  the  United  States  black 
(.34).  The  younger  drop-out  correlations  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  ninth  grade  sample  represents  focals  who 
have  chosen  not  to  drop  out  and  could  not  obviously  drop  out 
of  school  until  a later  grade.  Interestingly,  there  were  no 
significant  relationships  between  age  and  any  of  the  "hot 
water"  variables. 


Grade 

The  ninth  graders  in  the  study  had  significantly 
higher  total  IQ  scores  as  well  as  higher  verbal  and  performance 
subscale  scores  than  did  the  seventh  graders.  This  may  be  a 
function  of  our  hitting  upon  an  atypical  sample  of  ninth  gra- 
ders; it  may  instead  reflect  an  increment  in  performance  asso- 
ciated with  increasing  socialization  or  some  other  factor.  It 
is  difficult  to  tell  which.  Some  writers  (e.g.,  Deutsch,  1963) 
have  reported  a decrement  in  IQ  scores  of  black  youth  over 
time,  while  Henning  and  Levy  (1967)  depict  in  tabular  form, 
without  comment,  a tendency  for  mean  10  scores  for  both  white 
and  black  delinquent  groups  to  rise  with  age. 

The  seventh  graders  tend  to  come  less  frequently  from 
extended  families  (-.26),  to  have  lower  school  expectations 
(.35)  (though  higher  school  aspirations),  to  fight  more  outside 
of  school  (-.44),  to  feel  competence  in  more  specific  areas  or 
activities  (-.41),  to  feel  less  willingness  to  move  in  the  whit 
world  (.28),  and  to  know  less  about  black  culture  (.45).  One 
relationship  appeared  in  the  cross- tabs,  though  not  as  a signi- 
ficant correlation:  Table  5.1  shows  that  playing  hookey  inten- 

sifies with  grade. 
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TABLE  5.1 


Playing  Hookey  versus  Grade  in  School 


Grade  in  School 

Seventh 

Ninth 

Total 


How  Often  Does  FC  Play  Hookey 
Never  Once  or  Twice  Often  Total 
20  8 2 30 

6 9 9 24 

26  17  11  54 

p level  .003** 
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CHAPTER  6 


SOME  EFFECTS  OF  INTRA-CLASS  DEMOGRAPHIC 
DIFFERENCES  ON  OTHER  VARIABLES 


(The  following  discussion  will  be  mainly  a summary  of 
some  obtained  correlations  which  will  be  discussed  at  greater 
lengths  in  later  chapters;  all  correlations  cited  fall  at  or  be- 
low the  .05  level  of  significance.  If  the  text  refers  to  a posi- 
tive correlation  but  a negative  correlation  appears  in  parenthe- 
ses, the  reader  can  assume  that  the  discrepancy  is  simply  an  arti- 
fact of  coding.) 

Father's  education  is  positively  correlated  with 
performance  IQ  (740) , though  not  with  the  Verbal  Subscale.  This 
correlation  with  performance  IQ  is  most  important  for  with  it  we 
get  the  first  hint  of  a complex  relationship  between  father- 
relevant variables,  performance  IQ,  aspects  of  self-concept, 
and  school  performance,  a relationship  we  will  attempt  to  trace 
out  in  Chapters  7 and  10.  In  addition,  father's  education  is 
positively  correlated  with  the  EES  level  of  FC's  ideal  job 
choice  (.38),  and  with  the  tendency  for  FC  to  have  higher  edu- 
cational aspirations  than  expectations  (.42). 

Examining  mother's  education,  we  find  that  the  higher 
the  education  level , the  more  likely  FC  is  to  characterize  the 
quality  of  his  family  life  positively  (.33)  and  both  to  feel  that 
he  has  males  available  to  him  as  models  (.29)  and  actually  to 
choose  them  as  models  for  identification  (.48).  He  will  also 
tend  to  be  more  independent  from  parental  values  in  the  sense 
that  he  will  not  want  to  change  in  ways  he  feels  his  parents 
want  him  to  change  (-.32)  and  will  portray  himself  as  an  initia- 
tor of  interpersonal  activities  who  feels  he  can  change  for  the 
better  in  areas  important  to  him  (self-concept,  .32).  All  of 
the  findings  relevant  to  mother's  education  show  that  the  higher 
the  level  of  mother's  education,  the  more  positive  is  FC's  famil- 
ial situation,  the  more  supportive  it  is  in  providing  models  for 
identification,  and,  perhaps,  for  later  independence. 

Parents ' Occupation 

Father ' s occupational  level  yielded  significant  cor- 
relations in  several  areas.  Most  importantly,  there  is  a posi- 
tive relationship  between  father's  SES  and  (combined)  racial 
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identity  (.32).  This  association  is  sharpened  when  we  examine 
father  * s job  level:  in  this  case,  militant  racial  identity,  a 

component  of  the  (combined)  racial  identity  index,  correlates 
positively  (.36)  with  father's,  job  level  and  also  with  willing- 
ness to  push  a button  so  that  all  Americans  would  turn  black 
(-.37).  This  suggests  that  racial  militance  does  not  arise  sim- 
ply out  of  socio-economic  frustration.  But  only  case  studies 
can  adequately  illustrate  the  dynamisms  at  work.  A significant 
positive  correlation  was  also  obtained  between  SES  of  father's 
job  and  SES  level  of  FC's  second  job  choice  (.43),  as  we  re- 
ported in  Chapter  4.  Significant  positive  correlations  were 
also  found  between  SES  of  father's  job  and  mother's  education 
as  well  as  FC’s  perception  that  peers  arid  siblings  accept  him 
without  wanting  him  to  undergo  major  behavioral  or  personality 
changes  (-.38). 

There  is  some  evidence  that  scholastic  behavioral 
problems  are  associated  with  father's  low  occupational  status. 
Table  6.1  shows  that  FC's  whose  fathers  have  higher  SES  level 
occupations  are  apt  to  be  lower  in  school  defiance  than  those 
whose  fathers  are  lower  SES,  either  unskilled  workers  or 
"operatives.”  N 


T-iiBLE  6.1 

School  Defiance  versus  Father's  Occupation 


FC's  Defiance  of  School  Authorities 
Arid  Destruction  of  School  Property 


Father's  Job:  Social- 

Economic  Status 

Low  Defiance 

High  Defiance 

Total 

Unskilled/ Operative 

6 

9 

15 

. Craftsman 

12 

1. 

13 

Total 

18 

10 

28 

p level  .005** 


The  prestige  scale  level,  of  mother's  occupation  correl- 
ates positively  with  Total  WAIS  or  WISC  IQ  (.52),  the  Verbal  IQ 
subtest  (.56),  recency  of  father's  absence  from  the  household  (.67), 
FC's ^repeating  grades  in  school  (.44),  general  knowledge  about 
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Negro  culture  (.50),  the  tendency  for  FC  to  be  an  initiator  who 
thinks  about  other  people's  motives  and  feelings  and  who  differ- 
entiates among  them  (self-concept  = .44);  with  distinctions  be- 
tween others  (.44),  with  introspectivencss  (.62).  The  SES  scale 
for  mother 1 s occupation  correlates  positively  with  father's  occu- 
pation (SES)  (.47),  (inexplicably)  repeating  grades  (.41),  intro- 
spectiveness (.53),  and  FC's  judgment  that  he  can  change  for  the 
better  in  areas  which  he  values  but  in  which  he  feels  less  compe- 
tent than  he  wants  to  be  (-.43).  Mothers  of  higher  occupational 
SES  are  also  more  likely  to  be  the  mothers  of  reactors  who  can 
change  than  reactors  who  feel  they  cannot.  The  bulk  of  these 
findings  indicate  that  the  higher  the  level  of  the  mother's  oc- 
cupation, the  more  likely  her  son  will  be  "complex"  in  terms 
of  cognitive  style. 

It  is  important  to  review  the  context  of  correlations 
obtained  with  respect  to  IQ:  father's  educational  level  correl- 

ates positively  with  FC's  Performance  IQ  (.40)  but  not  with  the 
verbal;  mother's  occupational  (prestige)  level  correlates  posi- 
tively with  FC's  Verbal  IQ  (.56).  No  other  demographic  or  fam- 
ilial variables  correlate  significantly  with  either  Verbal  or 
Performance  IQ.  In  the  chapters  on  self-concept  and  school 
variables,  we  will  further  examine  these  relationships.  It  does 
seem  as  though  the  level  of  FC's  Performance  IQ  is  somehow  asso- 
ciated with  characteristics  of  the  father.  Both  the  associa- 
tion of  the  mother's  occupational  level  with  Verbal  IQ  and  the 
significant  positive  correlations  between  the  vocabulary  sub- 
test and  grade  in  school  suggest  that  Verbal  IQ  may  be  greatly 
influenced  by  environmental  factors  probably  involving  degree 
of  socialization.  (The  difference  between  age  and  grade-related 
correlates  of  IQ  scores  strongly  supports  this  speculation. 

The  magnitude  of  IQ  scores  of  Total  and  Subscale  IQ  scores  and 
scores  of  certain  subtests — information,  object  assembly,  and 
coding — increases  with  FC's  grade  but  not  his  age.  This  can't 
be  explained  by  positing  that  FC's  with  lower  IQ's  have  dropped 
out  before  ninth  grade  since  there  are  no  significant  correla- 
tions between  dropping  out  and  total  IQ  or  the  Verbal  or  Per- 
formance subscales.)  Together  with  the  relationship  between 
father's  occupational  level  and  Performance  IQ,  these  correla- 
tions could  be  taken  at  least  to  hint  at  some  powerful  socio- 
environmental  contributions  to  the  kind  of  performance  which  is 
measured  by  the  WAIS  and  the  WISC. 

It  is  interesting  to  make  note  of  other  trends  emerg- 
ing from  these  correlations:  there  is  an  association  of  demo- 

graphic characteristics  of  the  mother  with  favorableness  of  the 
family  environment,  with  aspects  of  masculine  identification,  and 
with  cognitive  style,  whereas  father-related  characteristics  seem 
to  be  associated  with  social  status-educational  and  vocational 


achievements  and  aspirations,  mobility  strivings,  and  group 
(racial  rather  than  individual)  identity. 


Family  Income 

Two  variables  relate  to  family  income:  family  weekly 

income  and  monthly  per  capita  income  after  rent.  (The  correla- 
tion between  these  being  only  .27).  Family  weekly  income  is  posi- 
tively associated  with  the  presence  of  FC's  biological  father  in 
the  house  (.38).  A negative  correlation  which  was  obtained  be- 
tween father's  job  satisfaction  and  family  weekly  income  (-.35) 
is  difficult  to  explain,  but  interview  material  suggests  it  may 
be  a function  of  the  fact  that  the  father  who  must  make  more 
money  to  support  many  children  often  must  do  this  through  work- 
ing overtime  at  a job  in  which  he  is  underemployed,  or  by  hold- 
ing two  or  more  jobs  simultaneously. 

As  with  family  weekly  income,  per  capita  monthly  income 
correlates  negatively  with  only  two  variables  besides  family  size 
(-.42)  and  number  of  siblings  (-.42).  The  higher  the  family's 
per  capita  income,  the  lower  the  prestige  of  FC’s  second  job 
choice  (-.29);  the  lower  the  monthly  per  capita  income,  the  more 
likely  is  FC  to  stay  in  school  (-.36). 

A . D . C . 

Since  mothers  who  receive  Aid  for  Dependent  Children 
come  from  husbandless  households,  variables  correlating  signifi- 
cantly with  A. D.C.  also  correlate  with  father-absence ; there- 
fore, we  will  discuss  them  below  in  Chapter  7 when  dealing  with 
family  background.  The  one  exception  is  that  the  older  boys  in 
the  sample  tend  to  have  mothers  who  are  on  A. D.C.  (.27);  usually 
they  are  also  from  families  in  which  the  FC's  father  was  present 
until  his  adolescence. 


Housing  Condition 

Housing  condition  relates  to  only  one  variable  signifi- 
cantly, namely  monthly,  per  capita  income,  as  shown  in  Table  6.2. 
It  should  not  be  surprising  that  the  housing  conditions  of  black 
people  should  be  associated  with  their  economic  status. 
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TABLE  6.2 

Condition  of  Housing  versus 
Monthly  Per  Capita  Income  After  Rent 


Condition  of  Housing 


Monthly  Per  Capita  Income 
After  Rent  (Dichotomy) 

Poor 

Satisfactory 

Total 

Low 

High 

17 

5 

9 

20 

26 

25 

Total 

22 

29 

51 

P level  .003** 
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CHAPTER  7 


EFFECTS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  FAMILY  STRUCTURE 


Variables  Related  to  Family  Size  and  Position  in  Family 

(All  correlations  cited  are  at  the  .05  level  or  less.) 


Extended  Family 

The  supportive  role  of  the  extended  family  in  the 
development  of  black  youth  and  as  a resource,  particularly  for 
the  unwed  or  separated  mother,  has  received  much  attention.  The 
designation  of  extended  family  in  the  Pathway’s  sample  was  made 
simply  by  asking  each  interviewer  to  specify  which  of  the  fami- 
lies he  or  she  was  working  with  seemed  to  have  a supportive  net- 
work of  other  adults  or  older  adolescents,  not  necessarily  blood 
relations,  who  lived  outside  the  household.  The  judgment  was 
based  not  on  the  availability  of  "extended  family  members"  but 
on  whether  family  members  actually  were  supported  or  cared  for 
in  some  important  psychological  or  physical  sense  by  such 
persons. 


The  obtained  correlates  of  extended  family  give  a 
mixed  picture  of  its  supportive  implications.  FC's  from  fami- 
lies characterized  as  extended  tend  to  have  first'  job  choices 
of  lower  SES  levels  (.26)  and  lower  perceived  job  preferences 
by  mothers  (.41).  We  would  hazard  that  many  of  the  cases  which 
account  for  these  two  correlations  involve  father-absent,  ex- 
tended families  of  non-working  mothers  in  which  the  mother's 
usually  higher  occupational  aspirations  for  her  son*  are  de- 
pressed due  to  increased  ^pessimism"  or  realism  about  the  occu- 
pational situation,  xdiich  is  communicated  by  members  of  the 
extended  family.  (If  these  correlations  reflect  a realistic 
pessimism  based  on  knowledge  of  the  opportunity  structure  and 
do  not  go  along  with  decreased  strivings,  then  they  may  turn 
out  to  be  helpful  to  the  child  rather  than  exercising  a depres- 
sing effect.)  Coming  from  an  extended  family  is  also  signifi- 
cantly related  (.36)  to  getting  higher  grades  in  1968,  but  since 
there  are  several  other  variables  which  correlate  with  1968 
grades  but  not  with  grades  of  any  other  year,  we  are  not  able  to 


* A t-test  comparing  the  means  for  mothers’  and  fathers’  job 
choices  for  FC's  (as  perceived  by  the  FC's)  shox^ed  mothers'  per- 
ceived job  choices  for  their  sons  to  be  significantly  higher  than 
the  fathers 1 perceived  job  choices. 
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tell  at  this  point  whether  this  correlation  really  represents  the 
effects  of  other  variables,  as  yet  undertertnined.  The  weight  of 
the  data  does  suggest  that  extended  families  may  indeed  perform 
an  important  supportive  function  for  the  young  black  male  in 
the  development  of  his  competence  and  his  individual  identiti-  • 
fications  and  group  (racial)  identity:  extended  family  is  asso- 

ciated with  higher  school  group  IQ  (.63),  higher  self-esteem 
(-.27),  and  (combined)  racial  identity  (-.30)  as  well  as  with 
a higher  "floor"  of  father's  perceived  negative  job  choice. 

There  is  a suggestion  that  extended  families  may  function,  for  the 
father-absent  adolescent,  in  both  a compensatory  way  and  also  to 
facilitate  identification  with  male  models  because  FC’s  coming 
from  an  extended  family  is  more  likely  for  the  father-absent 
focal  if  the  absence  has  been  relatively  recent  [i.e.,  since 
FC’s  adolescence  (-.39)].  Coming  from  an  extended  family  is 
also  associated  with  FC’s  having  a greater  number  of  siblings 
(-.34)  and  more  male  models  available  for  identification,  wheth- 
er older  brothers  or  other  adults  (-.38). 


Family  Size 

\ 

The  larger  families  in  the  study  tend  to  be  families 
which  are  either  intact  or  in  which  the  separation  of  the  fa- 
ther is  relatively  recent,  the  correlation  of  recency  of  father- 
absence  and  family  size  being  .54.  The  higher  number  of  male 
models  available  associated  with  family  size  (.44)  is  obvious- 
ly a function  of  more  frequent  contacts  with  the  father  (.53) — 
as  a result  of  his  more  recent  departure  - and  FC’s  having  more 
older  male  siblings. who  could  serve  as  objects  of  identification 
(.81).  FCs  from  larger  families  are  likely  to  have  lower  school 
aspirations  (-.28)  and  to  drop  out  of  school  rather  than  to  stay 
in  (.30).  They  are  also  more  likely  to  identify  with  the  fa- 
ther in  occupational  choice  (.32),  but,  consequently,'  to  per- 
ceive their  fathers  as  not  wanting  them  to  take  low  status  jobs, 
the  correlation  with  father’s  perceived  negative  job  choice 
being  -.52.  To  summarize,  two  generalizations  can  tentatively 
be  offered  here:  first,  that  coming  from  a large  family  may 

lower  school  aspirations  and  be  associated  with  some  anxiety 
about  the  dangers  of  falling  into  a degrading  occupation,  pos- 
sibly because  of  the  privations  the  family  has  endured;  second- 
ly, and  related  to  the  first,  a hint  that  the  son  may  pay  a 
price  for  identification  with  his  father  occupationally  be- 
cause of  the  low  skill  and  prestige  associated  with  the  father's 
work.  Other  results  described  below  should  contribute  to  this 
picture. 
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Position  in  Family 

Position  in  family  has  important  correlates  in  aspects 
of  school  achievement,  job  aspirations  and  with  personality  attri- 
butes. Other  evidence  which  suggests  that  IQ  scores  obtained  from 
this  sample  are  influenced  by  environment  in  important  ways  can 
be  found  in  correlations  between  WAIS  or  WISC  IQ  and  position  in 
family:  youngest  or  only  children  have  higher  full-scale  IQ 

scores  than  older  or  middle  children  (“•32),  mainly  on  the  basis 
of  the  Verbal  Subscale  (-.34).  Though  position  in  family  does 
not  correlate  with  grades  in  1967  and  1968  or  with  dropping  out, 
there  is  a positive  correlation  with  1969  grades  (.45),  and  this 
is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  older  children  are  apt  to  show  more 
defiance  in  school  than  are  younger  (.30).  KLuckholn  and  Strodt- 
beck  (1961)  have  indicated  in  cross-cultural  studies  that  the 
oldest  child  often  carries  the  familial  hopes  for  success.  Al- 
though we  do  not  get  an  indication  that  this  is  true  in  our  sam- 
ple from  FC's  first  job  choice  or  his  perception  of  paternal  or 
maternal  job  aspirations  for  him,  it  does  receive  partial  con- 
firmation from  a .36  correlation  between  position  in  family  and 
level  of  ideal  job  aspirations. 

Though  each  of  the  following  f amily-position-versus- 
self-concept  tables  reaches  the  .05  level  of  significance,  none 
of  them  shows  a striking  systematic  effect  of  all  the  family 
position  categories  with  the  exception  of  the  only  child  who 
generally  appears  on  the  less— adaptive  and  content  ends  of  many 
of  the  continua  of  the  research  (if  we  can  dare  to  say  such  a 
thing  when  there  are  only  three  only  children  in  the  sample) . 

Table  7.1,  comparing  Strategic  Style  against  Family  Position, 
shows  that  only  two  out  of  the  three  only  children  are  in  the 
withdrawn  group — the  other  one  a cool  guy.  Most  of  the  con- 
formists are  middle  children  as  are  the  cool  guys.  All  of 
the  tough  guys  are  either  youngest  or  middle  children.  Proba- 
bly the  largest  proportion  of  oldest  children  are  in  the  smart 
guy  category. 

Table  7.2  indicates  that  not  only  do  the  only  children 
tend  to  be  withdrawn  but  that  all  of  them  are  reactors  who  cannot 
change , who  are  not  introspective  and  who  tend  not  to  make  dis- 
tinctions among  other  persons  important  to  them  on  the  "spy  ques- 
tion." All  of  the  youngest  and  the  great  majority  of  the  oldest 
children  tend  to  think  that  they  can  change  for  the  better  in 
areas  which  they  value  and  in  which  they  feel  they  need  to  im- 
prove; approximately  half  of  them  also  tend  to  be  initiators  (in 
the  initiator  or  residual  categories).  Middle  children  tend  to 
be  predominantly  reactive  (25/38)  and,  along  with  only  children, 
have  the  smallest  proportion  of  pure  initiators  in  their  group. 
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TABLE  7.1 

Strategic  Style  versus  Family  Position 


FC's  Position 
In  Family 

Strategic  Style 

Cool  Smart  Tough  Confer-  With- 

Guy  Guy  Guy  mist  drawr  Total 

Only  Child 

1 2 3 

Youngest  Child 

3 2 2 i 8 

Middle  Child 

13  7 4 11  2 37 

Oldest  Child 

2 7 2 1 12  . 

.-’otal 

19  16  6 14  5 60 

p level  .012* 


\ . 

;»  ' I:  f 

TABLE  7.2 

Composite  Self-Concept  Versus 

Position  in  Family 


Composite  Self-Concept 

FC’s  Position 
in  Family 

Reactors /Who  Reactors  Who  Initia-  • 

Can’t  Change  Can  Change  Residual  tors  Total 

Only  Child 

V 3 z .■/.//  ; ,-;/-/'  3 

Youngest  Child 

'■■■■■ A • / 3 i 

Middle  Child 

12  : 7 ' 9 4 38 

Oldest  Child 

z ;/ / ;4 v r ‘ . 4 . v/..  3 "v . 12 

Total 

7%/16 21  : Zy ./•:• : • 13  V.  10  / 7-';~  60 

: ■ ' ‘ : v' /\ ' : ■■  • 

, p level  / . 021* ' / / '/ './'•  ' 

■ iaa v f f;' 7---  v /■  : 
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Table  7.3,  FC's  Position  In  Family  versus  Self-Esteem, 
shows  slightly  clearer  positional  effects.  All  three  of  the  only 
children  are  low  in  self-esteem.  Only  one  of  the  eleven  only  and 
youngest  children  are  high  on  -the  (trichotomized)  self-esteem 
scales  and  almost  half  (5)  score  on  the  low  extremes.  The  fact 
that  the  highest  proportion  of  FC's  on  the  high  self-esteem  scale 
(10  out  of  11)  come  from  the  middle  and  oldest  child  categories 
suggests  that  they  may  benefit  from  their  status  as  relative 
seniors  to  their  siblings. 


TABLE  7.3 


Self-Esteem  versus  Position  in  Family 


Self-Esteem 


FC's  Position  in  Family 

Low 

Medium 

High  . 

Total 

Only  Child 

3 

3 

Youngest  Child 

2 

5 

1 

8 

Middle  Child 

6 

25 

7 

38 

. : Oldest  Child 

2 

7 . 

3 

.12 

Total 

13  ' 

37 

11 

61 

P 

level 

.053* 

When  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  personality  or  be- 
havioral change  that  FC  perceives  his  most  important  reference 
figures  as  wanting  from  him.  Table  7.4,  the  picture  that  emerges 
of  the'  only  children1 is  bleakly  sharpened — they  seem  to  be  with- 
drawn, reactive  youngsters  with  little  sense  of  control  over 
their  destinies,  little  self-satisfaction  and  also  with  the  per- 
ception that  reference  figures  do  not  esteem  them  as  they  are  but 
want  to  change  them  in  major  ways.  Both  youngest  and  oldest  chil- 
dren tend  to  perceive  the  average  reference  figure  as  wanting 
only  minor  behavioral  changes,  while  middle  children,  next  to 
only  children,  have  the  largest  representation  among  those  who 
perceive  reference  figures  as  desiring  major  changes. 


TABLE  7.4 


Changes  FC  Perceives  As  Desired  of  Him 
versus  Position  in  Family 


Changes  FC  Thinks  His  Mother,  Father,  Sib- 
lings , Peers  Want  Him  to  Make  (Average) 


FC's  Position 
in  Family 

Minor  Changes 

Major  Changes 

Total 

Only  Child 

3 

3 

Youngest  Child 

7 

1 

8 

Middle  Child 

26 

12 

38 

Oldest  Child 

. 11 

. 1 

12 

Total 

44 

17 

61 

• i . 

....  , ' t 

p level  .Oil* 

Father- Absence, 

Availability  of  Male  Models,  and 

Related  Variables 

Because  of  the  controversy  over  the  role  of  the  father 
in  low  income  black  families,  the  myths  and  conflicting  or  equivo- 
cal research  findings,  (see  Herzog,  in  Guttentag,  1970),  we  hive 
utilized  a number  of 'variables  in  order  to  trace  better  the  rela- 
tive contribution  of  the  father,  potential  father  surrogates,  and 
other  potential  male  identificatory  models  to  the  behavior  and 
e'elf-concept  of  the  male  black  adolescent.  Though  this  section 
deals  mainly  with  variables  involving  males,  we  should  stress 
here,  as  we  have  earlier  in  the  discussion  of  the  literature  on 
father-absence,  that  we  dc  not  view  a "masculine"  identification 
as  solely  the  endowment  of  males  to  other  males.  Indeed,  in 
Chapter  5,  we  indicated  that  there  were  reasons  to  believe  that 


characteristics  of  the  mother  (in  that  particular  case,  demo- 
graphic—her  education)  were  positively  associated  with  the 
availability  or  choice  of  male  models. 


The  variables  under  scrutiny  in  this  section  are: 
father-absence,  length  of  father-absence,  frequency  with  which 
FC  sees  absent  father,  thumbnail  sketch  of,  father,  relationship 
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with  father  or  father  surrogate  in  or  out  of  house,  availability 
of  male  models , number  of  males  chosen  (as  potential  models) , sex 
of  models,  race  of  famous  model. 


Variables  Relevant  to  FC's  Relationship  With  Father 

An  FC  is  coded  as  father-absent  in  this  study  when  his 
biological  father  was  not,  at  the  time  of  the  interview,  living 
in  the  same  household.  If  the  boy  lived  with  a stepfather  or 
someone  he  viewed  as  a father,  he  was  still  viewed  as  father- 
absent  for  this  particular  variable.  Relationship  with  the  fa- 
ther represents  a global  coding  of  the  nature  and  tone  of  FC's 
depiction  of  his  relationship  with  his  biological  father,  whe- 
ther or  not  the  father  lives  in  the  household,  and  independent 
of  the  frequency  of  contact  between  father  and  sons.  Availabil- 
ity of  male  models  and  number  of  males  chosen  refers  to  the  pres- 
ence of  older  males  in  the  life  of  the  boy,  whether  or  not  he 
has  a father  or  father  surrogate,  whether  or  not  the  other  per- 
son lives  in  the  same  household  with  him  or  is  related  to  him. 
Several  runs  were  made  using  a variable  which  combined  relation- 
ship with  father  and  relationship  with  a stepfather  or  father- 
surrogate;  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  approximately  half  of  our 
sample  came  from  father— absent  homes,  only  one-sixth  of  the  sam- 
ple had  no  active  relationships  with  either  their  ’’own"  biologi- 
cal father  or  with  someone  they  perceived  as  acting  like  a father 
(in  terms  of  responsibility  as  well  as  interaction)  to  them. 

In  ..the  following  discussion  and  in  general,  we  will 
mainly  refer  to  cross- tabs  to  permit  the  reader  to  get  a sense 
of  the  distributions  involved  in  obtained  relationships,  but 
significant  correlation  coefficient  will  be  cited  when  cross- 
tabs were  either  not  performed,  did  not  show  clear  effects  or 
\when  correlations  would  be  helpful  in  making  sense  of  the  data. 


Father-Absence 


As  would  be  expected,  father-absence  correlates  with 
FC 's;1- mother  being  on  A.D.C.,  with  FC  having  a smaller  number  of 
close  males  (since  the  father  is  invariably  cited  as  one  of  EC’s 
closest  males  if  he  is  in  the  house,  regardless  of  whether  FC's 
relationship  with  him  is  negative  or  positive)  and  with  lower 
family  income.  ; Though  father— absent  FC's  fight  more  outside  of 
school  (-.30) , father-absence  is  not  associated  with  any  other 
of  the  five  "hot  water", variables. 


One  of  the  major  personality, correlates  of  father- 
absence  is  with  the  initiator-reactor  dimension:  Initiators 
tend  to  come  from  father-absent  families  (r=. 28;  see  also 


Table  7.5).  The  self-concept  variable  really  represents  a sharpen 
ing  of  the  initiator-reactor  distinction;  it  was  constructed  so  as 
to  maximize  the  distinction  between,  on  the  one  hand  reactors  who 
"can' t change,"  are  not  introspective,  and  are  less  inclined  to  per 
ceive  individual  differences  between  different  persons  who  are  im- 
portant in  their  lives  (see  Table  7.6)  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
itiators who  feel  they  can  change  for  the  better,  and  who  tend  to 
be  more  introspective. 


TABLE  7.5 


Initiator-Reactor 

versus 

Father-Presence  or 

Absence 

Initiator-Reactor 

Father  Present  or  Hot 

Reactor 

Initiator 

Total 

Absent 

16 

14 

30 

.Present;  . 

24 

6 ’ 

30 

Total 

40 

20 

60 

p level  .05* 
TABLE  7.6  '• 

. •;  Distinctions  Made  Among  Others 
versus  Father-Presence  or  Absence 


Father  Present  or  Not 


Distinctions  FC  Makes  Among  Others 
Few  Many  Total 


Absent 

Present. 


18 

26 


12 

4 


30 

30 


Total 


44. 


p level 


16 

.041* 


60 
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Again,  father-absence  is  associated  with  the  initia- 
tive pole  of  the  continuum.  It  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  the  dy- 
namics behind  the  relationship:  why  should  father-absence  breed 

initiators?  One  hunch  we  entertained  to  account  for  or  to  con- 
tribute to  this  result  was  that  the  initiators  in  the  father-  ' 
absent  home  might  occupy  familial  roles  in  which  one  of  two  situa- 
tions obtained:  that  they  might  have  been  older  children  who 

actively  or  passively  were  given  more  authority  to  initiate  be- 
havior, particularly  with  reference  to  younger  siblings,  and  that 
they  possibly  were  given  ocher  kinds  of  paternal  or  adult  respon- 
sibility and  prerequisites  by  their  mother;  or,  that  they  might 
be  youngest  children  who  were  indulged  or  permitted  to  have  their 
own  way.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  this  speculation,  we  pre- 
dicted that  initiators  who  were  from  father-absent  homes  would 
tend  to  bef oldest  or  youngest  children,  whereas  the  initiators 
from  father-present  homes  would  tend  to  be  middle  children,  with 
other  familial  factors  being  associated  with  their  "initiative" 
qualities.  As  Table  7.7  indicates,  this  prediction  was  con- 
firmed. To  get  a better  sense  of  the  legitimacy  of  our  inter- 
pretation that  younger  and  older  children  might  tend  to  be  given 
their  own  way  more  or  given  more  responsibility,  we  examined  the 
relationship  between  position  in  family  and  perceived  acceptance 
by  reference  figures,  wondering  whether  we  might  also  find  that 
the  magnitude  of  desired  changes  reference  figures  wanted  from 
focals  might  be  perceived  to  be  lower  by  younger  and  older  sib- 
lings jthan  the  level  of  change  perceived  by  only  children  and 
middle  siblings.  This  hunch  was  also  sustained.  As  Table  7.7a 
indicates,  there  was  a significant  association  obtained  between 
position  in' -family  and  perceived  magnitude  of  changes  desired  by 
reference  figures:  only  10%  of  the  youngest  and  oldest  chil- 

dren perceived  reference  figures  as  wanting  them  to  change  in 
major  areas  of  behavior  or  personality  whereas  approximately 
37  percent  of  the  only  and  middle  children  perceived  reference 
figures  as  wanting  major  changes  from  them. 

TABLE  7.7 

Position  in  Family  of  Father -Present 
And -Absent  Initiators 


Family  Position 

Fa  ther -Absent 
....  Initiato.rs  •;/. .. 

Father-Present 

Initiators 

Total 

Youngest  and  . 
Oldest  Child 

11 

; Middle  Child  \ 

4- 

:i  5 :rvv;.  • - : '/ 

9 

■ ' Total 

:.W-r  14 

■ 6 ; • 

20 

p level  .038* 
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FC's  Position 
In  Family 


TABLE  7.7a 

Changes  FC  Perceives  As  Desired  of  Him 
versus  Position  in  Family 


Changes  FC  Thinks  His  Mother,  Father 
Siblings,  Peers  Want  Him  to  Make  (Average) 

Minor  Changes  Major  Changes  Total 


.1 


Only  Child 
Youngest  Child 
Middle  Child 
Oldest  Child 


7 

26 

11 


3 

1 

12 


3 

8 

38 

12 


Total 


44  17 

p level  .011* 
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Anecdotal  material  suggested  that  children  might  tend 
to  idealize  their  absent  father,  so  we  ran  father-absence  against 
rated  thumbnail  sketches  of  the  father.  Although  Table  7.8  does 
not  yield  a.  significant  association  between  the'  two  variables , 
examination  of  the  absent  father  column  gives  some  corrobora- 
tion to  our  expectation:  eight  out  of  nine  FC’s  whose  fathers 

were  absent  depicted  them  very  positively  while  the  father-present 
sample  showed  no  such  difference.  (A  Fisher  Exact  Test  performed 
on  the  extremes  of  Table  7.8  falls  one  case  short  of  statistical 
significance.) 

One  of  the  most  important  and  clear-cut  associations 
which  we  obtained  was  between  father-absence  and  FC's  assess- 
ment of  whether  he  could  ever  attain  his  ideal  job  choice.  (See 
Table  7.9. ) By  a two  to  one  margin  those  boys  who  feel  either 
negative  or  uncertain  about  their  capacities  to  attain  their 
ideal  job  choices  tend  to  be  father-absent,  while  those  FC's  who 
feel  confident  that  they  can  reafch  their  vocational  ideals  tend 
to  be  father-present  by  a three  to  one  margin.  This  table  seems 
to  bear  out  some  of  the  initial  trends  observed  in  our  pilot 
interviews  when  it  began  to  look  as  though  one.,  of  the  major  ef- 
fects of  father-presence  was  to  give  his  son  a greater  sense  of 
reality  about  the  vocational  world,  a clearer  and  more  developed 
sense  of  what  jobs  were  like  and  what  would  have  to  be  done  in 


* i r'-rv'- 
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r--'  % > 
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TABLE  7.8 


Father-Presence  or  Absence  versus  Sketch  of  Father 


Father  Present  or  Not 


Sketch  of  Father 

Absent 

Present 

Total 

Negative 

1 

7 

8 

Neutral 

10 

16 

26 

Positive 

8 

8 

16 

Total 

19 

31 

50 

p level  not  significant 


TABLE  7.9 

Attainment  of  Ideal  Job  Choice  versus 
Father-Presence  or  Absence 

■ V 


Father  Present  or  Not 

Absent 

Present 


Can  FC  Attain 

Ideal 

Job  Choice 

No /Maybe 

Yes 

Total 

22 

6. 

28 

. n . 

. .18 

: 29 

Total  33  24  57 

p level  .01** 

order  to  attain  job  preferences.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
ideal  job  preferences  of  these  father-present  FC’s  were  less  likely 
to  involve  grandiose  fantasies  than  those  of  the  father-absent  FC’s 
(See  also  the  discussion  of  Tables  7.30-7.32  below.)  Our  sense  is 
that  the  father-present  FC’s  greater  confidence  about  attaining 
his  ideal  job  choice  .is  partially,  based  on  the  father’s  contribu- 
tion of  relevant  and  instrumental  inf ormation  and  anecdotes  about 
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work.  Other  associations  which  seem  to  corroborate  this  inter- 
pretation will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  11. 

Earlier  we  spoke  rather  critically  about  studies  which 
portrayed  father-absent  boys  as  either  forming  cross-sex  identi- 
fications or  overcompensating  for  the  absence  of  a male  model  by 
,fhyper-masculine"  behavior.  Our  data  reflect  neither  of  these  re- 
actions strongly.  However  two  findings  do  seem  in  accord  with 
the  notion  that  father-absence  is  related  to  "toughness."  The 
first  we  have  described  earlier,  namely,  that  there  is  a posi- 
tive correlation  between  father-absence  and  fighting.  The  sec- 
ond is  the  association  between  father-absence  and  strategic 
style:  when  strategic  styles  are  placed  on  a continuum  based  on 

the  variation  from  expressive-impulsive  to  retentive-retreatist 
('tough — smart — cool — conformist— withdrawn")  there  is  a signifi- 
cant correlation  (-.33)  between  the  "tough-smart"  end  of  the  con- 
tinuum and  father-absence.  In  evaluating  this  data,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  the  "tough  guys"  only  represent  (approxi- 
mately) one-fifth  of  the  father-absent  focals.  Clearly,  there  is 
no  general  "machismo"  or  "feminization"  effect  such  as  some  authors 
would  have  predicted.  Table  7.10  gives  the  breakdown  of  stra- 
tegic styles  by  father-absence  and  presence. 


TABLE '7. 10 


Strategic  Style  versus  Father-Presence  or  Absence 


Father  Present 

Or  Hot  Cool  Smart  Tough  Confor-  With- 

Guy  Guv  Guy  mist  . Drawn.  Total 


Absent  10  12  4 1 3 30 

Present'  ",  ""  9 ' 4'  . .'  2 '.  13 ; ""  2 .'  30  "" 


Total  19  16  6 14  5 60 

p level  .004** 

There  are  clearly  no  important  differences  in  frequency  of  father- 
absence  associated  with  /the  cool Vgu^r strategic  style  or  .the  with- 
drawn. However,  conformists  are  preponderantly  father-present 
while  smart  guys  and  tough  guys  are  generally  father-absent. 

(FC's  whose  assignment  to  those  styles  by  their  interviewers  sug- 
gest that  they  were  perceived  as  being  extremely  concerned  with 
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the  adequacy  in  conveying  an  image  of  effectiveness  and  manli- 
ness, often,  paradoxically,  at  the  expense  of  effectiveness.) 

In  addition,  we  found  that  the  dimensions  of  father- 
presence,  nature  of  relationship  with  father,  and  self-esteem 
had  a differential  effect  on  initiators  and  reactors,  as  well  as 
"can  and  can't  change"  subjects,  in  terms  of  staying  in  school. 
These  findings  will  be  described  in  detail  below  in  Chapter  10; 
however,  to  summarize  them  in  advance:  for  "reactors  who  can't 

change,"  relationship  with  father  and  father-presence  is  strongly 
linked  to  self-esteem.  In  addition,  staying  in  school  is  strongly 
tied  to  the  congruity  of  the  nature  of  this  relationship  with 
self-esteem.  These  results  suggest  that  at  least  for  those  sub- 
jects who  are  characterized  by  "reactivity,"  passivity,  and  a 
lack  of  control  over  molding  their  own  lives,  that  staying  in 
school  is  at  least  in  part  determined  by  the  presence  of  a 
father  who,  it  can  be  assumed,  has  the  effect  of  asserting  con- 
siderable control  and/or  influence  over  the  life  of  his  son, 
and  the  way  his  son  feels  about  himself. 
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RELATIONSHIP  WITH  FATHER. IN  OR  OUTSIDE  THE  HOUSE 


Length  of  Father-Absence  and  Frequency  of  Contact  with  Absent  Father 


Most  of  the  correlations  between  length  of  father  absence 
and  demographic  variables  have  been  presented  previously.  To  sum- 
marize them,  the  longer  the  father  has  been  living  in  the  household 
to  which  FC  belongs,  the  larger  will  be  FC's  family,  the  more  likely 
will  there  be  males  available  for  identification  (partially  because 
FC  will  see  his  recently  separated  father  more  frequently,  the  cor- 
relation between  length  of  fathe?:  absence  and  frequency  of  contact 
with  an  absent  father  being  .57),  the  more  likely  FC  is  to  have  an 
extended  family  (in  the  case  of  separation  or  divorce,  often  con- 
sisting of  the  father  and  his  relatives).  In  line  with  our  inter- 
pretation that  father-presence  (or  contact  with  other  males  of  work- 
ing age)  serves  to  "temper"  the  mother's  occupational  expectations 
for  her  son,  there  was  a correlation  of  -.62  between  the  (prestige) 
level  of  mother's  occupational  choice  for  FC  and  length  of  time  the 
father  has  been  absent  from  the  household  to  the  effect  that  mother's 
job  aspirations  for  her  sons  increase  with  the  length  of  the  fath- 
er’s absence. 


Regarding  the  frequency  of  contact  with  a father  who  is 
not  living  at  home,  we  find  two  important  relationships  with  occu- 
pational aspirations  and  fears:  first,  the  more  often  FC  sees  his 

absent  father,  the  higher  will  be  the  level  of  his  negative  job 
choice  (the  correlation  with  the  prestige  scale  is  .47,  with  the 
SES  scale,  .53),  i.e.,  the  jobs  FC  would  least  like  to  have  are 
higher  in  status  and  prestige,  again  providing  modest  support  for 
our  alternative  hypothesis  that  higher-levels  of  negative  job  choice 
may  be  indicative  of  greater  security  vis-a-vis  occupational  pros- 
pects; second,  the  more  contact  there  is  between  FC  and  his  absent 
father,  the  more  likely  FC  is  to  feel  he  can  attain  his  ideal  job 
choice  (.48).  In  addition,  the  greater  the  contact  with  the  absent 
father,  the  greater  number  oi  available  male  models  he  will  cite 
(.50) , though  he  will  not  necessarily  identify  with  them,  the  cor- 
relation being  .10,  obviously  not  significant.  Probably  the  most 
important  correlate  of  frequency  of  contact  with  the  father  is  with 
strategic  style:  not  only  is  the  frequency  of  father  absence  great- 

er for  FCs  with  what  we  have  called  expressive-impulsive  strategic 
styles  but,  FCs  characterized  as  "tough"  and  "smart”  seem  to  have 
more  contact  with  their  absent  fathers  than  do  the  "cool,  withdrawn 
or  conformist''  FCs,  (.37).  One  possible  explanation  for  the  linkage 


between  strategic  style  and  father-absence  is  contrary  to  the  usual 
assumption  which  would  have  the  "tougher''  father-absent  FCs  main- 
taining infrequent  contacts  with  their  fathers,  and  not  being  able 
to  form  identifications  with  them.  Perhaps  they  not  only  have  a 
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higher  level  of  contact  with  their  fathers  bat  they  may  identify 
with  fathers  who  are  "running"  on  the  street  or  exercising  "machismo" 
in  other  ways  perceptible  to  the  son.  To  check  this  out  we  will  of 
course  have  to  go  back  to  the  individual  case  material,  but  it  seems 
like  an  interesting  possibility. 


Relationship  with  Father  in  or  out  of  House 
Identity 


The  quality  of  FC's  relationship  with  his  father  is  as- 
sociated with  the  kinds  of  individual  and  racial  identifications  he 
makes,  the  extent  to  which  he  feels  supported  by  his  family,  person- 
ality attributes,  school  performance  and  aspects  of  achievement  on 
IQ  measures. 

The  more  positive  FC’s  relationship  with  his  father  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  live  in  the  same  house  or  how  frequently 
they  see  each  other,  the  greater  the  number  of  males,  related  or  un- 
related to  him,  that  FC  feels  are  close  to  him  (.31),  the  more  likely 
he  is  to  choose  among  them  as  models  for  identification  (.37).  Re- 
lationship with  father  is  also  significantly  associated  with  FC's 
selection  of  a male  rather  than  either  a female  or  no  model  from 
within  the  family  (Table  7.11). 


TABLE  7.11 

Sex  of  Family  Member  FC  Wishes  to  be  Like 
Versus  Relationship  wi th  Father 

Sex  of  Family  Member  FC  Wishes  to  be  Like 
Relationship  with  Father  No  one  or  female  Male  family  member  Total 

Positive?  4 

Negative  or  Neutral  9 


Total  13  28  41 

r-- / -.r  p level  .05*  • •'—•'Y 

In  Table  7.12  the  data  is  analyzed  as  to  whether  or  not  FC 
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has  any  famous,  historical  or  contemporary  model  he  would  like  to 
grow  up  to  be  like,  independent  of  the  race  of  the  model.  This  table 
indicates  that  the  more  positive  the  relationship  is  with  the  father, 
the  more  likely  FC  is  to  identify  with  a famous  model.  Although  the 
proportions  of  differences  in  frequencies  are  not  striking,  especial- 
ly in  the  case  of  FCs  who  reported  negative  relationship  with  the 
father,  the  direction  of  differences  in  frequencies  is  consistent 
with  the  notion  that  positive  relationship  with  a father  facilitates 
identification  with  famous  persons  in  history  or  contemporary  life, 
and  thereby  may  reduce  FC's  possible  sense  of  rootlessness  some- 
what. 
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TABLE  7.12 

Does  FC  Have  a Famous  Model  Versus 


Relationship  with 

Present  or  Absent  Father 

. . . • . . • 

Does  FC 

Have  a Famous -Model? 

Nature  of  FC's  Relationship 
with  Present  or  Absent  Father 

No  Model 

Has  Model 

Total 

■vi 

Negative 

:a  ■ 

2 

6 

Neutral 

V 4:  ;: 

• 9 ' 

13 

Positive 

\ 24  ' 

27 

Total 

11 

35 

46 

■; V' :-7a 

p level  .012* 

However,  positive  relationships  with  the  father  not  only  facilitate 
FC’s  having  a famous  model  but  increase  the  probability  he  will 
select  a black  model,  correlation  being  ;30  with  race  of  famous 

Relationship  with  Father  and  Family  Support 

Score 

. ;r 

Table  7.13  shows  a significant  association  between  FC's 
reporting  a positive  relationship  with  his  father  and  high  family 
support.  There  are  no  cases  in  which  an  FC  who  reports  a negative 
relationship  with  his'  father, ‘whether  the  father  lives  with  him  or 
no  t \ - is,;;  r a t ed  as ;;  Being  in  a highly  supportive  family;:?’ 
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The  family  support  scale,  as  originally  constructed,  con- 
tained several  items  relevant  to  father-son  interaction.  In  this 
particular  table  any  such  items  have  been  deleted  so  that  the  re- 
lationship obtained  would  not  be  confounded.  The  table,  however, 
does  not  ‘include  those  focal  children  who  do  not  report  having  any 
relationship  with  the  present  or  absent  father,  that  is  any  ongoing 
relationship. 

The  obtained  association  seems  particularly  important  be- 
cause it  shows  that  as  far  as  FC  perceives  his  family  life  and  his 
father,  the  supportiveness  of  the  family  is  not  related  to  father- 
absence  but  only  to  the  degree  of  "positivo.ness"  of  the  relation- 
ship FC  reports  having  with  his  father.  This  finding  supports  our 
expectation  that,  although  father  absence  or  presence  in  the  house- 
hold may  have  some  important  effects  per  se,  the  overall  sense  on 
the  part  of  the  FC  that  he  has  parents,  relatives  and  other  ref- 
erence figures  that  he  can  rely  on  for  support  and  gratification  is 
associated  with  the  actual  relationships  he  is  "living"  inside  and 
outside  the  house  rather  than  dependent  on  physical  presence  or 
absence  of  given  persons  from  the  household.  It  also  suggests  that 
a supportive  familial  environment  is  one  which  maintains,  enhances 
and  is  reinforced  by  positive  relationships  with  the  father,  and 
insofar  as  some  of  these  positive  relationships  are  with  absent 
fathers,  this  kind  of  supportiveness  cannot  be  achieved  without 
somu  degree  of  concurrence  by  or  contribution  from  the  mother. 


TABLE  7.13 

FC's  Relationship  with  Present  or  Absent 
Father  Versus  Family  Support  Score 

Nature  of  FC’s  Relationship  with 


Present  or  Absent  Father 

Family  Support  Score  (Rank)  Negative  Neutral  Positive  Total 

;^L'ow^  ^ ; ‘ / 3 . ■ 4 . : " 6 15  ' 

\ Medium  v 1 "V  ; : \ 6 8);  /'■'  " 15 

. v rHigh  3;  V-\  13  16 

.Total  ■ 6 V '/■  13  •’  27  : 46 


p level  .03* 
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Relationship  with  Aspects  of  Personality  and  School  Performance 


At  the  end  of  our  discussion  of  findings  relevant  to 
father-absence,  we  mentioned  that  both  father-presence  and  nature 
of  relationship  with  father  were  related  to  a number  of  variables 
from  the  self-concept  schedule,  the  initiator-reactor,  can/can' t 
change . and  self-esteem  variables,  as  well  as  to  (what  we  could 
call)  tenacity  in  not  dropping  out  of  school.  Because  these  com- 
plex relationships  ought  noL.  to  be  discussed  separately,  they 
will  be  treated  in  Chapter  10,  with  the  exception  of  the  following 
findings  regarding  IQ  and  drawings. 


IQ  and  Figure  Drawings 

In  the  initial  stages  of  data  analysis,  associations  be- 
tween the  initiator-reactor  dimension,  IQ  subscale  scores,  dropping 
out  and  strategic  style  led  us  to  suspect  important  relationships 
between  father-relevant  variables  and  IQ,  particularly  scores  on 
the  Verbal  subscales  and  in  the  relationship  between  the  Perfor- 
mance and  Verbal  and  subscale  scores  (considered  as  an  intrasubject 
phenomenon).  • •'  \ - 

In  Chapter  6 we  made  note  of  a positive  correlation  be- 
tween fathers'  occupations  and  FCs'  Performance  IQ  subscale  scores. 
On  thinking  about  this,  we  speculated  that  there  might  be  an  as- 
sociation between  PC's  relationship  with  his  father  and  his  Per- 
formance IQ.  We  found  that,  while  there  was  no  direct  link  be- 
tween Performance  IQ  and  relationship  with  father,  those  FCs  who 
had  positive  relationships  with  their  fathers  (in  or  out  of  the 
house)  also  had  a tendency  to  score  individually  higher  on  the 
WAIS  or  WISC  Performance  IQ  subscale  than  on  the  Verbal.  This 
relationship  was  also  supported  (Table  7.14)  for  a sample  from 
which  were  excluded  all  FCs  who  had  no  relationships  with  their 
fathers..^;;- • 

: We  also  predicted  that  FCs  who  had  positive  relationships 
with  their  fathers  would  tend  to  score  above  the  medium  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  Performance  IQ  scores.  However  this  prediction  fell 
far  short  of  confirmation  (though,  as  we  shall  see  below,  we  were 
astonished  and  perplexed  when  a related  but  more  complicated  asso- 
ciation emerged) . ■ 
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TABLE  7.14 

Relationship  with  Present  or  Absent  Father 
Vs  Relation  of  Performance  to  Verbal  IQ  Scores 


Relationship  with  Father  in  or  out  of  House 


Relation  of  Performance 
to  Verbal  IQ  Scores 

Positive 

Negative  or  Neutral 

Total 

Performance  Greater  than 
Verbal 

14 

5 

19 

Verbal  Equal  to  or  Great- 

er  than  Performance 

6 

9 

15 

Total 

20 

14 

34 

p level  . 008** 


These  suggestions  of  associations  between  Performance  IQ 
and  father-related  variables  led  us,  further,  to  wonder  whether 
positive  relations  between  FC  and  his  father  could  be  viewed  as 
somehow  aiding  in  the  transmission  of  the  sort  of  spatial-analyti- 
cal and  object-manipulative  cognitive  skills  which  are  assumed  to 
underlie  achievement;  on  Performance  IQ  scales.  In  other  words,  we 
wondered  whether  a sense  of  competence  and  mastery  in  non-verbal 
areas  might  be  mediated  through  satisfying  relationships  with  and 
emulation  of  the  father. ■ We  speculated  further  asto  whether  such 
a sense: of  competence  on  the  part  of  FC  might  be  experienced  through 
his  being  relatively  better  at  non-verbal  tasks,  and  thereby  might 
be  associated  with  his  sense  that  he  can  change  for  the  better  in 
areas'  which  he  values  but  in  which  he  feels  his  performance  is  not 
what  it.  could  be.  [The.Performance-over-Verbal  IQ  score  variable 
is  significantly  related  to  both  positive  relations  with  the  father 
(Table  7.14)  and  the  can/ can* t change  variable  (Table  8.22).] 


This  speculation  was  also  at  the  root  of  our  prediction 
(Table  10.14)  that  the  group  of  reactors  who  think  they  can  change 
(and  who  are  also  significantly  more  likely  to  have  Performance 
higher  than  Verbal; IQ  scores)  would  tend  to  drop  out  of  school  at 
a greater  rate  than  the  reactors  who  think  they  can  not  change  for 
the  better.  In  other  words,  we  were  positing  that  the  combination 
of  FC's  experiencing  relatively  greater  performance  than  verbal 
skills  (which  performance  skills  would  not  be  rewarded  in  his 
school  experience)  and. the  sense  of  his  being  able  to  "do  better" 
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would  result  in  his  dropping  out  of  school  to  seek  an  environment 
wherein  his  competencies  might  better  flourish,  or,  at  least,  where 
they  might  not  atrophy.  (The  fact  that  this  prediction  was  con- 
firmed obviously  does  not  prove  our  chain  of  speculation,  but  it 
does  merit  further  exploration.) 

As  we  continued  to  speculate  on  these  possible  relation- 
ships, we  wondered  if  aspects  of  PC's  "sense  of  self,"  as  expressed 
in  figure  drawings  might  also  be  associated  with  the  quality  of  his 
relationship  with  his  father.  On  the  basis  of  our  clinical  exper- 
ience and  the  literature  on  figure  drawings,  we  felt  that  the  de- 
gree of  articulation  of  figure  drawing  might  be  related  to  clarity 
of  self-concept  as  well  as  to  performance  skills. 

Witkin,  in  his  major  study  Psychological  Differentiation 
(1962),  obtained  a correlation  of  .54  between  an  intellectual  index 
composed  of  three  WISC  Performance  subtests  (Block  Design,  Picture 
Completion,  Object  Assembly)  to  a sophistication-of-body-concept 
scale  "designed  to  reflect  degree  of  primitivity  or  sophistication 
of  the  figures  represented  by  subjects  in  their  drawings."  (There 
was  no  significant  correlation  with  a Verbal  index  composed  of 
three  WISC  Verbal  subtests.)  Although  no  correlations  were  cited 
relating  the  sophistication-of-body-concept  scale  to  Witkin’ s 
other  major  dimension,  sense  of  separate  identity,  it  is  clear 
that  the  two  dimensions  are  viewed  by  Witkin  as  congruent.  In  fu- 
ture work,  we  will  report  on  our  analysis  of  sense  of  separate  i-  . 
dsntity  scores  derived  from  TAT-type  stories.  The  prediction  that 
higher  levels  of  "sophistication"  achieved  by  FGs  on  figure  draw- 
ings would  be  associated  with  positive  relationships  between  them 
and  their  fathers  was  confirmed  (Table  7,15),  though  this  predic- 
tion was  really  based  on  the  assumed  underlying  connection  be- 
tween sophistication-of-body-concept  and  sense-of-separate-identity, 
an  assumption  which  may  not  be  legitimate.  The  Samples  are  par- 
ticularly small  since  figure  drawings  were  obtained  from  only  46 
of  the  PCs  and  several  of  these  had  no  ongoing  relationships  with 
their  fathers. 
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TABLE  7.15 

Relationship  with  Father  in  or  out  of  House 
Versus  Sophist ication-of-Body-Concept 


Relationship  with  Father  in  or  out 

of  House 

Sophistication- 

of-Body-Concept 

Positive 

Negative  or  Neutral 

Total 

Highly  Articulated 

6 

1 

7 

Average  Articulation 

12 

4 

16 

Poorly  Articulated 

2 

9 

11 

Total 

20 

14 

34 

p level  .005** 

Table  7.16  shows  a positive  relationship  between  level  of 
sophistication-of-body-concept  and  Perf ormance-greater-than-Verbal 
IQ • subscale  scores  for  only  those  FCs  who  have  positive  relation- 
ships with  their  fathers.  No  such  associations  were  obtained  for 
FCs  whose  relationships  with  fathers  were  characterized  as  neutral 
or  negative. 


TABLE  7.16 

Sophistication-of-Body-Concept  Scores  for  FCs 
with  Positive  Relations  with  Fathers  Versus 
Relation  of  Performance  to  Verbal  IQ  Scores 


Sophistication-of-Bodv-Concept  Scores  for 
FCs  with  Positive  Relations  with  Fathers 

Relation  of  Performance  Highly  Average  Poorly 

to  Verbal  IQ  Scores  Articulated  Articulation  Articulated  Total 


Performance  Greater  than 
Verbal 

Verbal  Equal  to  or  Great- 
er than  Performance 


14 


Total 


12V 


is 


20 


p level vi  01** 


Table  7.17  shows  the  relationship  between  "sophistica- 
tion" and  level  of  Performance  IQ,  again  only  for  FCs  with  positive 
relationships  with  their  fathers.  Though  it's  probably  unnecessary, 
we  should  point  out  that  there  is  no  necessary  association  between 
the  magnitude  of  FC's  performance  IQ  score  and  his  Performance 
score's  being  above  his  Verbal  subscale  score,  since  the  Perfor- 
mance-over-Verbal  score  is  an  intra- individual  rather  than  a group 
measure.  Table  7.17  whows  that  there  is  a significant  association 
between  magnitude  of  Performance  IQ  and  sophistication-of-body- 
concept  for  those  who  report  a positive  relationship  to  their 
fathers  and  for  no  other  group.  I frankly  have  no  plausible  ex- 
planation for  this  at  this  time;  the  project  would  be  greatful  for 
alternative  hypotheses.  The  association  in  these  last  four  tables 
(7.14-7.17)  would  be  improved  slightly  by  the  inclusion  in  the  sam- 
ple of  FCs  with  no  relationships'  with  their  fathers  but  who  do  have 
relationships  with  surrogates;  however  we  did  not  want  to  obscure 
the  fact  that  the  major  effect  is  associated  with  FC' s "natural" 
father  and  therefore  have  not  included  such  tables  in  the  present 
report. 


TABLE  7.17 

Sophistication-of-Body-Concept  Scores 
for  FCs  with  Positive  Relationships 
with  Fathers  Vs  Performance  IQ  Scores 

Sophistication-of-Body-Concept  Scores  for  FCs 
with  Positive  Relationships  with  Fathers 

Performance  Highly  Average  to  Poorly 

IQ  Scores*;  Articulated  Articulated  Total 

Above  median  5 3 8 

Below  median  v 1 11  12 


Total  . 6 ■ 14  20. 

. p level  .018* 

Quality  of  FC's  relationship  with  his  father  can  also  be, 
inferentially , associated  with  the  degree  of  independence  of  FC 
from  parental  values.  Table  7.18  shows  an  association,  barely  miss- 
ing the  .05  significance  criterion,  between  FC's  relationship  with  ..... 
his  father  and  the  tendency  for  FC  to  reject  major  changes  in 
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behavior  or  personality  which  he  perceives  his  parents  as  wanting 
him  to  undergo.  It  is  possible  that  the  desire  for  him  to  change 
comes  more  from  the  mother  than  the  father,  in  which  case  the  table 
should  be  read  as  FC's  independence  from  maternal  pressure,  but  our 
index  of  perceived  magnitude  of  changes  desired  by  parents  is  an 
average  for  both  parents  (when  there  are  two  parents  whom  FC  cites) 
and  we  will  have  to  re-analyze  those  responses  in  order  to  more 
clearly  determine  the  sources  of  perceived  changes  desired  by  each 
parent.  In  this  case  the  lower  N is  the  result  of  failure  of  inter- 
viewers to  elicit  clear  responses  to  the  question  of  whether  FC 
wants  to  change  in  the  ways  he  perceives  his  parents  as  wanting  him 
to  change,  plus  our  inability  to  code  some  of  the  more  equivocal  or 
contradictory  responses. 


TABLE  7.18 

Does  FC  Want  Same  Changes  as  Parents  Versus 
Relationship  with  Present  or  Absent  Father 


s 

Does  FC  Want  Same  Changes  as  Parents? 


Nature  of  FC's  Relationship 
.with  Pres-ent  or  Absent  Father 

FC  •wants 
little  change 

FC  wants 
change 

Total 

Negative 

3 

3 

Neutral 

8 

3 

11 

Positive 

15 

7 

22 

Total 

23 

13 

36 

p level  .054* 

Comparison  of  the  findings  relevant*. to  father-absence  with 
findings  on  nature  of  relationship  with  present  or  absent  father 
unequivocally  demonstrates  the *heed  for  both  of  these  dimensions 
in  research.  Each  dimension  makes  a distinct  and  separable  contri- 
bution to  the  attitudes,  cognitive  arid  behavioral  styles,  school 
performance,  and  job  aspirations  of  the  adolescent  male  as  well  as 
being  linked  together  with  certain  interactions  (in  this  case,  the 
complex  interaction  between  father-absence,  relationship  with 
fattier,  'rielf-esteem? and  school  drop-out  for  initiators  and  the  two 
groups  of  reactors which  we  have  promised  would  be  delineated  in 
Chapter  10)  .*• 
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To  summarize,  father-absence  seems  most  powerfully  re- 
lated to  variables  concerned  with  social  conformity  and  initiation: 
strateeic  style,  the  " initiator/reactor-can/can * t-change"  dimension 
and  dropping  out  of  school.  Father-presence  also  seems  to  have 
overtones  of  benevolent  authoritarianism  since  the  association  with 
staying  in  school,  particularly  for  the  reactive /can* t change  group, 
is  mediated  by  a striking  relationship,  not  with  FC's  self-esteem 
per  se.  but  with  the  congruence  between  FC’s  self-esteem  and  his 
relationship  with  his  father.  Finally  , (and  more  inf erentially) , 
father-presence  seems  to  contribute  to  the  optimism  and  realism 
of  FC's  occupational  aspirations,  particularly  in  the  correlation 
with  FC's  perception  of  the  possibility  of  his  reaching  his  ideal 
job  choice.  This  material  will  receive  further  elaboration  in 
Chapter  11,  which  presents  the  findings  relevant  to  occupational 
aspirations.  Additional  corroboration  of  this  interpretation  comes 
from  the  positive  correlation  of  .48  between  frequency  of  contact 
with  absent  father  and  FC's  perception  that  he  can  attain  his  ideal 

22k- 

On  the  other  hand  there  seem  to  be  three  main  effects  of 
FC's  positive  relationship  with  his  father.  The  first  is  a facili- 
tation of  his  identifications  - with  males  in  his  family,  with 
famous  historical  males,  and  particularly  with  black  heroes.  (We, 
of  course,  would  expect  the  latter  relationship  to  become  more 
general  since  Time  1,  due  to  the  popularization  and  intensifica- 
tion of  the  black  liberation  movement.)  The  second  comes  as  part 
of  what  we  assume  to  be  a reciprocal  reaction  with  supportiveness 
of  family  life,  and  seems  to  go  a long  way  towards  justifying  the 
position  that  sustenance  FC  receives  from  important  reference  fig- 
ures must  be  understood  as  a gestalt  in  which  positive  experiences 
with  persons  outside  the  home  (fathers,  extended  family  members, 
older  contemporaries)  are  embedded  along  with  positive  relation- 
ships with  members  of  his  actual  physical  household.  The  third  and 
most  provocative  relationship  is  between  nature  of  relationship 
with  father  and  aspects  of  Performance  IQ.  If  we  can  hazard  a 
possibly  unjustified. leap  beyond  the  data,  this  may  mean  that 
positive  relationships  with  the  father,  including  his  implicit, 
explicit  or  symbolic  communication  of  the  way  the  world  works, 
could  facilitate  a non-verbal  analytical  competence  or  sense  of 
effectiveness  in  his  son.  This  sense,  controlled  for  his  relative 
level  of  achievement,  may  transcend  his  verbal  "intelligence" 

[which  may  be  more  than  a function  of  socialization  than  is  Per- 
formance IQ  : (See  Witkin  1962,  passim) . 1 and  could  be  very  impor- 
tant in  helping  FC  to  have  the  sense  that  he  can  be  effective  in 
the‘  world  and  he  can  improve  performance  in  areas  he  values.* 

* Data  relevant  to  this  interpretation  is  reviewed  also  in  Chapters 


Availability  of  Male  Models  and  Humber  of  Males  Chosen 

The  availability  of  male  models  index  is  based  on  several 
items  from  the  family  questionnaire  and  one  question  from  the  self 
concept  questionnaire:  thumbnail  description  of  family  members, 

most  liked  family  member,  description  of  father,  family  member  FC 
would  most  want  to  resemble,  male  FC  feels  closest  to,  description 
of  relationship  to  brothers,  nomination  of  person  who  most  under- 
stands FC,  and  person  in  or  out  of  family  FC  would  most  like  to 
grow  up  to  be  like. 

We  cited  previously  positive  correlations  between  availa- 
bility of  male  models  and  mother’s  education,  family  size,  numb er 
of  close  males  and  FC's  being  from  an  extended  family.  In  addition 
we  found  that  FCs  who  cited  more'  males  available  tended  to  be  high- 
er in  self-esteem  (.29)  and  to  have  more  extensive  knowledge  of 
Negro  groups  and  leaders  (.28).  On  the  other  hand,  higher  1969 
grades  were  associated  with  a dearth  of  available  male  models  (-.39) 

However,  the  fact  that  male  models  are  available  to  FC 
doesn* t necessarily  mean  that  he  prefers  to  identify  with  them. 

The  number  of  males  chosen  index  was  utilized  to  refer  to  those 
males  specified  as  identification  models  in  a variety  of  questions 
throughout  the  family  and  self-concept  questionnaires. 

Probably  because  it  is  a functional  measure  reflective 
of  ongoing  relationships,  number  of  males  chosen  correlates  posi- 
tively to  total  family  support  (.42),  quality  of  family  life  (.41), 
relationship  with  father  in  or  out  of  house  (.37),  and  race  of 
famous  models  (.29).  These  correlations  gain  importance  because 
they  show  that  the  ability  to  identify  with  important  males  whether 
in  or  out  of  the  house  resonates  in  the  context  of  beneficent  fami- 
ly experiences  and  may  extend  outwards  in  reinforcing  the  capacity 
to  identify  with  black  models  in  a predominently  white  world. 

FC’s  Relationship  with  His  Mother 

Before  the  design  of  the  Pathways  Study  had  crystallized 
and  before  the  sample  was  selected  we  circulated  our  proposal  for 
comment,  criticism  and  suggestions  to  a number  of  persons  within 
the  black  community . At  that  time  in  history  the,  consensus twas 
that  the  young  black  male  was  more  vulnerable  to  the  effects  of 
racism  than  was  the  young  black  female  and  that,  given  our  limited 
resources,  we  should  focus  on  black  teenage  males  rather  than  fe- 
males, concentrating  particularly  on  the  attempts  to  determine 
availability  of  supportive  black  male  models  and  those  factors  and 
experiences  which  contributed  to  the  development  of  ^'masculine" 
identity,  racial:  pride  and  "sense  of  effectiveness".  The  staff' was 
impressed  with  this  case  and  in  both  the  formulation  of  the 
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interview  schedules  and  in  the  development  of  coding  indices,  we 
concentrated  on  variables  relaved  to  the  father  and  other  male 
mode]?,  though  a great  deal  of  material  regarding  mothers  was 
elicited  in  the  focal  interviews.  Consequently,  the  present  re- 
port cannot  adequately  reflect  the  specific  contribution  of  the 
mother  to  her  son's  behavior,  self-concept,  attitudes  and  aspira- 
tions, though  we  have  stressed  the  relevant  findings  which  have 
been  obtained.  Accordingly,  during  the  writing  of  this  report,  we 
constructed  a new  index  - nature  of  FC's  relationship  with  mother. 
Time  did  not  permit  us  to  test  for  all  relevant  associations  but 
we  were  able  to  run  this  scale  against  several  indices  which  were 
of  particular  concern  (qualities  or  behavior  of  FC  mother  most 
esteems,  relationship  with  father,  family  support,  quality  of 
family  life,  sophistication-of-body-concept . initiator-reactor, 
can/ can' t change,  and  self-esteem) . 

In  these  tests,  quality  of  relationship  with  mother  was 
found  to  be  significantly  related  to:  behavior  mother  most  esteems 

in  FC . family  support,  quality  of  family  life  and  the  initiator- 
reactor  dimension,  but  none  of  the  other  three. 

Behavioral  Qualities  Mother  Most  Esteems  in  FC 

The  question,  "What  things  do  you  do  that  your  mothev 
likes  most?"  was  divised  because  we  expected  aspects  of  FC's  over- 
all relationship  with  his  mother,  context  of  family  life  experience 
and  personality  attributes  to  be  associated  with  either  the  extent 
to  which  her  approval  of  his  behavior  was  negative  (either  nothing 
pleases  her  or  she  only  esteems  his  refraining  from  proscribed  be- 
havior) as  opposed  to  positive  (appreciating  what  he  does  for  her 
and  himself) , or  with  a mother-vs-son-centered  split  on  the  same 
questions  - whether  the  mother  appreciates  only  those  behaviors 
which  are  perceived  as  being  to  her  benefit  or  whether  she  can  es- 
teem things  FC  does  for  his  own  sake. 

Table  7.19  shows  that  the  quality  of  FC's  relationship 
to  his  mother  is  related  to  her  capacity  to  value  behaviors  FC 
undertakes  for  his  own  benefit. 
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TABLE  7.19 

Relationship  with  Mother  Vs  Behavioral 
Qualities  of  FCMost  Esteemed  by  Mother 

Nature  of  FC'  s Relationship 
with  his  Mother 


Most  Esteemed  by  Mother 

Negative/Neutral 

Positive 

Total 

Mother  values  nothing, 
abstinence  from  proscribed 
behavior  or  behavior  di- 
rectly beneficial  to  her. 

31 

6 

37 

Mother  values  behavior 
beneficial  to  FC 

11 

10 

21 

Total 

42 

16 

58 

p level  .02* 

\ 

In  Table  7.20,  comparing  quality  of  family  life  with  what 
mother  likes  most  about  FC,  we  see  that  the  significant  association 
between  the  two  variables  comes  primarily  from  the  preponderance 
(17  out  of  20)  of  FCs  whose  family  situations  are  characterized  as 
being  ’’extremely  stressful”  and  who  also  view  their  mothers  as  es- 
teeming only  behaviors  in  them  which  are  not  primarily  beneficial 
to  themselves.  Similar  results  were  obtained  for  the  family  sup- 
port variable. 

TABLE  7.20 

Quality  of  Family  Life  Vs  Behavioral 
Qualities  of  FC  Most  Esteemed  by  Mother 

Quality  of  Family  Life 


. UUIIBSIU 


Behavioral  Quali- 
ties-  of  FC  Most 
Esteemed  by  Mother 

Excessively 
: Stressful 
Family/:  Situation  -:; 

Average 

Family 

Situation 

Above  Average 
Family 
Situation 

Total 

Things  Not  Benefi- 
cial ;to  FC  ' 

^ 17 

16  ' 

3 

36 

, :(■  . Things  Befeficial 

■ / to  ilK 

} 14  ; : " 

; 4 

21 

20>~p-  C: 

30 

. ; 7 

57 

'*•••  v;:  .p'*  ":-y  -•  p- . , •. h- : p 

:p:  /;'•'/  jPpP  .p/Pp 

p level 

.037* 

• . . : ■ §glf|p|  -'M 
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Extrapolating  from  familial  variables,  we  had  speculated 
that  FCs  who  viewed  themselves  either  as  incapable  of  pleasing  their 
mothers  or  of  only  pleasing  their  mothers  through  the  avoidance  of 
proscribed  behavior  rather  than  through  positive  acts  would  tend  to 
feel  less  effective  in  some  areas,  specifically,  that  they  were  in- 
capable of  changing  for  the  better  in  areas  of  performance  they 
valued  but  in  which  they  felt  they  were  not  competent.  The  re- 
sulting table  (7.21)  while  indicating  a significant  association  in 
the  expected  direction  is  not  very  impressive  given  the  small  num- 
ber of  cases  in  the  "not  beneficial"  category.  Nonetheless,  it  is 
another  element  suggestive  of  some  of  the  factors  on  which  may  be 
based  the  mother's  contribution  to  FC's  perception  of  his  potential 
effectiveness  aud  the  supportiveness  of  his  family. 

TABLE  7.21 

FC  Can  or  Can't  Change  Versus  Behavioral 
Qualities  of  FC  Most  Esteemed  by  Mother 

FC  Can  or  Can' t Change 
Behavioral  Qualities  of  FC  ' 

Most  Esteemed  by  Mother  Can  Change  Can't  Change  Total 

Things  not  positively  bene- 
ficial to  her  or  FC  1 4 

Things  beneficial  to  her 

or  FC  35  .15 


TotaV  36  : 19  55  ■ 

p level  .05  ; 

There  were  no  similar  relationships  obtained,  between  the 
behavioral  qualities  FC's  father  valued  in  him  and  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding variables.  However,  on  examining  the  variable  in  connection 
with  the  can/ can't  change  distinction,  we  noted  that  the  father' s 
perceived  "implacability"  (FC's  feeling  he  can't  please  him  at  all 
or  only  by  avoidance  of  proscribed  behavior)  seemed  related  to  FC's 
sense  that  he  can  change  for  the  better,  whereas  the  mother's  per- 
ceived "implacability"  was ,<as  was  shown  in  the  preceding  table , 
related  to  FC's  sense  that  he  could  not  change.  The  following 
table which  expresses  this  relationship,  was  constructed  for  sug- 
gestive purposes  only  (in  it  no  FC  occupies  more  than  one  cell) . 
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TABLE  7.22 

Parental  Implacability  Vs  Can /Can’t  Change 


Parental  Implacability 

Can /Can*  t Father  unresponsive  Mother  unresponsive 

Change  to  "positive"  behavior  to  "positive"  behavior  Total 

Can  Change  5 

Cari  * t Change  0 

Total  5 5 10 


p level  .05 


Quality  of  FC*  s Relationship  with  his  Mother 

Table  7.23  shows  the  relationships  between  family  support 
and  quality  of  FC's  relationship  with  his  mother.  Although  the 
whole  table  does  not  yield  a significant  Chi  Square,  the  extremes 
suggested  an  association  between  positive  relationship  with  mother 
and  higher  levels  of  perceived  family  supportiveness  (A  similar 
situation. obtained  for  quality  of  family  life). 

TABLE  7.23 

Relationship  with  Mother  Vs  Family  Support 


Family  Support 


Quality  of  Relationship  with  Mother 
Negative  Neutral  Positive  Total 


Low 

Medium  to  High 


5 

3 


14 

22 


3 

13 


22 

38 


Total 


36 


16 


60 


'V,.; 


p level  not  significant; 
extremes  significant  at  .047*' 


Table  7. 5 showed  a significant  association  between  father- 
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absence  and  "initiation"  which  seems,  on  the  basis  of  the  finding 
reported  in  Table  7.7,  partially  attributed  to  FC's  sibling  posi- 
tion and  inf erentially , his  role  in  the  father-absent  household. 
The  other  side  of  the  relationship  - that  reactors  tend  to  be 
father-present,  along  with  the  relationship  we  found  between 
father-presence  and  congruence  of  relationship  with  father  and 
self-esteem  (See  Chapter  10,  Tables  10.15-10.20.)  could  be  taken 
to  suggest  that  "reactivity"  was  mainly  a function  of  FC's  re- 
lationship with  his  father.  However,  Table  7.24,  taken  with  fore- 
going information,  indicates  that  reactivity  may  be  a result  of 
qualities  of  both  parents'  relationships  with  FCs  (in  ways  we  have 
yet  to  clarify).  Surprisingly,  the  relationship  obtained  mainly 
came  from  those  reactive  FCs  who  characterize  their  relationships 
with  their  mothers  as  positive,  though  the  effect  is  suggested  by 
the  extreme  cells  only. 

TABLE  7.24 

Relationship  with  Mother  Vs  Initiator-Reactor 

Quality  of  Relationship  with  Mother 


Initiator-Reactor  Negative  Neutral  Positive  Total 

Initiator  4 14  2 20 

Reactor  3 22  15  40 

Total  7 36  17  60 


p level  not  significant; 
extremes  significant  at  .032 

Family  Support  and  Quality  of  Family  Life 

The  major  difference  between  the  quality  of  family  life 
ratings  and  the  supoortiveness  of  family,  is  that  the  supportive- 
ness of  family  ranks  came  from  specific  items  which  were  coded  very 
stringently  (see  Appendix  B) ; neither  were  specific  impressions 
of  the  nature  of  family  life  gleaned  from  other  parts  of  the  in- 
terviews nor  global  ..impressions  of  the  interviews  allowed  to  in- 
fluence the  ratings.  The  need  for  the  scale  arose  from  the  coders 1 
and  interviewers'  perceptions  that  there  were  sometimes  discrepan- 
cies between  family  support  scores  and  their  global  impressions  of 
the  family  lives  of  individual  FCs.  Quality  of  family  life  is  a 
more  clinical  or  sub j ective  rating  representing  the  coder's  global 
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impression  of  the  way  that  FC  perceived  his  family  and  his  feelings 
about  it  based  on  a reading  of  the  entire  set  of  transcripts  plus 
any  other  information  communicated  informally  or  observed  which 
seemed  relevant.  The  correlation  between  these  two  indices  is 
significant  but  not  as  large  (.48)  as  to  generate  a great  deal  of 
faith,  though  we  had  little  reason  to  hope  that  an  atomistically 
derived  code  dealing  with  such  a large,  complex  and  diffuse  area 
of  a young  man's  life  would  greatly  overlap  with  a more  global, 
clinical  and  subjective  code  based  on  a great  deal  more  informa- 
tion. For  the  purpose  of  the  current  report  we  will  temporarily 
suspend  the  need  to  analyze  differences  between  the  two  indices  in 
detail  and  concentrate  on  the  relationships  they  may  elicit  or  re- 
flect. 


Family  Variables  and  Identification 


The  family  variables  seem  most  strongly  associated  with: 
parental  relationships.  (Tables  7.13,  7.23),  selection  of  identifi- 
cation models  and  occupational  variables. 

Table  7.25  clearly  shows  a significant  relationship  be- 
tween degree  of  family  supportiveness  and  identification  with  a 
male  in  the  family:  in  the  families  which  are  rated  as  least  sup- 

portive FC  tends  to  identify  with  no  one  or  with  his  mother, 
rather  than  a male  by  a ratio. of  about  2:1;  in  families  which  are 
characterized  as  “of  medium  supportiveness  the  tendency  to  identify 
with  the  male  is  slightly  over  50-50  (11  out  of  21  cases).  In  the 
highly  supportive  families  the  tendency  to  identify  with  the  male 
rather  than  the  mother  or  no  one  is  approximately  4:1.  This  as- 
sociation, since  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  presence  of  the 
father,  considered  together  with  Table  7.14  (relationship  with 
father:- vs-family  support)  strengthens  our  contention  and  that  of 
other  writers  cited  "in  Chapter  3,  that  masculine  identification  is 
facilitated  by  positive  familial  experience  and  should  be  consider- 
ed in  the  context  of  a boy's  relationship  with  important  persons 
in  or  out  of  the  house. 

TABLE  7.25 

FC  Similar  to  Whom  in  Family  Vs  Family  Support  Score 

FC  Similar  to  Whom  in  Family 


Family  Support  Score  (Rank)  No  One  Mother  Male  Total 

Low  3 8 5 16 

Mediums  10  11  21 

High  V 1 3 15 •.  19 

Total  4 21  31 

; p level  .019* 
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In  Table  7.26,  as  in  the  preceding  table,  there  is  a sig- 
nificant relationship  with  the  degree  of  family  supportiveness  and 
identification  with  a male  who  is  known  to  the  FC.  The  difference 
between  Table  7.25  and  Table  7.26  is  that  the  first  asks  for  FC's 
sense  of  similarity  to  a family  member,  independent  of  whether  or 
not  he  wants  to  be  like  that  family  member,  whether  or  not  he  likes 
that  similarity;  Table  7.26  asks,  in  general,  what  person  does  the 
FC  know  that  he  would  like  to  grow  up  like,  the  answers  not  neces- 
sarily being  limited  to  family  members  though  family  members  often 
are  cited. 

TABLE  7.26 

Who  FC  Would  Like  to  Grow  Up  Like 
Versus  Family  Support  Score 


Who  Would 

FC /Like 

to  Grow  Up  Like? 

Family  Support  Score  (Rank) 

No  One 

Female 

Male 

Total 

Low 

9 

6 

15 

Medium 

2 

17 

19 

High 

3 

2 

14 

19 

Total 

,14 

2 

37 

53 

P 

level  ... 

004** 

Degree  of  family  support  not  only  is  associated  with 
FC’s  having  a familial  (or  as  Umbarger,  1969,  designates,  "proximal") 
model,  but  also  with  the  choice  of  a famous  historical  model  (Table 
7.27);  no  FC  from  a highly  supportive  family  fails  to  choose  a 
famous  model.  This  finding  is  independent  of  the  race  of  the  fa- 
mous model;  however ,• supportiveness  of  family  facilitates 
having  a famous  model  whether  the  model  is  white  or  black.  This  is 
in  contrast  to  the  situation  obtaining  for  the  relationship  with 
father,  variable  in  which  positive  relationship  with  father  is  as- 
sociated with  the  race  as  well  as  the  selection  of  the  famous  model. 


TABLE  7.27 


Does  FC  Have  Famous • Person  He  Would  Like 
to  Be  Versus  Family  Support  Score 


Family  Support  Score 

Does  * FC 

Have  Famous 

Person  He  Would 

Like  to  Be 

(Rank) 

No  Model 

Has  Model 

Total 

Low 

7 

11 

18 

Medium 

7 

15 

22 

High 

9 

20 

20 

Total 

14 

46 

60 

p level  .009** 

\ 

Family  and  Occupational  Variables 

In  discussing  the  possible  relationships  between  aspects 
of  the  father's  work  experience  and  status  accomplishment  and  FC's 
job  aspirations  (Chapter  4,  Hypothesis  V)  we  stressed  the  difficul- 
ty of  making  directional  predictions  about  vocational  variables  be- 
cause of  the  arbitrariness  of  black  people's  occupational  fates  in 
view  of  the  pervasive  bias  in  hiring  and,  often,  union  policies. 

We  noted  that  father's  perceived  job  dissatisfaction  (rather  than 
his  satisfaction)  was  associated  with  FC's  having  higher  aspira- 
tions and  expectations  and  more  confidence  that  he  could  reach  his 
ideal  job.  Evaluating  whether  the  negative  correlation  obtained 
between  quality  of  family  life  and  father's  perceived  job  satis- 
faction (-.35)  can  be  viewed  as  consonant  with  this  picture  is 
difficult.  Although  several  alternative  hypotheses  could  be  ad- 
vanced for  a finding  that  could  turn  out  to  be  spurious  (that  is, 
which  could  occur  primarily  through  relationships  with  other  vari- 
ables) we  will  consider  it  as  material  for  modest  speculation.  We 
know  that. FC's  reported  poorer  relationships  with  fathers  from 
higher  occupational  status  levels,  and  that  there  is  a positive 
association  between  father's  occupational  level  and  his  perceived 
job  satisfaction.;  At  his  point  we  can't  tell  whether  the  effect  is 
due  to  fathers  who  are  dissatisfied  with  their  jobs  and/or  who 
have  less  skilled  jobs  spending  more  time  with  their  families,  or 
whether  in  a.  highly  supportive  family  there  is  more. interchange  be- 
tween the  father  and  family  ■-.members  so  that  his  work  dissatisfac- 
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tion  is  communicated  more  frankly. 

One  hint  that  this  might  be  the  case  comes  from  the  as- 
sociation between  nature  of  FC's-  relationship  with  absent  or 
present  father  and  reasons  for  PC's  negative  job  choice  (Table 
7.28).  The  "danger/no  danger”  code  of  reasons  for  negative  job 
choice  was  utilized  because  of  its  possible  relationship  to  as- 
pects of  sense  of  effectiveness  or  control.  We  thought  that  the 
perception  of  danger  in  the  environment  might  be  greater  in  FCs 
who  felt  less  effective  at  getting  what  they  wanted,  less  in  con- 
trol of  their  destinies.  The  "danger”  code  seems  to  operate  in 
this  manner  with  several  variables.  However,  in  this  particular 
case,  though  we  would  not  have  predicted  the  obtained  relation- 
ship, we  found  that  FCs  who  had  positive  relationships  with  their 
fathers  were  more  likely  to  cite  danger  as  a reason  for  not  want- 
ing the  job  they  dislike  the  most.  We  suggested  previously  (in 
connection  with  Tables  4.16  and  4.17)  that  one  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  black  father  to  his  son's  occupational  aspirations 
might  be  the  conveying  to  him  of  a certain  justified  pessimism 
about  the  employment  scene,  which,  rather  than  dampening  his  as- 
pirations could  at  least  arm  him  with  the  sense  of  the  real  pro- 
babilities of  the  "firing  range"  which  is  the  occupational  world 
the  black  man  must  face  in  the  United  States.  In  interpreting  the 
"danger"  code,  I have  tended  to  want  to  "have  it  both  ways"  - 
that  it  should  refer  to  sense  of  effectiveness  and  also  to  indicate 
the  father's  skepticism,  pessimism  about  work,  or  to  reflect  more 
precarious  aspects  of  the  father's  own  work  experience.  Only  fur- 
ther analysis  will  clarify  this  interpretation,  but  Table  7.28  is 
offered  to  permit  the  reader  to  help  us  decide. 


Positive  13  ' 13  26 


TABLE  7.28 


Reasons  for  FC' s Negative  Job  Choices  Versus 


Relationship  with  Absent  or  Present  Father 


Reasons  for  FC's  Negative  Job  Choices 


Nature  of  FC' s Relationship 

with  Absent  or  Present  Father  Danger  No  Danger  Total 


3 


14 


17 


Total 


16 


27 


43 


p level  .05* 
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Another  possible  interpretation  of  the  correlation  is 
that  FCs  from  families  characterized  as  stressful  assume,  without 
basis,  that  their  fathers  must  be  very  involved  with  their  jobs 
and  satisfied  with  their  work  if  they  don't  seem  to  be  making  a 
positive  contribution  to  the  family  milieu.  Several  other  possi- 
bilities could  be  offered,  but  the  main  impact  of  the  correlation, 
considered  conservatively,  would  seem  to  be  simply  that  the  success 
or  lack  of  success  of  black  fathers  in  the  white  world  does  not 
prejudice  the  way  they  relate  to  the  family  and  the  way  they're 
perceived  by  their  sons. 

Another  problematic . finding  was  negative  association  be- 
tween level  of  ideal  job  and  family  support  [r (prestige)  = -.34; 
r(status)  = -.27].  In  this  case,  presentation  of  two  forms  of  the 
relevant  contingency  table  may  be  helpful.  In  Table  7.29  we  see  that 
both  the  focals  whose  ideal  jobs  were  as  blue  collar  workers  and  those 
whose  ideal  jobs  were  as  white  collar  workers  tended  to  come  from 
families  rated  medium  or  high  in  supportiveness  to  the  focal.  (5 
out  of  5 choosing  blue  collar  jobs  and  27  out  of  34  choosing  white 
collar  ones.)  On  the  other  hand,  focals  choosing  "fantasy"  jobs 
("millionnaire,  wise-man,  President,"  etc.)  were  more  or  less  even- 
ly divided  between  families  rated  "medium/high"  and  "low"  in  sup- 
port. None  of  the  focals  from  "lev"  support  families  chose  lower- 
SES  jobs  as  their  ideals.  However,  when  the  specific  occupations  - 
blue  and  white  collar  jobs  (the  so-called1  "realistic"  jobs)  are 
grouped  together  as  in  Table  7.30  - it  is  apparent  that  the  "lew" 
support  focals  tend  to  select  a higher  proportion  of  "fantasy" 
jobs,  the  attainment  of  which  is  less;  likely.  (The  correlation  be- 
tween choosing  "millionaire,  wise-man,  President"  and  family  support 
is  -. 35. ) 

TABLE  7.29 

Ideal  Job  Choice  Versus  Family  Support 


FC*  s Ideal  Job  Choice 

Family  Support  Blue  Collar  White  Collar  Fantasy  Total 
Low  0 7 9 16 

Medium/High  5 27  8 40 

Total  5 34  17  56 

p level  .018* 
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TABLE  7.30 

Reality  of  Ideal  Job  Choice  Vs  Family  Support 


Reality  of  FC’s  Ideal  Job  Choice 


Family  Support 

"Realistic  Jobs" 

"Fantasy  Jobs" 

Total 

Low 

7 

9 

16 

Medium/High 

32 

8 

40 

Total 

39 

17 

56 

p level  .05* 

On  the  basis  of  these  two  tables  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  association  depicted  below  (Table  7.31)  between  quality  of 
family  life  and  FC’s  perception  that  he  could  attain  his  job  ideal 
arises,  we  infer,  not  only  because  positive  familial  experiences 
can  facilitate  FC’s  optimism  about  his  future  and  his  ability  to 
get  what  he  wants,  but  because  FCs  who  say  they  probably  won't 
attain  their  ideal  jobs  (who  also  tend  to  come  from  more  stressful 
families)  tend  to  have  ideal  jobs  with  very  low  real  probability 
of  attainment.  (A  similar  significant  association  is  obtained  with 
the  family  support  variable,  but  only  by  utilizing  the  extremes  of 
trichotomized  scores.)  Another  indirect  source  of  support  for  our 
interpretation  that  the  "millionnaire,  wise-man.  President"  cate- 
gory may  represent  unrealistic  "wish-fulfillment"  jobs  which  are 
associated  with  FC's  insecurity  and  will  be  less  likely  among  more 
secure  FCs,  comes  from  the  fact  that  only  1 out  of  10  high  self- 
esteem FCs  (in  the  trichotomized  distribution)  cites  this  category 
as  an  ideal  job  choice.! 

TABLE  7.31  ‘ 

Could  FC  Attain  Ideal  Job  Choice  Vs  Quality  of  Family  Life 

Could  FC  Attain  Ideal  Job  Choice? 


Quality  of  Family  Life  Yes/Maybe  No  Total 

Excessively  Stressful 

Family  Situation  11  9 20 

Above  Average  Family 
Situation/Average 

Family  Situation  . ; ■ 29  5 34 

Total  40  14  54 


p level/’.  05* 
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Table  7.31  shows  clearly  that  FCs,  in  the  main,  feel  as  though 
they've  got  a chance  of  attaining  their  ideal  job  choices.  As  we 
tried  to  pull  together  these  findings,  we  wondered  whether  some  of 
the  FCs  from  less  favorable  (more  stressful)  family  situations  might 
have  developed  inhibitions  against  upward  mobility.  To  test  this, 
we  coded  FC's  reasons  for  his  negative  job  choices  in  terms  of 
whether  or  not  he  (spontaneously)  cited  the  level  of  complexity  or 
responsibility  inherent  in  a particular  job  as  a reason  for  not 
wanting  it.  In  the  resulting  table,  so  few  FCs  from  any  sort  of 
family  situation  cited  "upward  mobility"  as  to  make  the  result 
easily  vulnerable  to  being  washed  out  by  the  addition  of  one  or 
two  cases.  However,  we  feel  that  the  exploratory  nature  of  the 
research  justifies  the  presentation  of  what  "leads"  may  be  found, 
regardless  of  the  size  of  the  sub-sample  involved.  Table  7.32, 
then,  gives  the  smallest  hint  that  an  inhibition  of  upward  mobility 
strivings,  when  it  occurs,  may  occur  more  frequently  among  FCs  from 
a stressful  family  situation  than  among  those  whose  family  situations 
are  more  favorable. 


TABLE  7.32 


Reasons  for  Negative  Job  Choices 
Versus  Quality  of  Family  Life 

Reasons  for  FC's  Negative  Job  Choices 

Not  Upwardly  Upwardly  ; 

Quality  of  Family  Life  Mobile  Mobile  Total 


Excessively  Stressful 

Family  Situation  7 4 11 

Average  Family  Situation/ 

Above  Average  Family  Situation  25  2 27 


Total  32  6 38 


p level  .05* 

Independent  of  the  reasons  FC  spontaneously  asserts  for 
his  negative  job  choice,  we.  found  the;  above  trend  borne  out  by  an 
inverse  relationship  between  quality  of  family  life  and  status 
level  of  negative  job  choice  -(Table  7:.  33)  such  that  FCs  not  want- 
ing higher  level  SES  jobs: tend  to  come  from  stressful  families 
whereas  FCs  who  are;?  concerned^about  avoiding  low-status  jobs  tend 
to  come  from  families  rated  as  average  or  above-average  in  quality 
of  family  life.  This  finding  goes  against  our  expectation  that 
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higher  level  of  negative  job  choices  would  be  associated  with 
greater  familial  security. 

TABLE  7.33 

FC*  s Negative  Job  Choice:  Social-Economic 

Status  Versus  Quality  of  Family  Life 


FC's  Negative  Job  Choice: 
Social-Economic  Status 


Quality  of 
Family  Life 

Unskilled 

Craftsman/ 

White  Collar/Prof ess ional 

Total 

Excessively 
Stressful  Family 
Situation 

7 

13 

20 

Average  Family 
Situe.tion/ 

Above  Average 
Family  Situation 

s 

24 

13- 

37 

Total 

31 

26  - • 

57 

p level  .05* 

* 

Family  and  Other 

Variables 

Quality 

of  family  life 

is  positively  associated  with  FCTs 

staying  in  school  longer  (.48),  and  his  having  higher  school  ex- 
pectations (. 31) ; though  not  aspirations  since  less  than  a tenth  of 
the  sample  goes  on  record  as  not  wanting  to  go  to  college. 


In  connection  with  the  self-concept  variables . two  con-.-,, 
tingency  tables  should  be  noted,  though  they  don't  reach  the  .05 
level  of  significance.  An  examination  of  Table  7.34,  quality  of 
family  life  versus  strategic  style,  shows  that  the  families  rated  as 
more  stressful  -in  which  the  highest  proportions  of  FCs 
•exhibit  " tough  guyHV- "conformist" , and  "withdrawn"  styles . - 
are  those  s characterized  by  the  leas t amount  of  f lexi-  ' ' .-z.-, ' 

bility  in  terms  of  range  of  available  behavior  and  FC’s  ability  to 
use  a variety  of  means  to  at tain  his  goals . ; : 


TABLE  7.34 


Strategic  Style  Vs  Quality  of  Family  Life 


St?^ategic  Style 


Quality  of  Family  Life 

Cool 

Guy 

Smart 
Guy  . 

Tough 

Guy 

Confor- 

mist 

With- 

drawn 

Total 

Excessively  Stressful 
Family  Situation 

4 

5 

4 

7 

2 

22 

Average  Family 

Situation 

11 

• 11 

1 

5 

1 

29 

Above  Average 

'..'Family  Situation 

3 

1 

2 

2 

8 

Total 

18 

16 

6 

14 

5 

59 

p level  . 126 

Table  7. 35  suggests  a linkage  between  quality  of  family 
life  and  parental  acceptance  of  their  children:  approximately 

2/3’s  of  the  focals  whose  families  are  characterized  as  stressful 
perceive  their  parents  as  wanting  them  to  make  major,1  changes  in 
their  behavior  or  personalities. 

TABLE  7.35 

Changes  FC  Thinks  His  Parents 
Want  Vs  Quality  of  Family  Life 


Changes  FC  Thinks  His  Parents  Want  (Average) 


Quality  of  Family  Life 

Minor  Changes 

Major  Changes 

Total 

Excessively  Stressful 
Family  Situation 

7 ... 

r 

15 

22 

Average  Family 
Situation 

18 

1 " \ 11 

29 

Above  Average  - 

0-  0 

•;  4 . 

8 

Total 

.•29  .]/.:  -’ 

' ' 30, 

59 

p level  .101 
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Quality  of  family  life  is  also  associated  with  FC's 
belief  that  blacks  and  whites  are  not  the  same  (Table  7.36). 
Strikingly,  36  out  of  37  FCs  who  come  from  less  stressful  family 
situations  feel  that  there  are  important  differences  between  the 
races  whereas  slightly  over  half  of  those  from  "excessively  stress- 
ful" family  situations  maintain  that  there  are  no  differences  be- 
tween blacks  and  whites  aside  from  the  pigmentation  of  their  skin. 
At  this  point  we  don't  have  a good  sense  of  what  this  means;  per- 
haps familial  problems  are  associated  with  an  obscuring  or  denial 
of  general  social  problems  or  realities.  But,  at  the  least,  it 
does  seem  to  indicate  that  the  perception  of  racial  differences 
does  not  arise  simply  from  the  projection  of  family  unhappiness 
onto  the  society. 

TABLE  7.36 

Statements  About  Racial  Dif- 
ferences Vs  Quality  of  Family  Life 


s Stereotyping  - FC's 

Statements  about  Racial  Differences 


Quality  of  Family  Life 

Yes , differences 

No,  differences 

Total 

Excessively  Stressful 
Family  Situation 

10 

12 

22 

Average  Family  Situa- 
tion/ Above  Average 
Family  Situation 

36 

1 

37 

Total 

46 

13 

59 

p level  .01** 


A Note  in  Summary 

In  Chapter  3,  we  noted  that  studies  of  the  impact  of 
family  structure  and  experience  on  the  developing  black  adolescent 
had  often  failed  to  distinguish  among  several  crucial  and  inter- 
related variables:  father-absence  ^quality  of  relationships  with 

father  and  with  mother,  age  of  child  when; father  left  the  household 
or|died.  frequency  of  contact  with  the  absent  father,  supportiveness 
of  familial  experience,  availability  of  surrogate  parents. 
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We  feel  the  foregoing  chapter  has  amply  demonstrated  the 
value  and.  necessity  of  considering  these  variables  as  they  relate 
to  aspects  of  self-concept  (including  racial  identity),  aspirations, 
and  school  experience.  If  preceding  studies  which  have  considered 
black  populations  have  not  found  substantial  relationships  between 
family  background  factors  and  these  other  domains  of  variables,  we 
believe  this  is  because  they  either  did  not  distinguish  among  such 
familial  characteristics  as  we  have  described,  or  because  they  as- 
sumed an  unwarranted  degree  of  homogeneity  to  exist  within  the 
black  lower-class.  Probably  the  most  notable  findings  have  to  do 
with  the  differences  between  the  effects  of  father- absence,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  relationships  with  the  father  on  the  other;  these 
findings  have  been  summarized  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Our 
impression  of  the  father-absent  children  is  not  the  stereotypic 
one  involving  extreme  deprivation,  feminization,  or  compensatory 
hyper-masculinity,  but  that  father-absent  children  may  occupy  dif- 
ferent familial  roles  which  involve  either  more  responsibility  or 
more  license  than  do  the  roles  available  to  father-present  child- 
ren. Similarly,  the  father-absent  child  may  have  either  an  im- 
portant surrogate  or  he  may  have  a meaningful  relationship  with 
his  absent  father. 

It  has  also  been  very  illuminating  to  discover  that  the 
FC’s  judgments  of  the  degree  of  supportiveness  he  receives  from  his 
family  seem  to  be  neither  primarily  the  contributions  of  their 
mothers  nor  of  the  fathers  who  are  living  at  home:  positive  re- 

lationships between  the  son  and  his  father  are  associated  with 
greater  supportiveness  of  family,  whether  or  not  the  father  is  at 
home.’  Likewise,  characteristics  of  the  mother  may  enhance  the 
possibility  of  the  son's  forming  a "masculine"  identity  regardless 
of  whether  the  father  is  at  home  or  not. 


The  Presence  of  an  Absent  Father 

The  following  excerpt  is  presented  because  we  feel  it 
illustrates  the  complex  relationships  between  a young  man  and  his 
absent  father. 
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Respondent : 


Interviewer : 
R: 


THE  PRESENCE  OF  AN  ABSENT  FATHER 


My  father,  my  paternal  father,  that  is,  had  a habit. 
He  didn't  work.  You  know,  wouldn't  work,  he  would 
just  drink,  you  know,  he'd  get  drunk  and  he'd  come 
back  and  ba-boom,  you  know,  beat  the  hell  out  of  us 
kids.  And  shit,  you  know,  this  was  his  whole  thing, 
— beat  my  mother.  Then  when  I got  at  an  age  of  un- 
derstanding, (which  I think  was  very  very  young, 
which  was  about  four  years  old),  when  I noticed  the 
shit  that  was  going  on,  and  I noticed  that  he  wasn't  • 
working ...  This  was  during  the  war,  and  they  both 
worked,  they  both  started  working  at  Fall  River 
Shipyards . 

Yeah. 

And  my  mother  was  a welder,  climbing  up  and  down 
those  boats,  welding  those  boats  together  and  shit 
and  SO  WAS  HE  supposedly  and  HE  didn' t. . .He  wouldn't 
work,  just  started  hanging  out  with  his  boys  drinking 
wine.  He  became  a wino.  That  was  his  whole  thing, 
and  my  mother  continued  working  at  Fall  River  Ship-’- 
yard  at  nights  and  everything , and  then  he  would  come 
in,  like  after  she  had  come  in  off  the  night  shift, 
and  he'd  come  in  after  that  all  drunk  and  shot  down 
and,  shit... Then  my  mother  would,  you  know,  take  us, 
as  soon  as  he  get  in  from  work  and,  shit,  and  wash  up 
and  get  ready  for  bed.  She  take  us  all,  and  shove  us 
all  in  one  room,  it  seems  like.  "Now  you  kids  get  in 
there,"  you  know,  "and  get  underneath  the  bed,  just 
get  underneath  the  bed,"  you  know,  "and  don't  come 
out  from  underneath  those  beds."  And  she'd  be  stand- 
ing in,  like  in  the  doorway,  you  know.  And  we  would 
be  under  the  beds.  It  was  like  two  bunk  beds  in  the 
room,  you  know.  They  were  like,  caddy-corner  and 
the  door  was  like  facing,  like  this  door,  like  di- 
rectly in  front  of  you.  And  she  use  to  stand  up  in 
front  of  the  door  when  he'd  come  in,  and  when  I hear 
him,  he'd  hit  the  door... BAM,  you  know.  And  he'd 
start  with  his  bullshit,  and  he'd  come  right  to  the 
bed,  and  she'd  say,  now  just  let  the  kids  alone, 
they're  all  sleeping. ...  this  and  that.  He'd  be  saying, 
"AW,  MOTHER,  BEAT  YOUR  ASS."  Then  he'd  start,  BOOM, 
smaking  her.  I can  see  her  fighting  with  him,  you 
know,  trying  to  keep  him  from  coming  in  the  bedroom 
and  beating  us. 
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I: 

Why'd  he  want  to  beat  you.. .beat  the  kids  up? 

E R: 

n 

I don't  know  - he's  a fucking  nut,  man,  that's  the 
only  thing  I can  feel,  because  everyone  of  us  are 
his,  you  know,  but  I think,  I really... I thought 
that  out  many  times,  man,  cause  I planned  since  I 
was  that  young  to... 

n 

How  do  you  know  everyone  are  his? 

R: 

n 

Well,  we  are... we  are,  baby,  we  are. 

II  IS 

How  would  you  know? 

n 

Well,  that' s ...  this  thing  again  about,  you  know,  that 
trust  in  mother  thing,  you  know. 

ii  i: 

Your  mother  always  told  you  so? 

U R: 

You  know,  well,  yeah,  that's  the  only  way  that  you  can 
really  find  out  anyway,  is  what  they  tell  us,  but... 

fl  I: 

So  if  she  always  told  you  that  you  were. . . 

f! 

But  I took,  anyway,  I know  I took... no,  we  all  look 
like  the  spitting  image  of  his  ass,  but  that  doesn't 
make  any  dif ference. . . that  doesn't  mean  nothing  be- 
cause I got  a friend  of  mine  who  had  a baby  by... 

0 . 

like  Jack,  you  know,  that  baby  that  Jack  had  by... 
you  know  Jack  use  to  swear  by  God  that  that  was  my 
baby. 

| I: 

I'm  hip,  man.  We  discussed  that  last  week. 

1 R: 

Man,  he  really  ought  to  be  getting  mad.  I don't  know 
why  I'm  saying  this. 

i 

Finish  this  thing  off,  man.  Answer  your  questions  so 
that  I can  get  out  of  here. 

R: 

I 

1 

1 

After  that  the  beating. .. oh,  the  way  I came  to  my, 
my  particular  psychoanalysis  of  this  situation.  The 
man  was  very,  very  bright.-  He  is  exceptionally 
bright,  but  he  was  a little  bit  too  bright,  I be- 
lieve. You  know,  because  that's  when  you  go  into 
the.  realms  of,  like,  sanity  and  insanity.  And  I 
thinkhe  just  strayed  a little  too  far  into  that. 

He  had  a hunger  for  books,  he  had  a hunger  for  know- 
ledge, he  had  a hunger  for  so  many  things  man,  that 
dealt  with,  you  know,  exploring  of  the  mind,  you 

0 
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know,  bring  your  mind  into  deeper  depths  and  things. 

He  had... he  really  had  that  going  for  him  and  then 
he  had  that  thing  of,  he  had  been,  he  was  so  defeated. 

In  other  words  like  what  he  knew  or  what  he  could 
learn  mentally,  he  could  not  apply,  you  know.  He 
couldn't  apply,  he  could  not  get  the  chance  to  work 
things  out  which  he  was  capable  of  mentally. 

That's  kind  of  a rationalization,  though,  ain't  it, 
man,  to  beat  your  kids? 

Yeah,  but  check  this  out  now,  he  wouldn't  work  and 
he'd  get  drunk  and  all  this.  And  my  mother  created 
the  good  image  thing,  you  know,  the  mother  thing. 

And  she  created  the  thing,  you  know,  getting. . .bring- 
ing home  the  money  for  the  food  and  the  clothes  and 
to  keep  him  in  wine.  Perhaps  he  was  rebelling  at 
this,  because  he  was  an  intelligent  man  and  he  knew 
that  he  was  smart  enough  to  be  able  to  do  this.  But 
why  couldn't  he,  since  he  was  into  this  rut  of  being 
a degenerate  since  he  was  into  this  thing.  He  had  to 
fight  against  something.  That  was  a rebellious  thing 
to  him.  He  had  everything  going  against  being  the 
way  he  is,  so  he  was  striking  back  at  it,  the  thing 
that  he  really  loved,  you  know.  This  is  the  only 
reason  why  I didn't  kill  him,  because  I had  planned 
to  kill  him  and  I had  planned  it  in... when  I met  him. 
This  is  another  reason  why  maybe  I was  so  lonely  at 
sixteen  and  searching  and  I would  never  be  around 
anyone  too  much,  except  Joe.  I use  to  just  lay  under 
Joe  and  listen  to  little  things  that  he  would  say  and 
be  with  him.  But  at  sixteen,  I finally  seen  my  fath- 
er, since  the  time  I was  six  or  seven. .. (Was  it 
seven?  Yeah,  at  seven.)  Because  I stabbed  him  with 
a knife  at  seven  years  old.  He  came  in  with  his 
beating  up  my  mother  bit,  you  know.  You  know  she 
went  and  brought  him  over  to  the  hospital,  and  all 
that  bullshit,  and  she  told  him,  "that's  IT,  that's 
the  end,  that's  the  limit,  when,  you  know,  one  of  my 
children  has  to  do  something  like  this."  You  know, 
that- was  really  over  as  far  as  she  was  concerned,  so 
I had  planned  from  that  age  on.  And  he  came  back  one 
day  and  I was  out,  I was,  in  fact,  I should  have  been 
home  -that  day,  but.. .1  should  have  been  home  at  a cer- 
tain^ that  day,  but  wasn't  home  at  that  time. 

And  he  had  come  back  into  the  house,  you  know,  broke 
down  the  door,  and  shit,  and  broke  my  mother's  ass, 
you  know,  because  she  wouldn't  go  back  with  him,  you 
know.  And  he  went  through,  you  know,  really  threw  a 
thing  and  from  that  time  on,  then  I planned  to  kill  him. 
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And  when  I was  sixteen  years  old  I'd  gone  by  my 
grandmother's  house,  which  was  very  very  rarely  that 
I even  went  down  there.  His  mother  and  I'm  sitting 
down  and,  you  know,  I'm  talking  with  her,  and  we're 
going  over  a lot  of  things.  She  never  discussed  him 
with  me,  his  whereabouts  or  anything  to  me,  you  un- 
derstand, or  anyone  else  in  the  family.  She  never 
did.  Only  if  you  ask  would  she  answer  your  ques- 
tions, you  see,  but  I didn't  want  her... I didn't 
want  to  ask  her,  I wanted  to  find  him,  to  come  upon 
him  and  then  just  off  him.  So  I was  sitting  there 
right  next  to  her  and  this  cat  came  into  the  house. 
This  cat,  short,  you  know,  with  freckles  all  over 
his  face  and  everything,  red  hair  and  red,  red  mus- 
tache. And  I felt  this  FUNNY,  FUNNY  feeling,  jim, 
you  know,  this  funny  feeling  that  came- on  over  me, 
when  I'm  sitting  there  and,  you  know,  the  guy  came 
in  and  he  said  Hi.  I said  Hi,  then  I sat  down  and  I 
still  kept  talking  and  everything.  And  I dug,  you 
know,  my  grandmother  was  nervous , with  the  back  and 
forth  thing,  so  I,  you  know,  so  then  she  says,  "Do 
you  know  who  this  is?"  And  I looked  at  the  cat  and 
said  "No,  I don't  think  we  met."  And  she  says,  to 
him,  she  says  "Buddy,  do  you  know  who  that  is,?"  And 
when. she  said  BUDDY,  I knew  that  that  was  my  old  man. 

I just  looked  at  him.  I looked  at  him  and  then  I... 
he  was  so... he  was  so  much  like  a degenerate,  man. 

He  was  so  small  and  he  was  shot  to  hell  and  every- 
thing. He  was  like  nothing,  man,  completely  nothing. 
And  she  said  "this  is  your  son,"  and  I said  that's 
not  my  father,  you  know,  just  looked  at  the  cat  and 
I got  up  to  go  to  the  door,  and  he  looked  at  me  and 
then  he  said,  as  I was  going  out.  the  door,  (cause  I 
was  going  to  get  my  pxece,  in  fact  it  wasn't  my 
piece,  I knew  where  I could  get  a piece),  you. know, 
like  that.  So  I was  going  out  the  door  and  he  says 
to  me,  "I've  never  married  after  your  mother"  and  I 
just  kept  walking  and  going  off,  you  know.  And  then 
the  more  I thought  about  what  he  said  to  me,  you  know, 
as  far  as  his  cleanup. . .because  I kept  saying  to  my- 
self "I'm  going  to  kill  him,  I'm  going  to  kill  him" 
and  "don't  make  no  difference  what  happens  to  me,  I'm 
just  going  to  kill  him."  But  it  kept  running  in  my 
mind  what  he  said  about  he  never  married  any  other 
woman  than  my  mother,  and  I kept  saying  "Why,  why, 
why,':  why,  why"  so  then  I started  going  through  the 
bit. . .began  breaking  him  down  psychologically  to  myr 
self,  if  I was  to  give  myself  any  kind  of  answer. 

And  I thought  I was  being  very  very  objective  because 
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I went  into  the  hate  thing.  I went  into  the  thing, 
well  it  is  a father,  it’s  a blood  relationship. 

Blood,  blood,  blood,  blood,  blood,  you  know.  That 
blood  thing  that’s  drummed  into  you  when  you’re  horn- 
ed. And  I was  thinking  of  that,  you  know,  that  too, 
and  I came  out  with  that,  he... to  me  he  was  dead, 
that’s  why  I said  earlier  to  Fred. .. remember  when  I 
made  that  remark  about  you  know,  there  is  a living 
dead. . . 


Mm. 


You  may  be  living  but... dead. 

Yeah. 

I saw  him  again  in  the  1950’ s:  I was  driving  a truck, 

cutting  through  one  of  those  alleys  and  I pulled  in 
and  I looked  and  I saw  this  cat  doll  into  this  bucket, 
cause  right  up  from  there  they’d  had  some  barbecue  or 
something. .. I saw  this  nigger  dippin  his  hand  into  the 
thing  and  comin  out  with  a piece  of  meat  on  the  thing, 
and  flies  are  f lyin’  and,  shit,  the  nigger's  pushin 
them  away,  and  that  was  my  old  man,  jim.  You  know, 
my  paternal  old  man.  So  he's  living  a'  death,  man. 

He's  being  made  to  suffer  for  all  this.  And  that's 
what  I mean  about  being  a genius  or  being  brilliant 
or  something  like  that.  It  isn't  really  too  hip,  man. 
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The  interview  from  which  these  excerpts  were  taken  raises 
many  questions. 


his  son? 


In  what  sense  can  we  consider  this  father  as  absent  from 
Not  only  has  the  son  thought  of  him  a great  deal  through- 


out his  life,  but  his  thinking  about  his  father  seems  to  be  a part 
of  his  core  identity.  Does  this  mean  that  certain  circumstances 
could  make  some  absent  fathers  more  present  than  fathers  who  have 
remained  with  their  families? 

This  man  who. was  described  as  a degenerate  by  his  son,  was 
he  solely  a negative  model?  Thinking  of  concepts  of  partial  iden- 
tification, is  it  possible  that  the  son  was  able  to  abstract  from 
the  total  personality  of  his  father  an  image  of  intellectual  poten- 
tial which  he  resolves  to  actualize  in  himself  as  his  father  could 
not?  Other  material  suggests  this  may  be  the  case,  though  we  can- 
not prove  it  here. 

How.  much  can  the  image  of  such  a father,  presumably  fix- 
ed in  the  son's  mind  early  in  childhood,  be  modified  by  later 
understandings  and  experience?  How  constant  or  whole  need  models 
be  to  have  important  effects? 

Although  the  son  speaks  of  his  mother  as  providing  vir- 
tually all  dimensions  of  parental  support,  we  may  trace  in  lat:r 
portions .^of.^’tiiei^nt^yiew.ia,  positive,  though  saddened,  sense  of, 
isolation  in  the  son  which  he  speaks  of  as  though  it  provided  him 
with  great  strength  at  times.  Was  this  sense  of  isolation  at  all 
attributable  to  the  perceived  separateness  of  his  father? 

We  cannot  answer  these  questions  from  this  material, 
but  they  help  us  to  focus  on  what  to  wonder  about  as  we  seek  to 
understand  the  processes  of  identification  among  the  focal  young 
men  of  the  sample.  , 
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CHAPTER  8 


SELF  CONCEPT  FINDINGS 


Self-Esteem 

At  the  time  the  interview  schedules  were  completed,  we  knew 
of  no  formal  "self-esteem”  index  which  seemed  to  us  allowing  enough 
of  complexity  to  be  included  along  with  the  open-ended  questions  we 
were  asking.  We  also  did  not  expect  to  perform  the  kind  of  analysis 
that  might  justify  the  inclusion  of  previously  employed  indices  (e.g. 
Rosenberg,  1965.)  Since  then  Coopersmith  (1967)  published  what  may 
be  the  most  careful  and  dynamic  study  of  a self-esteem  questionnaire 
to  date,  and  we  have  included  that  instrument  along  with  the  Time  2 
interview  schedules. 

The  variable  which  we  have  called  self-esteem  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  more  than  an  approximation  of  the  extent  to  which  FC 
was  satisfied  with  his  current  level  of  functioning  and  his  reaction 
to  (what  he  perceived  to  be)  important  other  persons’  judgments  of 
him.  The  variable  is  totally  lacking  items  which  directly  seek  to 
elicit  the  affective  components  ox  self-esteem.  We  have  generally 
interpreted  it  as  a coder’s  summary  of  FC  statements  as  to  whether 
he  accepted  himself  the  way  he  perceived  himself  to  be  at  the  time 
of  the  interviews.  The  items  which  made  up  this  score  include: 
number  of  activities,  areas  or  talents  FC  felt  better  at  than  the 
average  boy  his  age;  the  number  of  activities,  areas,  talents  in  which 
he  felt  less  competent  than  his  peers  (in  both  cases  responses  being 
limited  to  those  areas  he  deemed  most  important  to  him);  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  a desire  to  change  places  with  someone  else  and 
his  reaction  to  general  parental  approval  or  disapproval  of  his  per- 
sonal attributes  and  behavior. 

Earlier  sections  described  a few  initial  findings  relating 
aspects  of  family  structure  with  self-esteem:  a)  regarding  position 

in  family  (Table  7. 3) self-esteem  is  clearly  negatively  associated 
with  being  the  youngest  or  only  child  in  the  family-only  one  of  the 
eleven  children  ar3  ranked  as  being  high  in  self-esteem,  whereas  the 
greatest  proportion  of  high  self-esteem  FCs  come  from  the  middle 
child  position  (7  out  of  11  high  esteem  FCs):  b)  FCs  with  higher 
self-esteem  scores  tended  to  come  from  extended  families  (-.27); 
c)  high  self-esteem  was  positively  associated  with  availability  of 
male  models  (.29);  and,  d)  older  FCs  tended  to  be  higher  in  self- 
esteem (-.26). 

Self-esteem  seems  to  be  a variable  which  associates  with 
two  different  and  often  inversely  related  clusters  of  variables.  On 
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the  one  hand  as  ,we  have  seen  in  the  immediately  preceding  discussion, 
self-esteem  was  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  variables  in- 
dicative of  FC's  perceived  3.ack  of  ability  or  desire  to  change:  it 

correlates  .27  with  "can't  change"  and  .31  with  the  reactive/can't 
end  of  the  reactive  can/can’t  change  variable.  In  addition  FCs  who 
are  high  in  self-esteem  are  less  likely  to  say  they  would  like  to 
change  places  with  someone  else  than  those  who  are  low  in  self- 
esteem (Table  8.1).  On  the  other  hand,  high  self-esteem  relates 
positively  to  two  variables  that  have  been  linked  with  either 
"initiation"  or  "improvability":  the  less  frequent  citations  of 

"danger"  as  a reason  for  negative  job  choice  (Table  8.2);  and  more 
willingness  to  move  in  the  white  world"  (the  extreme  cells  of  Table  8.3). 
Another  paradox  is  that  in  spite  of  the  linkage  between  "high 
self-esteem"  and  the  "reactive/can't  change"  category  which  has  been 
associated  with  more  conformist  behavior  when  we  look  at  the  low  ex- 
treme of  the  self-esteem  category  there  are,  strikingly,  no  FCs  who 
report  being  punished  in  school  or  "hooking"  frequently. 


TABLE  8;1 


Self  Esteem  in  Relationship  to  Changing  Places 


FC  Would  Change  Places  With 

Self-Esteem 

TOTALS 

Low 

High 

Would  Not  Change  Places 

With 

11 

22 

33 

Would  Change  Places 

17 

11 

28 

TOTALS 

28 

33 

61 

p level 

.05* 

* (minus  "Would'  Change  Places 

With"  Item) 

TABLE  8.2 

Negative  Job 

Choices  and 

Self- 

-Esteem 

** 

Self-Esteem 

Reasons  for  PC’s  Negative  Job 

choice 

Low 

Medium/High 

TOTALS 

Danger 

7 

13 

20 

No  Danger 

4 

31 

35 

TOTALS  11  44  55 

p level  .05* 
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TABT  E 8.3 

Self-Esteem  and  FC's  Willingness  to  Move  In 
a White  World 

Willingness  to  Move  in  a White  World 


Self-Esteem 

Low 

Medium 

High 

TOTALS 

Low 

3 

7 

3 

13 

Medium 

4 

20 

11 

35 

High 

1 

2 

8 

11 

TOTALS 

8 

29 

22 

59 

p level  .074 

extremes  significant  at  .025* 

An  examination  of  the  distributions  of  two  components  of 
the  self-esteem  scale  indicates  that  some 'of  the  inconsistencies  in 
the  behavior  of  the  variable  may  come  from  the  inclusion  of  the 
"number  of  areas  in  which  FC  says  he  is  more  competent  than  his  peers" 
variable  (referred  to  in  the  code  book  as  number  of  better  at)  which 
may  have  to  be  separated  from  the  scale  in  future  analyses. 

The  Initiator-Reactor  Dimension 

Of  all  open-ended  questions  asked  by  the  project  in  the 
interviews,  one  which  yielded  some  of  the  most  complex  data,  and  the 
one  which  seemed  to  elicit  many  aspects  of  the  self-perceptions  of 
the  young  black  men  we  interviewed  was  what  we  have  come  to  call  the 
"Spy  Question."  The  "spy  question"  basically  asks  each  respondent 
to  imagine  how  important  reference  individuals  perceive  him.  It  reads: 

"Let's  pretend  you  wanted  to  disappear  from  the  scene  for  a 
while,  but  you  had  to  get  someone  to  take  your  place  so  that 
no  one  would  know  you  were  gone.  You  have  to  teach  him,  like 
a spy,  how  to  act  like  you  so  that  no  one  would  know  the 
difference.  How  would  you  tell  him  to  act  around  home?  With 
your  friends?  At  school?" 

The  interviewer  would  probe  by  naming  persons  known  to  be 
important  to  FC  and  ask  what  the  "spy"  would  have  to  know  to  interact 
with  those  persons  without  being  detected.  The  question  elicited  more 
interest  and  involvement  than  any  other  we  asked.  Several  FCs  who 
either  had  been  relatively  taciturn  during  other  parts  of  the  inter- 
view or  who  had  not  given  signs  of  very  differentiated  self— perceptions 
entered  into  the  question  with  enthusiasm  and- unanticipated  articulate- 
ness. , . •.  - 
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One  of  the  major  distinctions  derived  from  this  question 
was  what  we  have  called  the  initiator-reactor  dimension.  Initiator 
refers  to  those  FCs  who,  when  asked  what  the  spy  would  do  in  inter- 
acting with  the  various  reference  figures,  generally  responded  by 
citing  behaviors  that  the  "spy"  should  initiate  before  the  behavior 
of  the  other  person  had  been  specified  (Examples  of  these  responses 
have  been  given  in  Chapter  3).  "Reactor"  refers  to  those  FCs  who, 
in  their  stories,  generally  would  tell  the  spy  how  to  react  after 
reference  figures  had  first  done  something  in  relation  to  him  or  had 
asked  him  for  something  (Inter- judge  agreement  in  coding  the  reactor- 
initiator  dimension  was  93%;  disagreements  were  resolved  by  conference. 

Although  we  shall  see  that  the  initiator-reactor  dimension 
has  many  important  correlates  with  other  variables  in  all  areas  under 
investigation,  we  would  urge  conservatism  in  its  interpretation: 
like  the  ears  of  a German  Shepherd  puppy,  which  are  much  too  large 
for  its  head  and  small  frame,  and  into  which  one  hopes  the  puppy  will 
grow,  the  designation  initiatory-reactor  is  larger,  perhaps  more 
scholarly  and  pompous  than  the  single  aspect  of  the  discrete  question 
from  which  it  grew.  Given  this  restriction,  the  term  should  not  be 
confused  with  other  dimensions,  such  as  Rotter’s  internal  vs  external 
control  of  reinforcement'/,  or  Coleman’s  "sense  of  fate  control",  which 
have  been  advanced  as  general  or  unitary  personality  traits.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  initiator-reactor  distinction  has  some 
relationships  to.  what  could  be  called  "sense  of  agency"  or  "sense  of 
effectiveness",  that  is,  the  self -portrayal  of  the  individual  re- 
spondent as  an  actor  involved  in  his  fate,  an  agent  who  can  effect- 
ively vary  his  or  her  behavior  in  order  to  achieve  desired  ends. 
However,  the  case  for  the  legitimacy  of  this  distinction  can  only  be 
built  up  by  the  agglomeration  of  specific  findings  and  the  further 
testing  of  observed  and  predicted  relationships.  We  do  not  advance 
the  initiator-reactor  distinction  as  more  than  one  of  several  ways 
of  coding  complex  responses  to  one  question.  Perhaps  the  name  is  too 
large  for  the  phenomenon  from  which  it  derives,  but  we  were  not  able 
to  think  of  anything  more  humble  which  so  accurately  designated  the 
basis  of  the  code.  Also,  we  would  like  to  caution  the  researcher 
agains,t  "choosing  sides"  on  any  of  the  bipolar  or  mixed  continue  we 
have  utilized.  In  social  science  research,  one  falls  into  the  habit— 
and  we  certainly  have,  however  we  fought  it— of  thinking  that  the 
authoritarians  are  bad,  the  non-authoritarians  good,  the  "complex" 
preferable  to  the  "simplb",  the  "flexible"  more  to  be  esteemed  than 
the"rigid",  and,  perhaps  in  this  case,  the  "initiators"  exemplifying 
more  what  we  esteem  in  people  than  the  "reactors".  But  all  of  these 
distinctions  refer  to  aspects  of  the  comparatively  simple  responses 
of  complex  human  beings  to  artificial  situations:  they  maybe  repre- 

sentative of  other,  less  artificial,  extra-experimental  behavior  and 
some  of  these  distinctions  may  reflect  traits  of  greaterior  less  or 
variable  generality  in  an  individual  or  among  groups.  There  is  also 
no  implication  intended  that  "initiation"  or  "reaction"  would 
necessarily  be  "lived  out"  in  interpersonal  behavior;  we  are  referring 
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to  FC-’s  attitudes  and  beliefs  as  they  are  revealed  in  self- 
description. These  cautions  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  the  follow- 
ing discussion. 


The  Initiator-Reactor  Dimension  and  Other  Self-Concept  Variables 

Table  8.4  shows  a relationship  between  the  initiator-reactor 
code  and  the  can/can’t  change  code.  "Can  change"  and  "can’t  change" 
refer  to  those  FCs  who  felt  that  they  could  or  could  not  make  desired 
changes  in  behaviors,  skills  and  abilities  regarding  which  they  felt 
less  effective  than  other  boys  their  age.  This  table  shows  that  there 
is  a significant  difference  between  the  "reactors"  and  the  "initiators" 
in  terms  of  their  feelings  about  the  possibility  for  change  in  areas 
that  they  would  like  to  change.  Those  subjects  who  tend  to  depict 
themselves  as  initiators  of  interpersonal  behavior  also  tend  to  believe 
that  they  can  change  those  aspects  of  their  lives  and  behavior  that 
they  find  unsatisfactory.  Further,  those  subjects  who  tend  to  portray 
themselves  as  passive  or  non-initiating  (reactive)  in  answering  the 
spy  question  and  talking  about  interpersonal  behavior  are  equally  di- 
vided in  their  belief  that  they  can  or  cannot  change  in  desired  ways. 
This  latter  observation  suggests  that  lack  of  initiation  in  responses 
concerning  interpersonal  relations  alone  cannot  predict  these  subjects’ 
feelings  or  beliefs  about  being  able  to  shape  their  lives.  (The  cor- 
relation between  initiator-reactor  and  can/can’t  change  is  -.42;  it  is 
only  negative  because  of  the  coding  scheme.  )- 

TABLE  8.4 

Reactive- Initiative  versus  Can-Can’ t Change 


Reactive-Initiative 


Can-Can* t Change 

Reactive 

Initiative 

TOTALS 

FC  Can  Change 

20 

17 

37 

FC  Can’t  Change 

20 

1 

21 

TOTALS  40  18  58 

p level  .01** 

Rather  than  assume  that  the  50-50  split  of  the  "reactors" 
on  can/can  * t change  k meant,  that  the  latter  distinction  had  no  impli- 
cations regarding  the  "reactors",  we  hypothesized  that  reactors  who 
believed  they  could  change  for  the  better-  in  valued  areas  (henceforth 
called  "reactive/cans"  and  reactors  who  beleived  they  could  not  improve 
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performance  (henceforth  called  "reactive/can ' ts"  in  fact  constituted 
two  separate  subgroups  which  would  perform  differently  from  each 
other  and  from  the  "initiators"  on  other  variables,  particularly  in 
regards  to  school  performance.  The  results  of  the  breakdown  of  the 
reactors  into  these  two  groups  confirmed  our  hunch  and  will  be  de- 
scribed below. 

As  we  have  said,  the  can/can’t  change  dimension  reflects 
FC's  belief  that  he  can  change  for  the  better  in  areas  he  values 
(not  in  areas  he  does  not  care  about).  The  distinction  between 
"practice"  and  "natural  characteristic"  in  the  following  table  divides 
the  sample  into  two  groups  according  to  the  method  by  which  the  subjects 
feel  that  desired  changes  in  their  own  behaviors,  skills  and  abilities 
can  come  about.  The  "practice"  category  includes  subjects  who  say 
that,  in  order  to  change  they  would  have  to  exert  effort,  practice  in 
a sport,  for  example,  or  study  harder.  The"natural  characteristics" 
category  refers  to  those  subjects  who  feel  that,  in  order  to  change 
in  desired  ways,  they  would  have  to  develop  a talent  or  change  some 
fundamental  natural  characteristic. 

Table  8.5  shows  that  a significant  difference  exists  between 
the  "initiators"  and  "reactors"  in  relation  to  what  they  see  as  the 
method  by  which  they  can  make  the  kinds  of  changes  made  above:  the 

choice  of  methods  of  change  has  important  implications  for  the  degree 
to  which  the  subject  feels  he  can  effect  change;  the  idea  of  practice 
suggests  a belief  that  some  concrete  and  feasible  hehavior  is  neces- 
sary for  change,  while  the  belief  that  a change  in  a natural  char- 
acteristic is  required,  suggests  a more  passive  and  possibly  fatal- 
istic attitude.  In  this  latter  case  it  is  as  though  the  subject  has 
said,  " In  order  to  change  in  the  ways  I'd  like  to  change,  I would 
have  to  be  someone  else." 

The  picture  which  emerges  from  these  findings  indicated  that 
with  reference  to  interpersonal  self-description,  "initiation"  is  re- 
lated in  important  ways  to  feelings  about  the  possibilities  for  change 
and  the  methods  by  which  these  can  come  about.  These  three  variables 
all  have  to  do  with  the  individual’s  sense  of  being  an  effective  agent 
in  his  social  and  physical  environment.  Without  imposing  fixed 
alternatives  on  interview  questions,  we  were  able  to  probe  different 
areas  of  perceived  effectiveness  and  trace  their  interrelationships. 
While  the  group  of  "initiators"  seems  to  cluster  relatively  homogen- 
eously in  the  direction  of  "agency",  the  "reactors"  split  almost  evenly 
between  those  who  feel-,  they  can  change  in  some  important  ways  and  who 
view  their  competencies  or  "incompetencies"  to  be  results  of  their 
instrumentality  and  those  who  feel  they  cannot  change  and  who  attribute; 
the  quality  of  their  achievements  to  internal  or  external  factors  which 
are  difficult  to  modify  and  over  which  they  have  little  control.  This 
splitting  of  the  reactor  group  suggests  that  we  ought  not  automatically 
to  assume  that,  if  a person  .is  "reactive"  in  his  descriptions  of  social 
interaction,  he  must  also  feel  passive  and  pessimistic  about  changifig 
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his  life.  To  use  an  extreme  example,  a highly  authoritarian  person, 
whose  behavior  is  greatly  dependent  on  the  expectation  of  those  he 
regards  as  his  superiors,  may  yet  feel  that  there  are  yet  higher  levels 
of  obedience  which  he  can  attain  through  applying  himself  more  fer- 
vently. 


O 

ERIC 


TABLE  8.5 

Relationship  Between  Reactors  and  Initiators  and  the  Methods  By  Which 
They  Feel  Desired  Changes  Can  Come  About 

Reactive-Initiative 

Methods  by  Which  FC  Feels  Desired 


Changes  Can  Come  About 

Reactive 

Initiative 

TOTALS 

Practice 

19 

15 

34 

Natural  Characteristic 

16 

2 

18 

TOTALS 

35 

/ 17 

52 

P 

level  . 05* 

In  Table  8.6,  the  "learned"  and  "natural"  categories  derive 
from  a question  that  asked  the  subjects  to  list  those  traits,  skills, 
and  abilities  in  which  they  considered  themselves  superior  to  the 
average  boy  their  age,  and  to  explain  why  and  how  they  gained  this 
superiority.  The  "learned"  category  refers  to 'these  subjects  who  at- 
tributed their  superiority  to  learning,  practice,  experience  and/or 
due  to  their  successful  efforts  at  imitating  others  who  were  good  at 
that  thing.  Subjects  were  designated  to  the  "natural"  (or  "by  default") 
category  if  they  felt  that  their  superiority  could  be  accounted  for  by 
the  presence  of  a natural  ability,  characteristic  or  talent,  or  that 
they  were  superior  merely  because  other  boys  were  inferior  (i.e.  by 
default).  Essentially  these  two  categories  discriminate  between  those 
who  report  that  they  had  little  active  role  in  becoming  superior 
since  they  claim  that  their  superiority  is  due  to  some  inborn  trait 
or  to  the  inferiority  of  the  others  and  those  who  feel  that  their 
superiority  is  due  to  their  own  efforts.  One  can  infer  that  those 
subjects  in  the  "learned"  category  have  the  belief  that  they  can  shape 
their  behavior  and  successfully  effect  change,  while  it  is  still  open 
to  question  whether  the  subjects  in  the  "natural"  category  hold  this  view. 

The .table  shows  that  subjects  who  portray  themselves  as 
primarily  active  and  initiating  in  interpersonal  relationships  also 
tend  to  report  that  their  superiority  in  certain  areas  is  due  to 
learning,  practice  or  imitation.  Those  subjects  who  depict  themselves 
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as  predominantly  passive  or  reactive  in  interpersonal  relationships 
claim  that  their  superiority  at  certain  things  results  from  a natural 
talent  or  characteristic}  or  is  gained  by  default.  (The  initiator- 
reactor  dimension  correlates  with  the  "source  of  superiority"  variable, 
-.28;  it  is  negative  because  of  the  coding  scheme.  Inter-judge  agree- 
ment in  coding  the  "Better  at"  dimension  was  89%. ) 

TABLE  8.6 


Initiators  and  Reactors — Their  Perception  of  Reasons  for  Superiority 

FC's  Perception  of  Reasons  for  his 
Superiority  in  Abilities  and  Skills 
oyer  the  Average  Boy  his  Age 


Reactive-Initiative Learned  Hatutal  TOTALS 

Reactive  9 29  38 

Initiative  13  6 19 


TOTALS  • ' 22  35  57 

p level  .003** 


After  examining  these  relationships,  we  decided  to  select 
out  those  FCs  who  had  been  scored  as  both  "can  change V and  "practice" 
(in  improving  behaviors  they  said  they  were  not  good  at)  and  to  con- 
trast them  with  those  subjects  who  were  characterized  both  as  "can't 
change"  and  "natural"  (i.e.,  who  thought  that  self-improvement  .'could 
only  come  through  an  alteration  of  innate  or  natural  characteristics). 
In  this  way,  we  hoped  to  heighten  the  contrast  between  the  extremes 
of  an  (implicit)  sense  of  agency  continuum  and,  thus,  to  clarify 
other  associations.  Table  8.7  is  an  example  of  one  of  these  findings. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  not  all  the  FCs  qualified  for  this  anal- 
ysis; as  we  said  above  we  only  looked  at  those  FCs  who  were  both 
"can  change"/practice"  and  "can't  change/natural". 


We  see  in  Table  8.7  that  14  out  of  15  initiators  feel  that 
they  can  improve  performance  through  practice  whereas  almost  half  the 
reactors  feel  they  cannot  change  to  improve  performance  because  of  a 
natural  lack  of  talent.  When  this  table  is  compared  with  tables  re- 
presenting the  two  variables  it  springs  from,  Tables  8. 4 and  8. 5, 
we  see  that  the  dichotomization  represented  in  Table  8.7  is  clearer 
than  that  in  Table  8. 5 (practice /natural)  but  less  than  in  Table  8.4, 
suggesting  that  the  can/can't  change  dimension  is  the  more  powerful. 
We  will  examine  that  dimension  in  a separate  segment,  below. 


TABLE  8.7 


Reactors  and  Initiators — Their  View  of  Modifiability  of  Inferior  Skills 

FC's  View  of  the  Modifiability  of  Reactive-Initiative 

His  Inferior  Abilities  and  Skills 

Through  Practice  Reactive  Initiative  TOTALS 


Can  Change 

16 

14 

30 

Can't  Change  Because  of 
Natural  Lack 

12 

1 

13 

TOTALS  28  15  43 

p level  .035* 


The  explorations  into  the  ramifications  of  the  initiator— 
rhActor  dimension  led  us  to  wonder  if  "initiators,”  since  their  self- 
perceptions seemed  distinct  enough  for  them  to  portray  themselves  as 
agents,  also  tended  to  distinguish  more  among  the  reference  figures 
portrayed  in  the  spy  question  than  did  the  "reactors".  "Distinguished 
among  others"  was  operationalized  in  two  ways:  first,  by  coding  FCs 

according  to  whether  their  instructions  to  the  "spy:  had  him  acting 
differently  towards  different  reference  individuals  or  classes  of  ref- 
erence individuals  (parents,  peers,  siblings,  teachers);  second,  by 
coding  FCs  according  to  whether  they  differentiated  among  others  as 
to  the  effects  and  motives  others  were  experiencing,  since  the  "spy's" 
behavior,  to  be  most  effective,  might  have  to  take  into  account  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  those  with  whom  he  interacted.  Tables  8.8 
and  8.9  show  the  results  of  these  runs,  both  of  which  confirmed  our 
initial  expectations.  (Initiator-reactor  correlates  .45  with  dis- 
tinctions among  others  and  .29  with  introspectiveness.) 

It  was  felt  that  one  consequence  of  an  individual's 
feelings  of  being  an  effective  agent  would  be  an  awareness  of  a need 
to  act  differently  towards  different  members  of  his  social  environ- 
ment in  order  to  be  more  effective  in  attaining  personal  and  mutual 
goals.  Therefore,  we  developed  a code,  "distinctions  among  others," 
which  was  operationalized  according  to  whether  FCs  instructions  to 
the  "spy",  in  the  "spy  question",,  had  him  acting  differently  towards 
different  reference  individuals  (who  also  may  occupy  different  roles , 
e.g.,  parent,  sibling,  peer  and  teacher).  Secondly,  it  was  thought 
that. /the  ability  to  deal  successfully  and  effectively  wrth  others 
would  also  involve  a tendency  towards  the  individual  to  take  into 
account  his  own  thoughts,  feelings  and  motives., . Our  "introspect— 
iveness".  variable  measures  this  dimension;  we  classified  subjects 
according  to  whether  or  not  they  talked  about  their  motives  and 
emotions  in  their  instructions  to  the  "spy". 
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Table  8.8  shows  a significant  association  between  FC’s  being 
an  "initiator"  or  "reactor"  and  the  tendency  to  "distinguish  among 
others"  as  operationalized  in  his  depiction  of  individual  differences 
among  other  persons  referred  to  in  his  answer  to  the  "spy  question": 
initiators  tend  to  make  more  distinctions  among  others  than  do  r.eactors. 
The  major  difference  in  proportion  is  between  reactors  who  make  few 
distinctions  and  those  who  make  many  (35:5). 

In  Table  8.9,  the  proportion  of  initiators  who  are  rated 
as  highly  introspective  is  significantly  greater  than  and  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  the  proportion  of  reactors  characterized  as 
high  on  introspectiveness. 


| 

i / 


TABLE  8.8 

Reactors  and  Initiators — Distinctions  They  Make  Among  Others 

Distinctions  FC  Makes  Amcng  Others 
Reactive-Initiative  Few  ' Many TOTALS 

Reactive  35  5 40 

Initiative  9 11  20 

TOTALS  44  16  60 

p level  . 01*** 


TABLE  8.9 


I 

I 

1 


Reactors  and  Initiators— Their  Degree  of  Introspectivenass 

Degree  of  Introspectiveness 
Reactive — Initiative  Low  High  TOTALS 


Reactive 

28 

12 

40 

Initiative 

8 

12 

20 

1 . ■■  v ■ - 

TOTALS 

36 

24 

60 

p level  .05* 
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Table  8.10  shows  that  the  tendency  for  initiators  to  make 
distinctions  among  people  is  not  limited  to  reference  individuals. 
Although  this  contingency  table  does  not  reach  our  criterion  for 
statistical  significance,  it  indicates  two  things:  First,  that  the 

majority  of  FCs,  whether  initiator  or  reactor,  tend  to  see  differences 
between  blacks  and  whites,  and,  secondly,  that  initiators  are  far  more 
likely  to  see  differences  between  the  races  than  are  reactors. 


TABLE  8.10 

Initiators  and  Reactors,  Their  Statements  About  Racial  Differences 

Initiator-Reactor Perceives  Racial  Differences  Does  Not  TOTALS 

Reactor  29  11  40 

Initiator  18  1 19 


TOTALS 


47 


12  59 

p level  not  significant 


Evidence  from  another  source  supports  the  inference  that  the 
initiator-reactor  dimension  may  be  related  to  a sense  of  "control  over 
the  environment".  In  the  preliminary  analysis  of  occupational  data, 
we  noticed  that  several  focal  subjects,  when  asked  what  job  would  they 
least  like  to  have,  cited  jobs  which  involved  exposure  to  physical 
dangers,  usually  in  the  form  of  accidents  or  assaults.  One  boy  said 
he  wouldn't  want  to  be  a school  teacher  because  kids  might  beat  him 
up,  or  a driving  teacher  because  the  car  might  crash.  Another  boy  said 
that  he  wouldn’t  want  to  be  a spaceman  because  he  might  never  come  back, 
or  a taxi  driver  because  someone  might  stab  him,  or  a plane  pilot  be- 
cause the  plane  might  crash  on  an  icy  day.  Still  other  young  men  cite 
the  dangers  of  being  a policeman,  bank  -teller,  high-rise  construction 
worker,  garbage  man  (potential  disease),  and  coal  miner  (cave-  ns).* 

One  interpretation  of  this  finding  could  be  that  black  teen- 
age boys  fear  physical  danger  per  se  in  their  own  daily  lives.  However, 
we  also  know  that  danger  is  commonplace  in  the  lives  of  black  youth  and 
is  often  sought  after  by  some.  Another  interpretation  is  that  feelings 
of  vulnerability  in  the  face  of  physical  danger  could  be  very  close  to 
a consciousness  that  the  larger  world,  the  "white  world",  is  unpredict- 
able, malevolent  and  dangerous.  That  this,  when  it  exists  is  both  es- 
tablished very  early  and  linked  to  the  experience  of  racial  bigotry 

*It  is  important  to  note  that  comparison  interviews  obtained  from  white 
children  did  not  show  the  same  intensity  of  concern  with  physical  vul- 
nerability; their  least  desirable  jobs  were  more  likely  to  be  rejected 
for  reasons  of  status,  lack  of  mobility,  or  poor  pay. 


^o^r?inf?r<Ted  / y data  from  a recent  study  by  Dr.  Alice  S.  Kandell 
(.1967)  involving  4th  grade  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  boys: 


"In  a further  Exploration  of  boys'  expectations  of  their 
surroundings,  they  were  shown  a picture  of  four  boys  on  a coun- 
try road... the  Negro  children  again  characteristically  had  fore- 
bodings of  extreme  danger... not  one  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  saw  signs 
of  danger  in  this  picture:  rather,  they  told  stories  of  children 

having  fun." 

Since  the  citation  of  "danger"  as  a reason  for  not  wanting  certain 
occupations  is  not  generally  found  in  the  sample — only  a third  of  the 
sample  spontaneously  cite  "danger"  as  a reason  for  rejecting  jobs,  we 
hypothesized  that  it  might  be  related  to  "reactivity."  Table  8.11 
shows  such  an  association.  Another  indirect  support  comes  from  the 
positive  correlation  of  .28  obtained  between  "initiation"  and  fighting 
which  suggests  that  some  of  the  initiators  feel  they  have  already 
learned  to  guard  themselves  from  physical  danger  by  adequately  taking 
care  of  themselves  in  battles  with  their  peers. 


TABLE  8.11 


Initiators  and 

Reactors  and  Their  Reasons 

for  Negative  Job  Choices 

Reasons  for  FC  1 

's  Negative  Job  Choices 

Reactor 

Initiator. 

TOTALS 

Danger 

18 

3 

21 

No  Danger 

16 

17 

33 

¥ ■ ■ 

TOTALS 

34 

20 

54 

p level  . 01** 


In  addition  to  its  relationships  with  the  variables  with 
other  relationships  from  the  self-concept  schedule,  the  initiator- 
reactor  dimension  correlates  .27  with  the  continuum  of  strategic  styles 
which  runs  "withdrawn-conformist-cool-smart— tough, " indicating  a modest 
association  between  "initiator"  and  what  we  have  called  the  "expressive- 
impulsive"  end  of  ^trategic_^_tyle,  and,  suggesting  that  some  of  the 
"initiation"  which  was  coded  as  an  aspect  of  cognitive  style  is,  in 
fact,  expressed  in  behavior. 
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The  Initiator-Reactor  Dimension  and  Other  Variables 


The  most  important  relationships  between  the  initiator- 
reactor  dimension  and  variables  from  other  domains  occur  in  the 
complex  interactions  around  dropping  out  of  school  which  we  are 
holding  for  Chapter  10.  However,  some  related  runs  will  be  presented 
directly  below  and  in  the  presentation  of  the  reactor-can/can’t  change 
findings  in  the  next  section. 

Even  though  we  tend  to  associate  initiator-reactor  with 
a sense  of  agency  or  effectiveness  in  specific  areas  salient  to  the 
FCs  (or  "control"  as  it  was  called  in  the  discussion  of  Hypothesis 
VII  in  Chapter  4)  we  would  not  necessarily  predict  that  initiators 
have  higher  educational  or  occupational  aspirations  and  expectations 
than  reactors.  Indeed,  as  Table  8.12  indicates  initiators  tend  more 
frequently  than  reactors  (by  almost  2-1)  to  expect  not  to  go  to  college. 


TABLE  8.12 

Reactors  and  Initiators — Their  School  Expectations 
Reactor- Initiator  FC  School  Expectations 


' No  college College  ' TOTALS 

Reactor  11  20  31 

Initiator  11  4 15 


TOTALS 


22 


24  46 

p level  .01** 


The  picture  of  the  initiators  which  is  beginning  to  form 
suggests  that  they  may  feel  effective  in  areas  of  what  the  Gurins  (1969) 
refer  to  as  "personal  control"  though  some  may  be  pessimistic  about 
possibilities  of  success  in  the  "system", — the  educational  system,  as 
indicated  by  Table  8.8,  and,  inferentially,  in  the  discussion  of 
Hypothesis  VII,  and,  in  regards  to  the  "opportunity  system"  as  a whole, 
as  shown  in  the  following  Table  8.13:  initiators  are  more  likely  to 

feel  that  the  opportunity  system  is  more  closed  to  them  than  open  (by  a 3-1 
margin)  whereas  there  is  a lesser  trend  for  (over  half)  the  reactors 
to  feel  the  system  is  open  to  them. 
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Tables  8.12  and  8.13  highlight  the  distinction  between  the 
more  personal  milieu  in  which  the  initiator  views  himself  as  acting, 
as  capable  of  changing,  and  the  larger  society's  opportunity  structure. 
There  is  no  necessary  transfer  from  the  more  intimate  world  to  the 
larger  world  of  educational  and  occupational  mobility;  several  of  the 
boys  in  our  sample  who  seem  most  "reactive"  are  relatively  optimistic 
about  their  chances  of  attaining  success  through  "playing  the  system." 
We  have  tended  to  think  of  the  kind  of  agency  exhibited  by  such  in- 
dividuals as  "getting  on  the  right  track",  in  the  sense  that  they 
analyze  the  straigbtest,  least  cluttered  route  to  a goal,  and  simply 
"climb  on"  to  a structured  course  of  action  which  is  known  to  lead 
to  that  goal.  They  don't  need  to  improvise  or  to  behave  other  than 
reactively,  except  that  they  might  have  to  actively  resist  a limited 
range  of  activities  considered  as  deviant  to  that  route,  which  could 
get  them  "derailed." 


TABLE  8.13 

Initiators  and  Reactors — Their  Sense  of  Whether  System  is  Open  or  Closed 
to  Them. 

Initiator-Reactor  FC?s  Sense  of  Whether  System  is  Open  or  Closed 


Closed  Open TOTALS 

Reactor  18  23  41 

Initiator  15  5 20 


TOTALS 


33  28  61 


p level  .03* 


On  the  basis  of  this  finding  we  predicted  that  initiators 
would  tend  to  score  higher  than  reactors  on  the  (combined)  racial 
identity  scale.  Although  the  probability  level  of  the  obtained 
contingency  table  (8.11)  does  not  meet  our  criterion  for  significance, 
it  fails  by  only  one  case,  indicating  that  further  tests  of  this  ad 
hoc  hypotheses  on  larger  samples  would  be  merited. 
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TABLE  8.14 

Initiators  and  Reactors— -Combined  R.acial  Identity 

Combined  Racial  Identity 


Initiator — Reactor  Low  High TOTALS 

Reactor  25  15  40 

Initiator  7 12  19 

TOTALS  32  27  59 


p level  not  significant 

The  last  initiator-reactor  table  we  cite  (Table  8.15)  is 
not  significant,  and  difficult  to  interpret,  but  important  nonetheless. 
When  initiators  and  reactors  are  compared  in  terms  of  whether  they  are 
above  or  below  the  sample  mean  on  total  WISC  (or  WAIS)  IQ  scores,  we 
find  that,  while  reactors  are  evenly  distributed  above  and  below  the 
sample  mean,  approximately  three  quarters  of  the  initiators  fall  above 
the  mean.  This  is  particularly  striking  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  initiators  come  from  the  seventh  grade  while  in  general 
the  ninth  graders’  IQs  are  significantly  higher  than  those  of  the 
seventh  graders. 

TABLE  8.15 

Initiators  and  Reactors*  IQs 

IQ  Above  Mean  Reactor  Initiator  * TOTALS 

Above  16  13  29 

Below  14  4 18 


TOTALS  30  17  47 

p level  not  significant 

Further  comparisons  between  10  scores  to  be  reported  below— 
in  particular  those  involving  the  performance  subscale,  and  personality 
or  attitudinal  variables  will  give  additional  support  to  our  contention 
that  personality  and' social  factors  contribute  a great  deal  to  the  scores 
the  FCs  receive  on  IQ  tests  individually  administered  by  black  testers. 

We  have  already  cited  some  tables  of  similar  import  above  (Tables  7.15, 

■ 7.18).  ; 
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The  "spy"  question  and  the  "initiator-reactor"  variable 
have  been  used  in  one  other  study  to  date.  Lord*,  studying  black  and 
white  adolescent  boys,  found  a significant  positive  relationship  be- 
tween "initiation"  and  higher  "sophistication-of-body-concept"  scores 
on  figure  drawings . She  also  found  a significant  positive  relation- 
ship between  "initiation"  and  the  "activity"  (as  opposed  to  "passivity") 
of  earliest  memories  recalled  by  the  adolescents  in  her  sample.  Both 
findings  were  independent  of  race. 


Reactors  who  "Gan  Change"  -vs-  Reactors  who  "Can’t  Change" 

In  the  discussion  of  Table  8.1  we  stated  that  we  did  not 
believe  the  50-50  split  of  reactors  on  the  "can  change"  -vs-  "can't 
change"  distinction  signified  no  difference  between  the  groups  on  that 
variable,  though  all  the  differences  in  proportion  shown  in  that  table 
came  from  the  initiators  who  were  predominantly  (17  out  of  18)  "can 
change".  The  analysis  to  be  presented  here  represents  our  attempt 
to  trace  out  possible  differences  in  the  behavior  of  the  two  groups 
of  reactors.  The  hunches  we  had  were  mainly  intuitive:  they  are 

presented  as  they  arose  and  clearly  do  not  follow  a logical  sequence, 
nor  are  the  justifications  for  these  hunches  either  compelling  in 
retrospect  or  necessarily  related  to  the  "real  causes"  of  the  obtained 
findings.  But,  rather  than  rationalize  them  and  pretend  we  predicted 
from  a rigorous  hypothetico-deductive  framework,  we  will  ofter  them 
as  food  for  thought  and  dispute.  Reactors  were  dichotomized  into 
those  v7ho  said  that  they  thought  they  could  change  to  become  better 
at  behaviors  and  in  activities  they  valued  (but  in  which  they  felt 
less  competent  at  than  the  average  boy  their  age),  and  those  who  felt 
they  could  not  change  to  achieve  more  competence,  no  matter  what  they 
did.  We  thought  that  the  greater  "optimism"  of  the  reactors  who 
thought  they  could  change  might  derive  from  or  be  associated  with 
their  having  a greater  sense  of  effectiveness  with  non-verbal  tasks 
than  with  verbal  tasks (since  they  had  already  shown  themselves  to  be 
relatively  passive  and  non-initiating  in  interpersonal  relationships), 
and  that  somehow  they  might  be  responding  to  a spatial-analytical 
competence  relative  to  their  own  levels  of  achievement  on  either  the 
VJAIS  or  the  WISC.  We  thought,  in  addition,  and  just  as  intuitively, 

(or  "atheoretically")  that  these  FCs  might  be  less  well  socialized 
into  expressivity  than  would  be  the  reactive/can ' ts . Therefore,  we 
predicted  that  reactive  children  who  thought  they  could  change  would 
each  ("intra'-individually")  fend  to  have  higher  performance  IQ  subscale 
scores  than  their  Verbal  IQ.  subscale  scores,  while  reactive  children 
who  felt  they  could  not  change  would  each  have  Verbal  IQs  either 
higher  than  or  the  same  as  their  own  Performance  IQs.  In  Table  8.16 
this  prediction  is  confirmed,.  Also,  there  is  a significant  difference 

*Lord,  Mae  Maskit,  "Activity  and  Affect  in  Early  Memories  of  Adolescent 
Boys,"  unpublished  study,  New  York:  City  College,  1971. 
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between  the  means  of  the  reactive/cans  and  the  reactive/ can  * ts  on 
Verbal  IQ:  reactors  who  feel  they  can't  change  have  significantly 

higher  mean  Verbal  IQ  subscale  scores  than  those  who  feel  they  can 
change.  The  obtained  2-tail  t^  test  is  significant  at  the  .05  level. 

No  other  significant  differences  obtain  between  the  means  of  either 
"reactor"  group  or  the  "initiators."  However,  the  mean  of  the  Verbal 
IQ  scores  for  the  initiator  group  which  is,  with  one  exception  composed 
of  "can  change"  FCs,  is  slightly  higher  than  that  of  the  reactor 
"can't  change"  group. 

(At  the  time  these  hunches  were  explored,  we  were  unaware 
that  a small  body  of  research  existed  which  attempted  to  replicate 
and  further  analyze  findings  to  the  effect  that  individual  juvenile 
delinquents  tended  to  score  higher  on  the  WISC  Performance  subscale 
than  on  the  Verbal  subscale.  The  most  recent  experimentation  on  this 
subject  (Henning  and  Levy,  1967),  which  compared  black  and  white  ad- 
olescent samples  concluded  that  their  data  did  not  support  the  hypoth- 
esized relationship  of  "Performance  over  Verbal  IQ"  with  delinquency, 
nor  was  it  associated  for  the  black  group,  with  the  reading  disability 
pattern  which  was  found  for  the  white  group.) 


TABLE  8.16 


Reactors  Who  Can  or  Can't  Change  -vs 
IQ  (both  WAIS"~and  WISC) 

Reactors  Who  Can  or  Can't  Change 
Can  Change 
Can't  Change 


- Performance  IQ_Higher  Than  Verbal 

Performance  IQ  Higher  Than  Verbal 
IQ  (Both  WAIS  and  WISC) 

Yes No TOTALS 

13  1 14 

7 7 14 


TOTALS  20  8 28 

p level  .025* 

In  considering  (the  intra-individually)  higher  Performance 
IQ  scores  of  the  reactive /cans  and  the  significantly  higher  mean 
Verbal  subscale  scores  of  the  reactive/can 1 ts  we  began  to  wonder  if 
the  reactive/can't  FC  might  tend  to  stay  in  school  rather  than  dropping 
out  while  the  reactive/ can  would  tend  to  drop  out.  As  regards  the 
reactive/c.an'  t FCs  we  speculated:  that  he  would  by  temperament  re- 

spond, accept  and  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  school  system, 
that  the  sense  that  he  could  not  change  for  the  better  in  areas  he 
values  might  mean  that  he  would  be  less  likely  to  look  for  alternatives 
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outside  of  school,  and  that  higher  Verbal  IQ  scores  could  (if 

we  viewed  Verbal  IQ  as  Coleman  does,  as  a prime  requisite  for  "making 
it  in  the  system")  mean,  in  the  long  run,  that  he  had  the  potential 
for  being  well  socialised  into  the  general  culture  and  that,  in  the 
short  run-,  his  verbal  competence  would  be  rewarded  and  supported  by 
his  teachers.  On  the  other  hand  we  felt  that  the  reactive/can  change 
FCs  might  possibly  have  the.  experience  of  relative  competencies  not 
fully  rewarded  or  developed  in  the  school  setting,  but  which  compe- 
tencies could  more  meaningfully  be  expressed  (so  far  as  FC  was  con- 
cerned) outside  of  school  (see  also  Chapter  4,  Hypothesis  VII). 

On  the  basis  of  these  speculations,  we  predicted  that 
reactive /can1 t FCs  would  tend  to  stay  in  school,  but  that  reactive- 
can  FCs  would  tend  to  drop  out.  As  Table  8.17  shows,  this  prediction 
was  confirmed  (The  correlation  between  reactive/can't  and  dropping  out 
was  in  the  same  direction,  -.35). 


TABLE  8.17 

Reactors  Who  Can  or  Can’t  Change  and  Dropping  Out 

Reactors  Who  Can  or  Can’t  Change 

Dropout  FCs  Last  Year  in  School Can  Change  Can’t  Chaftge  ' TOTALS 

Dropout  13  5 18 

t 

Still  In  School  6 16  22 


TOTALS 


19  21  40 


We  also  tested  for  differences  between  the  means  of  the  two 
groups  for  the  the  two  IQ  subscales.  The  results  of  two-tailed  jt  tests 
showed  that  Reactive/Can’ t Change  FCs  had  significantly  higher  Verbal 
subscale  scores  than  the  Reactive-Can  Change  FCs. 

To  test  out  the  possibility  that  reactors  who  can’t  change 
were  more  accepting  of  the  school  structure,  we  predicted  that  they 
would  be  significantly  lower  on  the  two  "hot  water"  indices  of  school 
trouble:  "school  defiance"  and  "hookey".  The  prediction  was  not  con- 

firmed so  far  as  school  defiance  was  concerned.  There  was,  however, 
a significant  association  between  playing  hookey  and  the  reactor/can 
can’t  change  dimension  in  the  expected  direction,  as  is  shown  in  Table 
8,18. 
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TABLE  8.18 


Reactors  Who  Can-Can' t Change  in  Relationship  to  Playing  Hookey 


Does  FC  Play  Hookey 

Reactors 

Can 

Who  Can-Can 
Can ’ t 

* t Change 
TOTALS 

No  Hookey 

4 

12 

16 

Hookey 

14 

6 

20 

TOTALS 

18 

18 

36 

p level 

.019* 

The  strategic  style  dimension  was  coded  and  analyzed  after 
the  foregoing  runs  were  made.  When  Table  8.4  was  first  computed  and 
the  split  between  mactors  who  can  change  and  reactors  who  cannot  change 
was  observed,  we  also  hypothesized  that  reactors  who  thought  they 
could  not  change  were  far  more  likely  to  be  rated  as  "conformists1’  or 
"withdrawn"  than  to  be  rated  as  having  any  other  strategic  style,  and 
that  perception  of  oneself  as  being  able  to  change  for  the  better 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  associated  with  expressive  or  flexible 
strategic  styles.  Table  8.19  shows  that  slightly  over  half  the 
reactors  who  think  they  cannot  change  are  characterized  as  having 
either  conformist  or  withdrawn  strategic  styles,  whereas  there  are 
almost  twice  as  many  cool  guys  and  smart  guys  who  feel  they  can  change, 
as  who  feel  they  cannot.  (the  "tough  guy"  strategic  style  was  deleted 
from  this  table  because  there  are  only  2 cases  out  of  6 who  are  reactors 
and  1 of  those  is  reactive /can,  the  other  reactlve-cannot  change;  we 
felt  they  would  only  add  two  unhelpful  cells  to  the  table.) 


TABLE  8.19 


Reactors  Who  Can  or  Can’t 

Change  in  Relationship  to 

Their  Strategic  Style 

Reactors 

Who  Can  or  Can  * t Change 

Strategic  Style 

Can 

Can 1 1 

TOTALS 

Cool  guy,  smart  guy 

15 

8 

23 

Conf ormi s t , wi thdrawn 

4 

10 

14 

TOTALS 

19 

18 

37 

p level  . 05* 
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In  addition  to  the  contingency  tables  reported  above,  a 
few  important  correlations  were  obtained  between  the  reactive  can/can’t 
distinction  and  other  variables.  We  have  interpreted  the  "can  change" 
response  as  signifying  a degree  of  optimism  on  the  part  of  FC  towards 
the  possibility  of  his  improving  performance  in  valued  areas.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  responses  which  reflect  this  sense  of  optimism 
regarding  potential  effectiveness  .were  limited  to  specific  areas  of 
behavior  and  (as  in  the  case  of  the  initiator-reactor  runs  previously 
discussed)  are  not  necessarily  related  to  more  optimistic  responses 
regarding  success  within  the  educational  or  occupational  systems: 
in  fact,  reactors  who  said  they  did  not  think  they  could  change  had 
higher  1969  grades  (.45).  They  also  tended  to  perceive  their  fathers 
as  wanting  them  to  attain  higher  job  levels  (r  (prestige)= .59; 
r (status)  = .45)  and  as  having  higher  negative  job  choices  for  them 
(.55).  (Incidentally,  it  seems  as  though  the  mothers  of  these  FC 
tended  to  be  at  home  rather  than  working,  the  correlation  with  mother’s 
occupational  SF.S  being  -.55). 

Some  of  these  findings  may  seem  paradoxical.  The  reactors 
can't  seem  to  experience  the  least  sense  of  control  in  interpersonal 
relationships  and  in  terms  of  their  feelings  of  being  able  to  improve 
competencies,  yet  they  are  more  optimistic  regarding  their  potential 
academic  and  occupational  achievements,  and  their  estimate  of  the 
possibilities  for  social  and  economic  mobility  for  black  people. 

They  are  also,  at  the  same  time,  cautious:,  not  only  (as  part  of  the 
larger  group  of  "reactors")  do  they  generally  avoid  behavior  which 
familial,  educational  or  municipal  authorities  would  proscribe  as 
"deviant",  but  they  seem  less  willing  to  innovate,  to  take  risks, 
and  less  willing  to  move  in  the  white  world,  especially  when  it 
requires  being  on  their  own.  On  the  other  hand,  the  initiators,  as 
we  said  in  the  discussions  of  8.12  and  8,13,  expressed  the  most  sense 
of  control  about  areas  more  salient  to  them  personally  and  in  which 
they  apply  their  own  (rather  than  the  general  society's)  standards 
of  effectiveness,  while  expressing  a greater  degree  of  doubt  about 
the  existence  of  opportunities  for  social  and  economic  mobility 
for  black  people  in  general  and  themselves  in  particular.  Yet  they 
appear  to  be  more  willing  to  take  risks,  to  improvise,  and  to  move 
into  areas,  both  geographical  and  social,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
they  might  feel  the  probabilities  of  success  to  be  low. 

Though  one  might  have  expected  the  "can  change”  FCs  to  be 
higher  in  self-esteem  than  the  "can't  change"  FCs,  a significant 
correlation  was  obtained  in  the  opposite  direction  (.31).  On  exami- 
nation, : this  finding  does  not  seem  unreasonable:  the  self-esteem 

scale  seems  to  tap  FC's  self-satisfaction  as  he  currently  perceives 
himself;  many  FCs  who 'portray  themselves,  as  unable  to  change  often 
describe  themselves  as  though  they  were  content  with  themselves  as 
they  were  and  did  not  want  to  change.  Further,  reactors  who  think 
they  can  change  seem  to  resemble  initiators  in  many  ways , one  of  the 
major  behavioral  differences  between  the.  groups  being  that  these, 
reactors  tend  to  dropout  of  school  at  a higher  rate  than  either  the 
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initiators  or  the  reactors  who  say  they  can’t  change.  The  following 
section,  which  describes  the  findings  related  to  the  can/can’t  change 
distinction,  may  help  clarify  these  relationships. 


The  Can/Can’t  Change  Distinction 

Because  all  but  one  of  the  initiators  feel  that  they  can 
change  in  areas  they  value  but  in  which  they  feel  less  than  optimally 
competent,  there  is  some  overlap  between  the  can/can't  change  vari- 
able and  the  initiator-reactor  variable.  The” *'can  change"  group  will 
include  all  of  the  initiators  except  one  and  all  of  the  reactive/can 
group.  The  "practice"  and  "natural"  categories  (first  utilized  in 
Table  8.2)  refer  to  methods  of  obtaining  desired  behavioral  changes, 
methods  that  were  reported  by  the  FCs  in  response  to  a question  which 
asked  them  how  they  would  go  about  changing  those  aspects  of  them- 
selves that  they  felt  they  would  like  to  change.  The  question  re- 
quired that  the  subjects  only  refer  to  those  traits,  abilities  or 
skills  in  which  they  considered  themselves  less  competent  than  the 
average  boy  their  age  group,  and  which  they  value  enough  to  want  to 
improve.  (Subjects  who  answered  the  methods  of  change  question  by 
stating  that  change  was  impossible,  were  not  included  in  this  anal- 
ysis.) Table  8.17  clearly  indicates  that  those  subjects  who  said  that 
change  could  only  come  through  practice  and  effort  tended  to  feel  that 
such  change  was  possible  and  in  their  reach.  Those  subjects  who  re- 
ported that  a change  in  a natural  characteristic  was  required  tended 
to  express  the  pessimistic  view.  that,  they  felt  change  was  impossible. 

TABLE  8.20 

Perception  of  Reasons  for  Inferiority  Vs  Can-Can 't  Change 
FC’s  Perception  of  Reasons  For  His  Whether  FC  Can — Can’t  Change 


Inferiority  in  Abilities  and  Skills 

re:  the  Average  Boy  His  Age Yes  No TOTALS 

Practice,  etc.  31  2 33 

Natural  5 13  18 


TOTALS 


36  15  51 

p level  .000*** 


Table  8.21  depicts  the  relationship  between  FC’s  perception 
that  he  can  or  cannot  change  in  areas  of  relative  inferiority  and  his 
judgment  as  to  how  he  achieved  competence  in  areas  wherein  he  feels 
his  performance  to  be  superior  to  that  of  his  peers  (the  "learned" 
"imitated"  -vs-  "natural  or  by  default"  distinction  which  is  elab- 
orated further  in  the  explanation  of  Table  8.6).  This  table  shows 
that  those  subjects  who  feel  that  their  superiority  in  certain  areas 
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is  due  to  learning  or  imitation  also  tend  to  report  that  they  believe 
they  can  change  those  aspects  of  themselves  in  which  they  feel  in- 
competent. Those  subjects  who  report  that  their  superiority  is  due 
to  a natural  talent  or  the  inferiority  of  others  show  a slightly 
greater  tendency  to  believe  that  they  cannot  change  in  desired  ways. 
However,  a sizable  number  of  the  "natural”  or  "by  default"  group 
believe  they  would  be  able  to  improve  in  desired  ways.  These  results 
lend  additional  support  to  our  previous  finding  in  Table  8.20  that 
there  is  a strong  relationship  between  a sense  that  change  is  possible 
and  the  notion  that  active  effort  is  involved  in  either  becoming  more 
competent  or  maintaining  present  levels  of  competence. 


TABLE  8.21 

Whether  FC  Can-Can' t Change  FC's  Perception  of  Reasons  For  His 

Superiority  in  Abilities  and  Skills 
Over  the  Average  Boy  His  Age 

Learned, Imitated  Natural, by  Default  Totals 


Can 

17 

14 

31 

Can't 

3 

21 

24 

TOTALS 


20 


35  55 

p level  .01** 


We  had  earlier  speculated  that  the  Performance  over  Verbal 
Invariable  might  be  associated  with  a sense  of  the  possibilities  for 
change.  Table  8.13  showed  a relationship  between  FCs  having  a higher 
Performance  subscale  score  than  his  Verbal  and  his  being  reactive  can 
change.  Since  no  such  association  had  shown  up  when  a.  similar  re- 
lationship was  sought  with  the  initiator-reactor  dimension,  we  thought 
that  it  had  been  masked  by  the  reactive/can  subsample  and  might  be 
sharpened  further  with  the  use  of  the  can-can' t change  distinction. 
Table  8.22  shows  that  there  is  a significant  association  between  FCs 
perception  that  he  can  change  and  his  Performance  IQ  subscale  score 
being  greater  than  his  Verbal  score;  however,  the  discrimination  be- 
tween the  cells  is  less  fine  than  in  Table  8.16,  suggesting  that  the 
addition  of  initiators  to  the  sample  introduces  additional  hetero- 
geneity into  the  table. 
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TABLE  8.22 

Performance  Greater  Than  Verbal  10  Vs  Can-Can' t Change 

Performance  IQ  is  Greater  Than 
Verbal  IQ  (Both  WAIS  and  WISC) 


Can — Can't  Change 

Yes 

No 

TOTALS  ' 

FC  Can  Change 

22 

6 

28 

FC  Can't  Change 

8 

9 

17 

TOTALS 

30 

15 

45 

p level  .05* 

Some  of  the  other  trends  which  were  observable  in  our  work  with 
the  initiator -reactor  dimension  do  seem  to  be  evidenced  more  clearly 
in  comparisons  involving  can/can't  change.  For  example,  as  compared 
with  those  who  feel  that  they  cannot  change,  FCs  who  feel  they  can 
change  are  lower  in  self-esteem  (.27),  more  likely  to  drop  out(.27), 
and  higher  in  (combined)  racial  identity  (-.29).  They  also  tend  to 
come  from  the  "expressive-impulsive"  end  of  the  strategic  style 
continuum  (-.37). 

Many  of  the  variables  we  have  studied  have  turned  out  to 
involve  more  than  one  continuum;  they  often  seem  like  variables  that 
"speak  with  forked  tongue",  since  a relatively  homogeneous  group  may 
end  up  on  one  end  of  the  (assumed)  continuum  while  two  distinct  sub- 
groups form  the  other  end.  (See  Herzog,  1970,  for  a cogent  discussion 
of  this  problem).  The  initiator-reactor  dimension  becomes  one  of 
this  type  of  variable  when  considered  along  with  the  can/ can ' t change 
distinction.  Of  the  three  subgroups  which  have  emerged  from  this 
analysis  (initiators,  reactive/cans  and  reactiye/can'ts) , probably 
the  reactive/can't  change  FCs  are  the  most  homogeneous:  they  tend 

to  be  father-present,  to  be  middle  children,  to  seem  somewhat  con- 
formist, more  highly  verbal  and  to  stay  in  school  somewhat  longer 
than  the  other  two  groups.  From  the  point  of  both  school  and  home 
conduct  they  would  seem  more  obedient  and  socialized,  less  trouble- 
some to  authorities  and,  possibly,  less  controversial  because  they 
are  less  likely  to  have  strong,  positive  identities  as  black  young 
men.  Not  surprisingly,  they  seem  somewhat  more  desirous  of  and  san- 
guine about  possibilities  of  "success  within  the  system"  and  perhaps 
more  content  with  themselves  and  the  status  quo.  The  initiators  and 
reactors  who  say  they  can  change  seem  to  be  more  heterogeneous  as 
subsamples.  We  have  discussed  this  group  of  reactors  in  the  previous 
section;  they  seem  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  reactor/can't 
change  group  except  in  school-related  areas,  since  they  drop  out  more 
frequently,  tend  to  have  higher  Performance  IQ  scores  than  Verbal, 
and  have  lower  Verbal  IQ  scores  than  either  of  the  other  two  groups. 


Initiators  are  generally  like  each  other  in  tending  to 
think  that  they  can  change  for  the  better,  that  their  competence  in 
some  areas  derives  from  practice  and  learning,  and,  likewise,  that 
their  relative  inferiority  in  areas  they  value  is  not  the  result  of 
their  basic,  unchangeable  character  or  behavior,  but,  is  due  to  in- 
adequate learning  or  practice.  They  tend  to  be  more  analytical  about 
people,  more  introspective  and  to  distinguish  more  among  others  than 
reactors  (though  this  does  not  imply  that  they  are  socially  more 
"mature.")  They  are  also  more  sensitive  to  racial  differences.  They 
present  a mixed  picture  as  regards  to  sense  of  agency  or  sense  of 
effectiveness:  they  tend  to  be  pessimistic  about  the  "openness"  of 

the  system  and  possibilities  for  success  within  it,  yet  their  pess- 
imism does  not  seem  to  dampen  their  motivation  and  they  do  seem 
optimistic  as  regards  more  intimate  areas  of  "control" — their  own 
specific  competencies  and  abilities  to  maximize  factors  which  would 
increase  their  competencies.  They  also  seem  less  vulnerable  than 
reactors  to  fears  of  the  malignity  of  the  environment.  The  greater 
racial  awareness  and  identification  exhibited  by  the  initiators  seems 
quite  compatible  with  their  general  sense  that  the  opportunity 
structure  is  relatively  closed.  We  only  have  the  most  minimal  clues 
as  to  the  source  of  "initiation"  in  terms  of  family  background: 
initiators  tend  to  be  father-absent,  but  to  occupy  roles  either  of 
much  greater  or  much  less  responsibility  (as  oldest  or  youngest 
children)  in  the  fatherless  family.  Their  relationships  with  their 
fathers  are  extremely,  complex  (see  Chapter  10) , and  will  be  delineated 
on  a more  individual  and  anecdotal  basis  in  future  work. 

Of  -the  variables  we  have  studied,  some  of  which  cannot  be 
given  a full  exposition  in  this  document,  initiator-reactor  and 
can / can 1 1 change  have  both  seemed  related  to  that  cluster  of  important 
and  overlapping  concepts  which  have  been  referred  to  as  "internal 
-vs-  external  control  of  reinforcement",  "sense  of  effectiveness", 
"sense  of  agency",  and  "fate  control".  Our  findings  generally  support 
the  position  of  -researchers  such  as  the  Gurins  (1969)  and  Kleinf eld 
(1968,1970)  that,  whatever  it  is  labelled,  the  feeling  that  one  can 
influence  important  outcomes  in  one’s  life  is  often  specific  to 
particular  sphers  of  functioning. 

Kleinfeld  distinguishes  among  three  different  dimensions, 
each  of  which  behaved  differently  in  her  research:  beliefs  about  in- 

ternal control  of  achievement,  beliefs  about  external  control  of 
achievement  and  academic  self-concept.  The  Gurins  contrast  "sense 
of  personal  control:  with  "control  ideology": 

Usually  it  is  the  sense  of  personal  control,  but 
not  .control  ideology,  that  differentiates  motivation 
and  performance.  Students  who  have  a high  sense  of 
personal  control  over  their  own  lives  also  express 
heightened  extectancies. of  success  and  self- 
confidence  about  their  abilities  for  academic  and  job- 
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performance;  they  also  aspire  to  jobs  that  are  more 
prestigeful , and  demanding,  and  realistic  in  terms 
of  their  own  abilities  and  interests,  three  charact- 
eristics of  job  aspirations  that  have  been  related 
to  high  achievement  motivation  in  many  studies  in 
the  achievement  literature.  In  contrast,  the  stu- 
dents' beliefs  about  what  generally  determines 
success  and  failure  have  nothing  to  do  with  their 
self-confidence,  personal  expectancies,  or  aspir- 
ations. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
total  Internal-External  Control  scale,  which  includes 
items  at  both  the  personal  and  the  ideological  levels, 
predicts  to  these  aspects  of  motivation  either  very 
weakly  or  not  at  all. 

In  the  performance  area  we  find  that  the  two 
control  measures,  the  personal  and  the  ideological, 
work  in  opposite  ways.  Students  who  are  strongly 
internal  in  the  personal  sense  have  higher  achieve- 
ment test  scores,  achieve  higher  grades  in  college, 
and  perform  better  on  an  anagrams  task  which  was 
included  in  the  instruments  administered  in  the 
study.  In  contrast,  students  who  are  strongly  in- 
ternal in  the  sense  of  believing  that  internal 
forces  are  the  major  determinants  of  success  in 
the  culture  at  large  (ideological)  perform  less 
well  than  the  externally-oriented  students.  Given 
that  these  opposing  results  from  the  two  types  of 
control  measures  cancel  each  other,  the  total 
Rotter  score  understandably  bears  no  relationship 
to  these  performance  indicators. 

The  motivational  significance  of-  the  personal 
rather  than  the  more  ideological  measure  is  also  clear 
in  our  research  on  the  high  school  dropouts.  In  that 
study,  responses  to  questions  that  the  general  ideo- 
logical level  bore  no  relationship  to  the  trainee's 
job  success  in  the  period  following  his  training 
period.  Questions  tapping  the  trainee's  sense  of 
personal  control  or  powerlessness  were  very  clearly 
related  to  job  success." 

Our  findings  are,  of  course,  not  strictly  comparable,  since 
they  are  based  on  very  different  samples,  methods  (open-ended  inter- 
views), and  codes  which  were  developed  from  spontaneous  responses. 

In  addition,  while  variables  derived  from  our  self-concept  interview 
schedule  do  generally  reflect  the  same  sort  of  "personal  control"  as 
conceptualized  by  the  Guriris,  the  variables  which  deal  with  racial 
identity  and  awareness,  particularly  the  "system  open-closed"  and 
"willingness  to  move  in  the  white  world"  variables,  are  composed  of 
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questions  formulated  in  both  the  first  and  third  persons,  and, 
therefore,  combine  Gurins  "personal”  and  the  "ideological”  form. 
Nonetheless,  these  results  are  compatible  in  the  sense  that  we 
found,  both  in  the  discussion  of  Hypothesis  VII  and  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  findings  on  the  initiator-reactor  and  can/can't  change 
variables:  that  individuals  varied  in  the  extent  to  which  they  be- 

lieved they  could  change  their  performance,  and  in  the  degree  of 
control  implicit  in  the  reasons  they  gave  for  the  relative  superior- 
ity or  inferiority  of  performance  in  valued  areas.  We  also  found 
that  a sense  of  competence  and  ability  to  improve  in  some  areas  could 
exist  along  with  a degree  of  pessimism  regarding  other  areas.  For 
example,  reactor/can'  ts  could  feel  pessimistic  about  their  "improv- 
ability"  in  valued  behaviors,  yet  relatively  more  optimistic  about 
their  possibility  of  going  on  to  college.  In  some  cases,  individuals 
particularly  initiators , could  hold  strong  doubts  about  the  openness 
of  the  opportunity  structure,  yet  at  the  same  time  "hang  in”  as  far 
as  school  was  concerned,  or  they  could  feel  a greater  sense  of  racial 
distinctness,  pride,  and  stress  the  need  for  racial  separateness  yet 
still  maintain  a high  level  of  "willingness  to  move  in  the  white  world." 

The  major  difference  between  our  findings  and  those  of  the 
Gurins  seems  to  be  that,  while  they  found  subjects  who  were  strongly 
"internal"  in  the  "personal"  sense  of  control  performed  better  in 
school  while  subjects  from  the  Pathways  sample  who  seem  to  have  a 
strong  "internal"  sense  of  agency  tended  to  become  school  dropouts. 

The  major  exception  we  observed  to  this  tendency  was  that  FCs  who  lo- 
calized their  competence  and  sense  of  control  in  terms  of  school  or 
specific  school-related  tasks  tended  to  stay  in  school,  while  those 
perceiving  their  competence  to  lie  in  skilled  work  uniformly  dropped 
out.  In  the  present  studys,  a "sense  of  internal  control"  clearly 
must  still  be  tied  to  specific  areas  which  are  salient  to  the  individ- 
ual  in  terms  of  interest  and  perceived  competence.  These  findings 
suggest  that  the  power  of  "sense  of  control"  variables  in  predicting 
to  "real  life"  outcomes  can  be  enhanced  by  a greater  degree  of  spec- 
ificity in  the  areas  in  which  "sense  of  control"  is  evaluated. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  previous  research,  one  of  the  most 
important  trends  we  found  was  the  tendency  of  FCs  who  felt  they  could 
not  change  for  the  better  in  areas  of  performance  which  they  valued 
to  stay  in  school,  while  FCs  who  felt  they  could  change,  particularly 
the  reactive /cans  dropped  out  at  a significantly  higher  rate.  We  should 
consider  the  implications  of  this  finding  in  relation  to  Coleman's 
finding  that  black  students  expressed  less  "fate  control"  than  white 
students.  Suspending  for  a moment  the  doubts  which  Kleinfeld  (1970) 
cogently  expressed  regarding  the  integrity  of  the  "fate  control  index", 
it  seems  possible  that  many  of  the  "high  fate  control:  black  students 
in  Coleman's  study  (who  would  compare  to  some  of  the  "can  change"  and 
some  of  the  "Performance-over-Verbal"  FCs  in  our  study)  could  have 
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dropped  out  before  the  Coleman  survey  was  initiated,  whether  or  not 
some  of  them  may  have  been  too  young  to  drop  out  legally.  It  could 
be,  then,  that  an  important  portion  of  the  black,  urban  students  who 
ansered  "fate  control"  questions. in  the  "Equality  of  Educational 
Opportunity"  survey  represented  students  who  had  remained  in  school 
partially  because  they  felt  they  could  not  improve  performance  in  some 
areas  important  to  them,  and  felt  they  had  no  alternative  but  to 
continue  in  the  school  system. 

That  this  possibly  selective  sample  of  black  students  may 
have  achieved  low  scores  in  fate  control  would  not  be  surprising,  but 
perhaps  it  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  black  adolescents  are 
generally  lower  in  "fate  control"  than  white  adolescents. 


CHAPTER  9 
■■  RACIAL  AWARENESS 

Before  beginning  the  discussion  and  summary  of  findings 
related  to  race,  we  want  to  make  a few  comments  about  some  of  the 
contradictions  faced  by  young  black  Americans  in  attempting  to  form 
positive  black  identities  and  at  the  same  time  deal  with  the  fact 
that  they  are,  after  all,  Americans,  whose  families  have  usually 
been  here  longer  than  those  of  most  white  Americans.  They  all  have 
identified  to  a great  extent  with  this  culture,  no  matter  how  much 
it  has  mistreated  their  ancestors j their  immediate  families,  or 
themselves  in  the  past,  and  no  matter  to  what  extent  they  may  be 
conscious  that  the  probability  of  their  being  treated  a great  deal 
better  socio-economically , is  against  them,  unless  the  socioceconcmlc 
structure  of  the  country  should  change  markedly.  In  soite  of  all 
the  internal  and  external  pressures  black  youth  may  feel  to  identic 
fy  (whether  as  a matter  of  fact,  of  a dominant' or  a persecuted 
caste)  cannot  be  viewed  as  entirely  separate  from  national  identity. 

In  all  countries  we  would  expect  members  of  exploited  and  ''outcast” 
groups  to  suffer  somewhat  from  the  effects  of  cultural  discontinue 
itiec.  To  some  extent  they  cannot  help  but  accept  the  values  and 
.viange.of  aspirations  characterizing  the  general  culture,  but  are 
prevented  from'  attaining  them  bv  socior-economic  barriers-,  These 
discontinuities^  however  may  be  less  wrenching  in  a society  such, 
as  India  once  was,  where  national  values  did  not  include  social 
mobility  and  where  material  success  was  not  the  prime  goal  for  the 
entire  copulation.  But  stich  is  not  the  case  with  the  United  States, 

In  responding  to  our  radio  program  "The  World  Across  the  Street” 
(Rosenthal Bruce  .Lee-  1966)  Russell  Kirk  has  cited  de  Tocquevilla 
as.saying  that,  ,in  the  American  democracy  all  oossibilities 
seem  open  to  all  men;  therefore  the  Cynical  American ’'s  life  is 
spent  in  grasning  at  opportunities,  theoretical  opportunities,  which 
rarely  can  be  achieved  and  the  American  achieves  indeed,  less  than 
he  would  otherwise  because  he  seeks  too  much,  too  hastily  and  fails 
to  concentrate  upon,  a coherent  and  realizable  object,” 

If  all  Americans  are  prone  to  indict  themselves  for  never 
realizing,  all  of  the  multifarious  and  ever  more  grandiose  possibili^ 
ties  visible  on  the  ever  receding  horizon  .how  much  more  is  the 
frustration  and  confusion  of  those  American  blacks  and  those  of  other 
racial  and  ethnic  minorities  who  are  encouraged,  even  taunted  to  seek 
these  possibilities,  but  prevented  from  realizing  those  which  are 
realistic.  These  citizens  are  in  fact,  also  implicitly  taught  through 
American  history  (as  it  has  heretofore' been  taught  and  lived)'  that 
the  achievement  which- stimulated  such  infinite  American  longing  was 
reached . either  •-through-  their > degradation,  as  when  they  were  slayes, 
or  without'  them,  as  when  they  were  replaced'  by  machinery.  In  the 
following  excerpt  from  a discussion  of  race  by  five  black  teenagers, 
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we  see  graphically  some  of  the  difficulties,  perhaps  the  im ir 
possibility,  of  trying  to  reconcile  racial  pride  with  the  concept 
of  national  history  which  they  undoubtedly  share  with  most  other 
boys  their  age. 
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Excerpts  from  a Group  "Rap”  on  Racial  Identity 

Stevd:  ...why  should  people,  you  know,  fight  and  everything,  you 

know,  carry  on,  you  know,  over  just  the  color  of  some- 
body's skill?  Not  that  we're  so  different,  that  doesn't 
make  sense.  Another  reason  is  because  the  white  people, 
the  puritans,  when  we  got  here,  I think  they  thought  they 
were  superior  because  the  colored  people  were  more 
primitive  than  them. 

Eddie:  I think  the  white  people  must  think  we  still  are  slaves, 

or  we  are  not  human  or  something. 

Mac:  X think  even  the  Redskin,  as  they  were  called,  had  a 

better  advantage  than  the  Negro,  because  the  only  reason 
they  were,  you  know,  mostly  wiped  out,  was  because  the 
white  man  wanted  their  land.  You  know,  he  wanted  to  see 
progress  going  on,  you  know,  made  them  take  treaties,  and 
they  had  to  live  in  their  special  place,  they  could  go  to 
this  place.  Yet  they  were  eyen  here  before  the  white  man 
and  if  they  needed  a railroad,  they  say  aw,  yuck,  who 
needs  you,  you  know,  you  have  to  go  for  your  own  self  and 
so  they  just  say... they  wouldn't  kill  them  or  nothing, 
you  know,  make  them  move,  you  know,  and  that  thing,  after 
they  keep  moving  around, . you  know, ...  these  kids,  you  know, 
start  getting  diseases,  and  everything  and  they  just  can' 
take  it  no  more,  you  know,  and'  that  's  how  all  this  Indian 
fighting  started;  they  wouldn't  be  fighting. 

Eddie:  I think  if  they  left  everything  alone,  you  know,  leave 

people  where  they  were  at  first,  you  know,  in  their  own 
countries,  you  know,  I think  it  would  be  more  better  than 
now,  advanced  as  far  as  it  is  now,  as  far  ahead  as  it  is 
now,  I think  it  would  be  more  better  peacef ulT-wise . 

Mad:  We  wouldn't  be  having  the  stuff  that  we  have  now,  we 

wouldn't  have  the  tape  recorder  that  we '-re  talking  xnto, 
the  electric  light  bulb  and,  you  know,  things  that  are 
made  out  of  hand  and  everything,  but  all  that  modern  stuff.. 

Eddie:  We  mighta,  but  we  would  a been,  you  know,  like  in  different 

countries . 

ljac:  That's  .why,  that's  why  the  white  man  moved  all  the  Indians 

cause,  he  wanted  more  progress,  more  land j,  more  railroads 
and  things  like  that,  to  get  things  from: place  to  place, 
you  know. 

Eddie:  There’s  no  Negroes,,  you  know,  working  where  all  these  things 

. have  happened,  you  know,  this  country .could  fail  apart,  you 

know,  . 


David: 


David: 

Well,  put  it  this  way  we’re  going  to  talk  about  farms 
now,  George  Washington  Carver,  he  was  a Negro  wasn't 
he?  He  was  a Negro;  if  it  wasn’t  for  him  we  wouldn’t 
have  peanut  butter,  and  peanut  brittle,  and  all  the 
other  things  from  peanuts  and  paint  and  all  that  stuff, 
made  out  of  peanut  oil  and  everything.  Where  would  we 
be  without  the  Negro? 

Eddie; 

Like  Thomas  Edison,  who  invented  the  what  it’s  name. 

Others : 

The  lightbulb! 

Eddie: 

Now  what  you  gonna  do  with  a peanut?  You  gonna  eat  it, 
lou  gonna  make  a peanut  butter,  Jim,  whatcha  gonna  do 
with  some  paint,  you  gonna  paint  some  walls.  You  could 
do  that  with  some  wallpaper,  Jim,  but  look  it,  without 
the  light  bulb  whatcha  goin  to  do?  You  gonna  use  some 
jive  candles.  You  gonna  ruin  your  eyes,  you  gonna  burn, 
you  gonna  ruin  your  eyes,  and  you  can  walk  into  a pole. 
Jim,  you  ain’t  got  it  made  without  the  lightbulb.  What? 
What  peanut  butter,  man,  you  gonna  put  some  jelly  butter, 
jam  and  bread. 

Mac: 

It  isn’t  what  you  do  that’s  that  important  that  counts, 
you  know,  all  the  time,  it  isn’t  the  big  things  that 
count  all  the.  time,  you  know.,  like  the  lightbulb,  and 
him  building. . .You  think  he  should  get  more,  you  think 
he  should  be  king  or  something,  right? 

Eddie: 

He  shouldn't  be  king,  he  shouldn’t  be  king, 

Mac: 

That’s  what  you’re  saying. 

Eddie; 

No  I ain’t,  I'm  saying  what  can  you  do  with  peanut 
butter?  You  can’t  see  where  you  are  going  with  some 
peanut  butter. 

Mac: 

Somebody  would  have  did  it  if  he  (Edison)  didn’t  do  it. 

Eddies 

That's  just  the  point.  Carver  didn't  do  it.  sHe  did  it. 

Steye; 

Look  Mackie,  if  your, .. connections  have  eyesight,  of  course 
you’re  going  to  walk  into  some  poles,  man,  but  if  you  have 
a candle ...  The  regular  life  span  is  supposed  to  be  60 
years  old,  Man,  you'll  still  be  able  to  see  where  you're 
going  when  you’re  sixty,  you  don’t  need  lightbulbs.  You 
can  get  around  with  candles. 

Eddie; 

Steve: 

Eddie: 

Mac : 

Eddie: 

Mac: 

Eddie: 

Mac : 
Eddie : 

Mac: 

Eddie: 

Mac: 

Eddie; 

M^c: 

Eddie: 

Mac: 

Eddie : 
Mac : 

Eddie; 


Why  candles?  Now  look  it,  a candle, , .Look  how  much... 

X told  you,  you  don't  need  lightbulbs  either, 

If  your  great  great  ancestors  and  everything  didn't  come 
over  here  by,  you  know,  slavery,  you'd  be  in  Africa  now, 
And  you  think  you  would  have  electricity? 

That's  right. 

Do  you  think  you  would  have  the  light  bulb? 

No,  but  lookit. . .Whitey  needed  someone  to  do  his  work,  he 
went  and  got  you,  he  went  and  got  your  behind  and  took 
you  over  here  to  do  his  work.  That's  what  he  did. 

And  yet  you  listened  to  his  gossip,  huh,  and  they  obey  hi:n 
and  they  bowed  to  him  like  a king  or  something, 

You  might  bow  to  him,  but  I don't  bow  to  white  people. 

Right  now,  if  he's  standing  here,  Macky,  you'd  bow  to  him. 
Right  now  if  you're  sitting,  you're  bowing.  When  he  tells 
you  what  to  do,  do  you  do  it?  Yes, 

No. 


He  tells  you  what  to  do.  He  doesn''t  tell  you  what  to  do? 

No, 

He  says  you  haye  to  go  to  school  until  you're  16",  He  made., 
Whitey  made  the  law,  Whitey,  Didn't. he?  He  made  the  law. 
He  tells  you  what  to  do.  Matter  of  fact  he's  trying  to  help 
you  if  you  want  a decent  education. 

I'm  glad  he  told  me  to  go  to  school, 

I bet  if  he  told  you  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed,  youM  go 
to  bed  at  that  time  too,  huh? 

No.  Now  look  here,  he  telling  us  law.  Law  helps  us,  you 
fool!  Law  do  help  us,  right? 

Yup.  / ' 

That ' s right,  and  that  law,  going  to  school,  that  helps  you 
to  go  to  school,  get  your  education,  get  you  a job. 

I'm  not  talking  about  that,  I'm  talking  about  if  he  told 
you  to  be,  say,  not  good,  say  you  did  something  bad  right 
now,  He  would  pass  a law,  you  would  do  it  or  you  would  be 
forced  to  do  it. 
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Mac: 

Eddie: 


Mac : 


Eddie; 
Mac: 
Eddie : 


Man,  I wouldn't  do  it;  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 

Like  if  he  told  you  to  work  in  a factory,  and  if  you 
worked  in  a factory,  for  20  hours  a week,  got  off  4 
hours,  you'd  do  it,  you’d  have  to  do  it,  he'd  make  you 
do  it. 

No  I wouldn't.  He  can't  do  it  though!  He  ain't  done. 
He  can't  do  it!  You  know  better  than  he  ain't  gonna  do 
it!  He  get  thrown  outa  the  government. . .Well,  let  him 
do  it!  Let  him  do  it  if  he  think  he  can  do  it.  But 
he  can ' t do  it ! 

He'  can  do  it! 


No  he  can't! 

Yes  he' can.  He  can  do  an 


he  tells  you  to  do, 


Problems  of  Assessing  Responses  to  the  "Racial  Awareness"  Schedule 

Of  the  six  major  areas  of  experience  and  attitudes  which 
are  examined  in  the  present  study,  the  two  least  susceptible  to 
summarizing  a statistical  reporting  are  Race  and  Work.  In  regards 
to  both  of  these  areas,  there  is  such  complexity  and  ambiguity  in 
the  responses  that  it  would  seem  that  only  a painstaking  analysis, 
case  by  case,  could  adequately  represent  the  feelings  and  experiences 
of  the  focal  subjects.  So  far  as  the  work  area  is  concerned,  we 
will  go  into  the  reasons  why  this  should  be  so  in  Chapter  11.  Here 
we  will  speculate  about  several  of  the  reasons  about  why  this  might 
be  the  case  regarding  the  racial  awareness  schedule. 

First,  the  position  of  black  people  in  America  has 
necessitated  almost  schizophrenic  splits  in  the  experience  and 
presentation  of  self.  As  has  been  starkly  documented  for  generations, 
we  know  of  the  differences  between  the  faces  and  traits  black  people 
were  required  to  present  to  whites  who  had  social  or  economic  power 
over  them,  and  the  actual  feelings  and  characteristics  blace  people 
could  express  in  the  relative  sanctity  of  their  own  homes  and  communities. 
Along  with  this  split  between  the  public  nigger  and  the  private  black 
human  being,  was  facilitated  a split,  at  times  a chasm,  between  personal 
and  racial  identity.  Our  Northern  American  culture  seems  to  explicitly 
and  implicitly  value  - the  concept  of  a "core  identity"  , a sense  of 
self  which  underlies  and  unifies  disparate  experiences  and,  often, 
a multiplicity  of  roles  which  an  individual  may  engage  in  and  which 
may  or  may  not  seem  to  be  conflicting  at  various  times.  (Whether  this 
notion  of  core  identity  is  either  accurate  or  functional  is  another 
matter.  Many  other  societies  seem  less  concerned  with  both  the 
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preeminence  of  individuality  or  the  necessity  for  individuals  to 
have  congruent  sets  of  "sub-identities.") 

Much  of  the  early  writing  on  black  self-concept,  par- 
ticularly that  of  psychoanalytic  writers,  assumed  that  the 
devastating  experience  of  membership  in  a racial  group  which  was 
held  in  contempt  by  the  dominant  society  would  have  to  result  in 
pervasive  feelings  of  self-hatred  and  incompetence  for  black 
people  in  general.  One  programmatic  consequence  of  this  assumption 
could  have  had  effects  diametrically  opposed  to  its  intent:  namely, 

the  notion,  that,  since  black  children  had  uniformly  negative  self- 
esteem, by  directly  nurturing  their  emaciated  valuations  of  self 
(with  no  necessary  connection  to  specific  areas  of  actual  and 
potential  competence) , educators  could  enable  them  to  conquer  the 
stigma  of  blackness,  achieve  pride  in  their  race  and  to  get  them 
to  stop  either  acting  up  or  sleeping  in  school  and  thereby  improve 
scholastic  performance  and,  inferentially , (though  not  actuarially) , 
their  chances  of  vocational  and  financial  success.  With  its  stress 
on  the  great  reservoirs  of  ego  strength  to  be  found  within  black 
people  who,  by  all  rights,  could  have  been  driven  either  catatonic 
or  horricidal  by  their  experience,  the  work  of  Robert  Coles  was  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  direct  challenges  (by  an  "insider")  to 
the  stereotypic  assumptions  of  black  self-hatred  which  were  held 
by  the  mental  health,  educational  and  social-scientific  establish- 
ments. Many  black  authors  and. scientists  had  earlier  written 
against  these  views,  but,  not  surprisingly,  had  gone  unheeded. 

The  assumption  of  many  previous  writers  that  black  people, 
because  of  destructive  interracial  experiences,  had  to  experience, 
at  least  "unconsciously"  all-pervasive  feelings  of  self-hatred  was 
never  either  empirically  or  theoretically  sound.  The  need  for  the 
maintenance  of  dignity  and  self  regard  is  so  powerful  in  people  that, 
in  the  most  miserable  and  stressful  situations,  and  regardless  of 
the  degree  of  constraints  placed  upon  their  freedom  by  others  or 
even  by  themselves,  people  will  always  manage  to  find  something  that 
they  feel  they  can  do  or  be  which  expresses  their  need  for,  and 
buttresses  their  feelings  of,  self-esteem.  However  the  black 
American  may  have  been  despised,  degraded  and  oppressed,  he  could 
and  did  develop  competencies  and  a sense  of  mastery  in  areas  which 
were  sanctioned  as  open  to  him,  and  often,  in  the  areas  which  were 
not  yet  open  to  him  he  could  prepare  himself  for  the  time  when  he 
would,  if  necessary,  force  open  the  gates. 

What  we  are  saying  is,  simply  that:  1)  because  of  the 

bifurcation  between  racial  experience  and  individual  self-esteem 
induced  by  the  racism  of  the  society,  there  may  not  be  much  congruence 
betvfeen  a black  person's  racial  identity  and  other  aspects  of  his 
self-concept,.-  and,  2)  that  the  experience  of  racial  pride  or 
identification  with  one's  fellow  blacks  may  also  be  fragmented  or 
ambivalent.  (Clearly , the,  healing  of  such  splits  is  one  of  the  prime 
aims  of  the  black  liberation  movement.)  Therefore  we  expected  to 
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find  some  degree  of  association  between  aspects  of  racial  identity 
and  personality  attributes,  but  not  a great  deal. 

To  get  back  to  the  present  study,  this  sort  of  fragmenta- 
tion was  often  reflected  in  the  interviews  by  much  qualifying  of' 
responses  and,  at  times,  by  overly  inconsistent  attitudes  - a tinge 
of  anti-black  sentiment  in  one  of  the  most  articulately  militant 
focals,  a vein  of  strong  identification  with  fellow  blacks  on  the 
part  of  a boy  who  was  one  of  the  most  introversive,  frightened,  and 
least  racially  aware  in  the  sample,  a willingness  to  be  integrated 
into  and  fully  and  cheerfully  exploit  the  "white  system"  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  most  avowedly  anti-white  and  separatist  young 
men.  These  complexities  exist;  none  of  them  could  be  coded  into  the 
kind  of  classifications  that  would  permit  nonparametric  analyses 
which  are  central  to  this  report.  Since  many  of  the  responses  were, 
thus,  not  codable,  it  also  was  particularly  difficult  to  locate 
the  bases  of  racial  attitudes  in  familial  attitudes.  In  addition, 
we’ve  found  many  examples  of  families  in  which  parents  may  share  a 
particular  orientation  to  race  but  where  three  different  siblings 
who  are  close  in  age  may  have  markedly  different  attitudes  toward 
their  color,  their  community,  and  the  white  world.  Also,  we  have 
found  that  neither  the  racial  quietism  nor  militance  of  parents  and 
older  relatives  predicts  the  racial  orientation  of  the  focal 
children. 


Another  reason  why  this  racial  material  was  difficult  to 
analyze  had  to  do  with  the  low  level  of  clearly  articulated  racial 
awareness  abroad  in  the  community  at  that  particular  time.  Regard- 
less of  what  the  more  political  spokesmen  in  the  community  might 
have  wished,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  black  community  of 
Boston  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  freedom  movement,  both  in 
terms  of  organizational  innovations  and  in  terms  of  the  burgeoning 
of  grass-roots  talents,  community  organizing  in  any  intensity  had 
not  taken  place  at  the  neighborhood  level  at  the  time  of  the  first 
round  of  interviews,  ant'  the  level  of  detailed  political  conscious- 
ness of  the  historical,  social  and  politial  situation  of  black 
people  was  relatively  low  in  the  majority  of  poor  black  families 
such  as  those  from  which  our  sample  was  selected.  Though  the 
schools  had  experienced  increasing  upheavals,  no  situation  had 
developed  which  paralleled  that  of,  say,  the  Ocean  Hill-Brownsville 
scene  in  New  York  where  the  level  of  community  participation  was  so 
intense  that  the  organizers  ultimately  had  to  take  their  cues  from 
the  people  instead  of  vice  versa. 

Our  initial  readings  of  available  Time  ;2  interviews  shows 
that  the  race  section  now  elicits  more  coherence,  consistency  and 
specificity  in  responses  than  we  had  previously  found.  We  do  not 
feel  this  to  be  mainly  a function  of  the  fact  that  the  focals  are 
older  but  that  it  is  due  to  the  mounting  salience  and  exposure  of 
racial  issues  in  the  society,  and  the  proliferation  of  material 
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relevant  to  the  black  experience. 

Although  we  might  expect  that  Time  2 will  yield  more 
instances  of  congruence  between'  aspects  of  racial  identity  and  self- 
concept,  the  search  for  those  background  factors  which  facilitate  the 
development  of  racial  pride  ultimately  must  focus  on  individual 
lives  and  histories. 


Coding  Reliability  of  Race  Variables 

Most  of  the  variables  in  the  study  were  coded  by  researchers 
who  happened  to  be  white.  However,  it  was  felt  that  the  racial 
variables  would  be  particularly  vulnerable  to  bias  - white  coders 
might  either  construct  different  coding  categories  for  given  variables 
than  would  black  researchers;  they  might  tend  to  classify  responses 
within  categories  differently,  or  they  might  misunderstand  responses 
because  of  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  black  subculture.  Therefore 
black  researchers  who  had  been  involved  in  the  construction  of  all 
instruments  also  participated  in  both  the  development  of  all  race 
variables  and  in  the  reliability  coding  of  responses  on  all  the  major 
variables  which  called  for  interpretation.  Racial  Awareness  interview 
protocols  of  a randomly  selected  sample  of  focals  were  coded  by  2 
black  and  3 white  coders  after  conferences  were  held  on  the  intent 
of  the  variables  and  the  adequacy  of  coding  categories.  In  the 
reliability  coding,  there  were  no  notable  differences  observed,  between 
black  and  white  coders  and  the.  reliability  of  coding  over  all  such 
variables  was  95%. 


Level  of  Knowledge  about  Black  History  and  Life 

Of  the  measures  which  were  included  under  the  heading  level 
of  Negro:  knowledge . (the  word  "Negro"  rather  than  "Black"  was  used 
at  the  time  of  questionnaire  construction),,  two  were  included  in  the 
analysis  of  intercorrelations:  knowledge  of  groups  and  leaders  and 

the  summary  Negro  knowledge  scale.  It  should  be  understood  that  the 
level  of  knowledge  about  black  history,  culture  and  current  affairs 
which  was  attained,  was  for  most  of  the  boys  in  the  sample,  a result 
of  their  own  initiative  - their  "scanning”  for  information  about  their 
subculture^  their  seeking  public  and  historical  identification  models 
in  the  media  and  the  written  word  as  well  as  through  exposure  to 
family  members  and  their  peers.  Although  most  members  of  the  sample 
report  having  experienced  school  discussions  of  black  history  or 
racial  matters,'  especially  during  the  yearly,  token  "Negro  History 
VJeekV-,.  either'  the  information,  conveyed  at  that,  time  or  the  level  of 
retention  seemed  so  low  as  to  give  the  impi'ession  of  only  isolated 
and  symbolic  official  public  school  support.-for  the  "identity  hunger" 
many  were  experiencing  at  that  time.  Therefore,  most  of  those  FCs 
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who  were  highest  in  the  level  of  awareness  of  information  about 
blacks  in  American  seemed  often  to  search  for  it  by  themselves. 
Although  we  obtained  significant  correlations  between  most  of  the 
level  of  Negro  knowledge  variables  and  other  race  variables,  it  is 
difficult  at  this  time  to  develop  a clear  sense  of  to  what  extent 
scores  on  the  two  level  of  Negro  knowledge  variables  should  be 
viewed  as  by-products  of  intellectual  curiosity,  and  verbal  facility 
(including  reading  ability)  and  to  what  extent  they  spring  from 
other  factors,  perhaps  familial  racial  attitudes.  Because  we  can 
only  begin  to  answer  such  questions  on  an  individual -case  basis,  we 
will  simply  summarize  the  wide-ranging  correlates  of  these  measures 
below. 


As  regards  to  demography  and  family,  level  of  knowledge 
of  Negro  groups  and  leaders  is  higher  for  9th  grade  FCs  than  for 
7th,  (.55).  This  measure  of  "Negro  knowledge"  is  also  positively 
associated  with  quality  of  family  life, (.41)  and  the  availability 
of  male  models,  (.28).  As  regards  self-concept  variables,  FCs  who 
score  in  the  higher  ranges  of  this  variable  tend  to  be  high  in 
ranges  of  the  knowledge  of  Negro  groups  and  leaders  variable  tend 
to  be  high  in  self-esteem  (.32),  and,  they  tend  to  ascribe  the 
causes  of  relatively  poor  performance  in  valued  areas  as  due  to  lack 
of  practice  or  inadequacy  of  learning  rather  than  conditions  over 
which  they  have  no  control  (-.126).  When  we  consider  academic 
performance  and  expectations,  we  find  that  FCs  who  are  higher  in 
knowledge  of  Negro  groups  and  leaders  also  tend  to  think  they  will 
do  well  in  school  (.35),  are  less-  likely  to  fight  (-.29),  out  of 
school  and  will  stay  in  school  longer  than  those  who  are  lower  on 
this  scale,  (.44).  They  also  feel  more  willing  to  move  in  the  white 
world,  (.42),  In  terms  of  occupational  attitudes,  they  tend  to 
have  a clearer  idea  of  the  work  involved  in  their  first  job  choices, 
(.31)  and  they  are  less  likely  to  make  what  we  have  called  "fantasy" 
ideal  job  choices  than  more  attainable  selections,  (-.27).  The 
crucial  relationship  might  be  a correlation  of  .38  with  Wechsler 
Verbal  IQ  subscale  scores  if  we  are  interested  in  pursuing  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  "level  of  knowledge"  variables  may  be. a function  of 
intellectual  acuity  and  interest,  though  we  tend  to  feel  that  the 
interest  is  also  fuelled  from  otl.er  sources. 


The  total  Negro  knowledge  variable  includes  knowledge  of 
groups  and  leaders  but  the  correlations  obtained  with  the  summary 
index  do  not  show  a great  degree  of  overlap,  suggesting  that  the 
component  scales  should  be  run  separately  in  future  analyses.  As 
with  knowledge  of  Negro  groups  and  leaders,  those  who  are  higher  in 
total  Negro  knowledge  are  likely  to  be  9th  graders,  to  score  in  the 
upper  levels  of  the  distribution  of  Verbal  IQ  scores  and  to  be  high 
in  willingness  to  move  in  the  white  world.  In  addition,  they  seem 
to  have  mothers  who  are  higher  in  occupational  status,  and  tend  to 
feel  that  the  opportunity  structure  is  closed  to  blacks. 
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Race  and  the  Choice  of  Famous  Historical  Models 

The  choice  of  famous  black  contemporary  or  historical  iden- 
tification models  has  several  important  correlates.  Earlier,  in 
Chapters  4 and  7,  we  cited  positive  associations  between  FC's  prefer- 
ence for  famous  black  models,  number  of  males  available  to  FC,  number 
of  males  chosen  be  FC,  and,  most  important,  the  quality  of  his  rela^ 
tionship  with  his  father,  whether  the  father  is  living  in  or  out  of 
the  house.  These  associations  bespeak  an  intimate  relationship  be-* 
tween  the  existence  and  proximity  of  males  with  whom  FC  has  a positive 
relationship  and  his  ability  to  identify  with  famous  blacks  and  pos-r 
sibiy  with  other  members  of  his  community . These  relationships  are 
perhaps  more  striking  when  viewed  from  the  other  poles  of  the  continua; 
unless  FC  has  a positive  relationship  with  a male  who  is  either  related 
to  him  or  who  is  not  kin  to  him  but  with  whom  he  has  regular  contact, 
he  is  either  li.kely  to  have  no  historical  model  with  whom  he , identifies , 
or  to  choose  a white  model,  the  emulation  of  whom,  we  assume,  may  al- 
ways be  difficult,  and  the  choice  of  whom  may  represent  an  estrangement 
from  others  of  his  group. 

We  also  found  an  important  relationship  between  extent  of 
FC's  knowledge  of  current  and  past  Nernro  history  and  affairs  and  his 
nomination  of  a famous  black  man  as  historical  or  contemporary  model. 

As  Table  9.1  indicates,  although  only  the  extremes  of  the  comparison 
show  a significant  association*  there  is- a notable  trend  to  the  effect 
that  the  more  FC  knows  about  black  culture,  history  and  current  events, 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  identify  with  a famous  black  model:  whereas 
the  less  he  knows,  the  stronger  will  be  his  tendency  to  either  identify 
with  either  white  models  or  to  have  no  models  at  all, 

TABLE  9.1 


Race  of  Famous  Person  FC  Would  Like  to  _h£_ 
Versus  Knowledge  of  Current  and  Past  Negro 
"history  and”  Affairs 


Knowledge'  of'  Current  and'  Past  Negro 
History  and  Affairs 

Race  of  Famous  Person  FC  ‘ 

Would  Like  to  be  . Low  Medium  High  TOTALS 

No  Model/White  17  11  7 35 

Black  4 10  10  24 


TOTALS  21  21  17  59 

p level  not  significant;  extremes 
significant  at  ,05* 
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Although  there  is  no  direct  relationship  between 
FC’s  relationships  with  males  known  to  him  and  knowledge  of 
Negro  history,  etc.,  a significant  positive  correlation  C*41) 
was  obtained  between  another  familial  variable,  quality  of 
family  life  and  a related  "black  knowledge"  variable,  know*- 
ledge  of  Negro  groups  and  leaders.  We  interpret  the  gist  of  these 
associations  to  suggest  that  positive  experience  with  important 
familial  (or  surrogate)  reference  figures  does  facilitate  FC’s 
identification  with  famous  blacks  and,  inferentially , with  the  fate 
of  his  racial  gi^/up. 


Along  with  the  attempt  to  delineate  the  familial  bases  of 
black  identification,  we  were  concerned  with  the  analysis  of  the 
areas  in  which  the  famous  models  selected  by  FCs  achieved  their 
greatness  or  notoriety.  We  expected  famous  models  in  particular 
areas  of  achievement  to  have  differential  relationships  with  partic- 
ular variables  depending  on  whether  they  mirrored  those  paths  of 
success  which  have  been  historically  open  to  blacks.  In  other  words, 
since  the  paths  of  access  to  fame  for  blacks  have  been  most  open  in 
areas  such  as  sports,  entertainment  and  the  media,  we  predicted  that 
those  FCs  who  had  famous  black  models  would  tend  to  select  models 
from  those  particular  areas.  On  the  other  hand,  since  blacks  have 
been  and  still  are  denied  the  same  accessibility  to  social  and  nolit-r 
ical  power,  we  expected  that  those  focals  who  identified  with  famous 
models  characterized  by  "good  works,  science,  politics/charisma, 
power"  would  have  selected  white  models.  Table  9.2  confirms  this  pre-? 
diction. 

TABLE  9.2 

Nature  of  Famous  Person  FC  Would  Like  to  be 
versus  Race  of  Famous  Person  FC  Would  Like 
■ : to  be 

Nature  of  Famous  Person  FC 

Would  Like  to  be . White  Black  TOTALS 

Sports,  Celebrity  5 19  24 

Good  Works,  Science,  :; 

Politics /Charisma,  Power  ’ ' 18  5 23 


TOTALS  • v.>i  • 23  24  : ■ 47 

p level  .005** 
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Willingness  to  Move  in  the  White  World 

Not  only  are  the  black  man's  historical  paths  of  access  to 
success  and  fame  reflected  in  FCs'  choices  of  black  models,  as  depict- 
ed in  Table  9.2  but  the  categories  of  areas  in  which  FCs'  historical 
models  achieved  renown  are  related  to  their  perceived  or  anticipated 
social  mobility:  Table  9.3  shows  that  the  FCs  who  are  most  willing 

to  move  in  the  white  world  are  most  likely  to  have  famous  models  which 
reflect  the  paths  of  access  that  have  characterized  the  majority  of 
blacks  who  have  achieved  notoriety  in  the  United  States.  (It  is  also 
interesting  to  note,  that,  contrary  to  expectations,  there  were  more 
FCs  with  no  famous  models  who  expressed  willingness  to  move  in  the 
white  world  than  who  did  not.)  There  is  no  necessary  disparity  be- 
tween the  selection  of  a black  athlete  or  celebrity  as  a model  (rath- 
er than  a figure  distinguished  for  his  attainment  of  social  or  politi- 
cal power)  and  the  political  implications  of  positive  racial  identity. 
It  is  likely  chat  Time  2 will  yield  an  increase  in  the  selection  of 
black  models-  in  the  "power/charisma"  category  and,  possibly  as  a re- 
sult of  both » increased  maturity  (since  9th  graders  are  higher  than 
7th  graders  in  willingness  to  move)  and  greater  exposure  to  other 
blacks,  militant  or  not,  who  are  "making  it"  in  or  through  the  sys- 
tem, we  will  see  a rise  in  the  frequency  of  FCs  who  are  coded  as  high 
oir  the  willingness  to  move  in  the  white  world  scale.  ‘ 


TABLE  9.3 


Nature  of  Famous  Person  FC  Would  Like  To  Be 
Versus  Willingness  to  Move  in  a White  World 


I 

\ 

l 

I 

1 


Nature  of  Famous  Person  FC 
Would  Like  To  Be 


Willingness  to  Move  in  a White  World 
Low-  Medium  High  TOTALS 


No  Model 

Sport,  Celebrity 

Good  Works , Science , 
Politics 

Charisma,  Power 


3 

4 


6 

12 

8- 

3 


TOTALS 


6 

11 

4 

1 


29  22 


13 

23 

15 

8 


59 


p level  . 022* 
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In  previous  discussions  of  differences  among  FCs  which  have 
been  associated  with  disparities  between  Wechsler  Verbal  and  Perform- 
ance subscale  scores,  we  have  suggested  that  higher  levels  of  achieve- 
ment on  the  verbal  subscale  might  be  viewed  as  a sign  of  socialization 
into  the  dominant  culture.  An  additional  source  of  confirmation  for 
this  view  may  be  found  in  the  relatively  substantial  positive  corre- 
lation of  .49  between  Verbal  10  and  willingness  to  move  in  the  white 
world.  We  would  speculate  that  there  is  a subgroup  of  the  sample 
whose  sense  of  the  possible  gains  to  be  gotten  from  mobility  in  the 
white  world  is  fueled  by  their  competence  in  the  language  of  the  domi- 
nant culture,  and,  probably,  by  the  fact  that  they  are  rewarded  in 
school  for  such  competence.  That  there  is  no  necessary  conflict  be- 
tween mobility  in  the  white  world  and  racial  identity  has  been  shown 
earlier  in  the  association  between  Willingness  to  move  and  both  the 
(combined)  racial  identity  scale  and  perceived  darkness  of  skin. 


The  findings  relevant  to  this  variable  seem  cohesive  except 
for  the  negative  correlation  (-.32)  obtained  between  willingness  to 
move  and  relationship  with  father:  some  of  the  FCs  who  are  most  wil- 

ling to  move  in  the  white  world  report  poor  relationships  with  their 
fathers.  This  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  willingness  to  move 
and  relationship  with  father  are  positively  correlated  with  the  selec- 
tion of  black  famous  models.  Further  analyses  will  have  to  be  conduct- 
ed in  order  to  determine  the  source  and  meaning  of  this  association. 


Militant  Racial  Identity 

• The  militant  racial  identity  scale  yields  relatively  few 
important  associations,  mainly  because  of  the  relatively  brief  ex- 
posure to  the  black  liberation  movement  which  the  FCs  had  experienced 
at  the  historical  moment  in  which  they  were  interviewed.  Few  boys  in 
the  sample  fell  on  either  the  high  or  low  extreme  of  the  scale; 
most  fell  in  the  middle  range  either  because  of  their  own  ambivalance, 
a perceived  lack  of  information  or  because  of  the  highly  qualified 
nature  of  their  responses.  Therefore,  we  performed  only  a few  ex- 
ploratory cross-tabs  utilizing  that  variable. 


In  Chapter  6 we  mentioned  a significant  association  between 
father’s  occupational  SES  and  militant  racial  identity.  In  addition 
to  that,  the  only  statistically  significant  correlations  obtained 
were:  a negative  correlation (-. 26)  with  system  open-closed,  to  the 

effect  that  militant  racial  identity  was,  not  surprisingly,  associated 
with  the  perception  that  the  opportunity  structure  in  the  United  States 
was  relatively  closed  to  black  people;  an  association  between  militance 
arid  the  expression  of  a preference  to  remain  black  or  to  become  a mem- 
ber of  another  "colored  race"  when  FCs  were  asked,  hypothetically,  what 
race  they  would  prefer  to  switch  to  (.27);  and  a tendency,  for  more 
militant  boys  to  also  be  initiators  who  feel  they  can  change  for  the 
better,  who  attribute  their  competence  and  the  possibilities  for  con- 
structive change  to  factors  which  they  can  control,  and  who  tend  to  be 
sensitive  in  their  perceptions  of  other  people  (as  represented  by  a 
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correlation  of  ,27  with  the  combined  self-concept  variable. 

We  expect  that  Time  2 data  will  show  a more  even  distribution 
of  scores  on  the  militant  racial  identity  scale. 

^Findings  cited  earlier  showed  that  combined  racial  identity 
was  related  to  the  father's  occupational  (prestige)  level,  FC's  coming 
from  an  extended  family  and  his  willingness  to  move  in  the  white  world. 
Though  there  was  no  overall  relationship  with  system  open-closed,  when 
we  constructed  separate  contingency  tables  for  FCs  who  perceived  the 
opportunity  structure  as  open  and  those  who  perceived  it  as  closed,  we 
obtained  different  results.  There  was  no  relationship  between  system- 
open  and  willingness  to  move,  but,  of  the  system-closed  focals,  those 
who  were  high  in  racial  identity  tended  to  be  high  in  willingness  to 
move,  while  those  low  in  racial  identity  expressed  less  desire  for 
mobility. 

Another  indication,  in  this  case  implicit,  of  a link  between 
racial  identity  and  willingness  to  move  is  presented  in  Table  9.4:: 
in  spite  of  what  we  might  expect  regarding  the  separatist  inclinations 
of  young  black  men  who  are  high  on  racial  identity,  there  is  a. signif- 
icant positive  association  between  racial  identity  and  approval  of 
interracial  dating  so  long  as  the  interracial  dating  involves  black 
males  going  out  with  white  females.  As  we  would  expect,  the  reverse 
' does' nb't‘‘h‘oid-;sin'c:e-:itrirife^fett'  that"  black  females'*  dating  of* white  men 
not.  only,  deprives  black  teenagers  of  access  to  girls  from  their  own 
community  but,  it  is  expressive  of  generations  of  sexual  exploitation  of 
black: women  by  white  men . 

TABLE  9.4 

Combined  Racial  Identity  Versus  the 
Question  of  Black  Males  Dating  White 
Females 

Should  Black  Males  Date  White  Females? 


Combined  Racial  Identity  No  Yes  TOTALS 

;;juow  16  8 24 

;/;Hi|hVv  ’ -■■'■..’8  -*->  16  24 


TOTALS  % ; -24  ' 24  • . ■ 48  ?: 


p.  level  .025* 
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In  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  we  had  spoken  of  the  need  . 
to  analyze  "self-identity"  and  racial,  or  group,  identity  separately 
because  there  are  many  reasons  why  they  might  not  correlate.  We  did 
find  two  major  links  between  these  two  domains  of  identity.  There 
was  a significant  positive  relationship  between  racial  identity  and 
FC's  judgment  that  he  could  change  for  the  better,  and,  in  Table  8.14, 
a notable  but  non-significant  trend  for  initiators  to  be  higher  in 
racial  identity  than  reactors.  This  latter  trend  is  substantiated 
by  two  "overlapping"  correlations  between  racial  identity  and  com- 
posite variables  which  include  the  can/canrt  change  distinction./ 

The  clearest  corroboration  is  found  in  a significant  correlation 
C.  36)  between  racial  identity  and'  the  "initiator-can  change/practice- 
introspective  makes  distinctions  among  others"  end  of  the  self-concept 
continuum.  The  other  correlation  (-.37)  is  between  racial  identity 
and  the  "can  change  through  practice"  variable:  the  higher  is  FC's 

score  on  the  racial  identity . scale,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  feel 
capable  of  changing  for  the  better  on  his  own  initiative. 

It  is  difficult  to  establish  the  causal  direction  of  these 
associations.  Do  the  familial  or  psychogenic  factors  which  enhance 
the  development  of  a sense  of  agency  and  optimism  about  the  possi- 
bility of  growth  and  constructive  change  provide  a climate  which 
will  also  favor  the  growth  of  racial  pride?  Or  does  the  development 
of  a sense  of  group  identity,  particularly  the  sense  that  it  is  worth- 
while to  be  a member  of  a group  which  has  been  oppressed,  can  act  as 
an  anchor,  a point  of  constancy  from  which  the  black  adolescent  can 
develop  or  sustain  a more  articulated  sense  cf  self,  which  involves  a 
belief  in  the  possibilities  of  his  maximizing  his  competence  and  his 
being  an  active  and  effective  agent  in  his  interpersonal  relationships. 

In  either  case,  the  individual  who  is  able  to  manage  both  a sense  of 
his  personal  effectiveness  and  a positive  racial  identity  will  be, 
as  black  people  would  say,  a more  "together"  person. 

When  racial  identity  is  run  against  strategic  style,  no 
significant  association  is  obtained.  We  had  thought  that  high  racial 
identity  might  be  associated  with  association/"expressive-impulsive" 
end  of  the  strategic  style  continuum  and,  therefore,  grouped  the  "cool, 
smart,  and  tough  guys  together,  comparing  them  to  the  "withdrawn  kids" 
and  the  "conformists".  The  distribution  of  cell  frequencies  obtained 
in  Table  9.5  fall  one  case  away  from  the  distribution  necessary  to 
meet  the  criterion  for  significance,  but  suggesting  that  it  still  may 
be  worthwhile  to  test  for  the  expected  relationship  with  a larger  sample. 
If  Table  9.5  is  expanded  to  separate  the  different  styles,  as  in  Table 
9.6,  we  see  that  cool  guys,  as  we  might  have  expected,  and  tough  guys 
regarding  whom  we  had  no  directional  intuition,  together  had  more  re- 
presentatives in  the  high  racial  identity  category  by  almost  2-1,  while 
the  smart  guys,  whom  we  expected  to  produce  more  examples  of  high 
racial  identity  than  low  were  2-1  in  the  opposite  direction.  As  ex- 
pected; the  "withdrawn  kids"  had  the  smallest  ratio -of  FCs  with  high  — - 
racial  identity  (1:4),  followed  .by  the  conformists  who  were  slightly 
over  twice  as.  likely  to  score  low  on  racial  identity  than  high. 
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TABLE  9.5 


Strategic  Style  in  Relationship 

to  Combined  Racial  Identity 

Strategic  Style 

Combined /RAcial 

Identity 

Low 

High 

TOTALS 

Cool  Guy/ 
Smart  Guy/ 
Tough  Guy 

19 

21 

40 

Withdrawn/ 

Conformist 

14 

5 

19 

TOTALS 

33 

26 

59 

p level  not  significant 

TABLE  -9.6 

Combined rRAcial 

Identity 

Strategic  Style 

Low. 

High 

TOTALS 

Withdrawn 

4 

1 

5 

Conformist 

10 

4 

14 

Cool  Guy 

7 

12 

19 

' Smart  Guy 

10 

5 

15 

Tough  Guy 

. 2 

4 

* i ■' 

6 

TOTALS  />  -... 

33 

26 

59 

p level 

.122 

System  Open-Closed 

The  findings  regarding  the 

system  open- 

closed  scale  may 

summarized  as  follows The  FCs  who  see  the  opportunity  structure  as 
closed:  to  blacks  but- who  are  high  bn  the, (combined)  racial  identity 
scale  also  express  greater  willingness  to  move  in  the  white  world; 


there  is  no  such  relationship  for  those  who: see  the  system  as  open. 

In-  general,  initiators  .tend  to  more  frequently  see  the  sys tern  as  closed 
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than  do  reactors.  Although  there  is  no  overall  relationship  between 
the  (combined)  racial  identity  scale  and  the  perceived  openness  of 
the  system,  the  more  militant  FCs  tend  to  see  the  system  as  closed. 

It  is  possible  that  those  FCs  who  perceive  that  blacks  are  restricted 
in  their  access  to  social  and  occupational  opportunities  have  learned 
about  these  restrictions  through  greater  interest  in  and  exposure  to 
black  historical  and  cultural  material.  Table  9.7  shows  that  the 
more  FC  knows  about  black  history  and  current  affairs,  the  more  likely 
he  is  to  perceive  the  system  as  closed.  Similar  significant  associ- 
ations have  been  found  with  the  "knowledge  of  Negro  groups  and  leaders" 
and  the  "grand  total  of  Negro  knowledge"  scales. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  these  effects  occurred 
without  FCs  having  been  systematically  exposed  to  material  relevant 
to  black  culture  or  to  the  facts  about  the  socio-economic  outlook  for 
blacks  in  America.  On  the  basis  of  these  data  we  would  predict  that 
a probable  consequence  of  the  systematic  teaching  of  accurate  black 
and  American  history  in  the  public  schools  will  be  an  intensification 
of  the  feelings  on  the  part  of  black  people  that  equal  opportunity 
does  not  exist  for  them  in  this  country  and  an  increase  in  their  an- 
tagonism towards  the  status  quo.  Since  there  can  be  no  further  post- 
ponement of  the  need  to  teach  an  accurate  and  full  history  of  the 
United  States  to  students,  black  and  white,  this  consequence  should 
be  recognized  in  order  that  curriculum  developers  begin  to  devote 
some  of  their  efforts  towards  building  courses  which  can  channel  the 
energies  released  by  the  inevitable  breakdown  of  prevailing  myth- 
ologies about  our  country  into  an  understanding  of  the  necessities 
and  possibilities  for  constructive  change. 

TABLE  9.7 

FC's  Sense  of  Whether  System  is  Open  or  Closed  to  him  in  Relationship 
to  his  Knowledge  of  Current  and  Fast  Negro  History  and  Affairs 

EC's  Sense  of  Whether  System  is  Open  Knowledge  of  Current  and  Past 

or  Closed  to  Him  Negro  History  and  Affairs 


Low 

Medium 

High 

TOTALS 

Closed 

7 

12 

13 

32 

Open 

14, 

■ 9 : 

4 

27 

TOTALS-  ; v;  V i ■ AA'^'V- ' ••  . 

V 21  ■ 

21 

17 

59 

.'V; ; ; K - </  1 v •• : p level  .028*. 
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At  the  time  our  sample  was  interviewed,  the  term  "black 
power"  had  just  begun  to  gain  currency  among  the  less  political  cit- 
izens of  Boston’s  black  community.  Many  of  the  boys,  particularly 
those  who  had  harbored  few  doubts  about  the  openness  of  the  socio- 
economic structure  and  the  existence  of  "equality  of  opportunity"  in 
the  United  States  were  confused  and  suspicious  about  the  implications 
of  the  term,  while  those  who  saw  the  system  as  closed  tended  to  view 
the  concept  as  both  necessary  and  constructive. 

TABLE  9.8 


FC's  Sense  of  Whether  System  is  Open  or  Closed  to  Him  in  Relationship 
to  His  Black  Power  Feelings 

FC's  Black  Power  Feelings  FC's  Sense  of  Whether  System  is 

. Open  or  Closed  to  Him 

Closed  . Open  TOTALS 

Basic  Disapproval/Don’t  Know, 

No  Comment  •>  13  20  33 

Basic  Approval  19  6 25 


..  . . vf'y  ■ V\vvv~'';r  •• 

TOTALS  «.  32  " 26  l 58 


p level  .01** 


Stereotyping 


The  stereotyping  variable  was  one  of  the  least  productive 
of  the  race  variables  which  were  coded.  Because  we  expect  that  it 
will  yield  more  interesting  findings  at  Time  2 we  are  presenting  two 
tables  for  the  sake  of  future  reference. 

In  the  interpretation  of  findings  obtained  with  the 
stereotyping  variable,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  prime  dis- 
tinction is  between  those  who,  see  no  difference  between  blacks  and 
whites  except  for  skin-pigmentation  and  those  who  feel  that  there 
are  important  cultural,  socio-economic  or  behavioral  differences 
associated:  with  race.  The  second  group  is  further  separated  in  the 
coding  into  those  who  attempt  to  explain  the  causes  or  factors  under-" 
lying  the  differences  between  blacks  and  whites  (i.e,  those  who 
make  analytical  s tatements) , and  those  who  make  generalizat ions  about 
important  interracial  differences biit:  who  don't  try  to  explain  them. 
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We  had  originally  conceived  of  such  generalizations  as  being  "stereo- 
typic." However,  as  we  have  discussed  earlier,  we  found  that  many  of 
these  generalizations  seemed  to  us  to  be  descriptively  accurate,  e.g., 
"whites  have  higher  opportunity"  or  "the  white  has  a better  community 
to  live  in  better  surroundings."  In  fact,  after  reviewing  and  think- 
ing about  the  FCs  responses  in  regards  to  racial  differences,  it 
seemed  more  appropriate  to  label  those  answers,  often  almost  automatic, 
which  claimed  that  blacks  and  whites  were  exactly  the  same,  as  stereo- 
typic responses. 

Table  9.9  shows  that  FCs  who  see  no  differences  between 
the  races  are  twice  as  likely  to  disapprove  of  riots,  while  FCs  who 
think  that  blacks  and  whites  differ  in  important  ways  are  almost 
twice  as  likely  to  approve  of  the  ghetto  rioting.  We  should  make 
clear  that  in  most  cases  "approving  of  riots"  was  elaborated  to  mean 
either  that  FC  felt  that  rioting  was  a justifiable  response  to  in- 
tolerable social  conditions  or  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  riot  was 
judged  to  be  constructive. 

TABLE  9.9 


FC  * s Re action  to  Riots  in  Relationship  to  His  Statement s About  Racial 


Differences 

Stereotyping— FC T s 

Statements 

About 

Racial  Differences 

FC 1 s7Reaction  to  Riots 

Yes,  differences  No 

differences 

TOTALS 

disapproval  and 
no  reactions 

16 

8 

24 

approval 

30 

4 

34 

TOTALS 

/>..  46 

12 

58 

p level  . 05* 

In  the  second  example,  Table  9,10,  the  smallness  of  the  N 
is  due  to  the  difficulty  we  had  in  evaluating  and  coding  available 
data  relevant  to  school  punishment,  particularly  the  problem  of 
assessing  the  time  the  punishments  occurred  and  their  frequency.  Of 
this  small  group,  15  out  of  the  16  who  say  that  there  are  important 
differences  between  blacks  and  whites  were  either  hit,  suspended,  or 
expelled  from  school,  whereas  only  3 out  of  6 of  the  FCs  who  feel  that 
there  are  no  differences  .between  the  races  received  severe  punishments 
in  school.  I;./;-.’--.'- v:-- 
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i 

I 

I 


TABLE  9.10 

School  Punishment  in  Relationship  to  Stereotyping (FC * s Statements 
About  Racial  Differences) 

School  Punishment Yes,  differences  No  differences  TOTALS 

No  or  Mild  Punishment  1 34 

Hit  3 14 

Suspended  or  Expelled  12  2 14 


TOTALS 


16 


6 22 


P level  .055 

Further  ^.implications  of  these  findings  will  be  discussed  in 
the  summary  of  this  report. 


CHAPTER  10 


SCHOOL  VARIABLES 


Introduction 


The  following  discussion  will  attempt  to  uncover 
some  factors  associated  with  dropping  out  or  staying  in  school. 
As  of  June  of  1969,  26  FCs  had  left  school  before  graduation; 

16  of  these  subjects  were  in  the  original  7th  Grade  Sample 
and  10  were  in  the  9th  Grade  Sample.  The  school  status  of  all 
the  subjects  was  determined  by  official  reports  obtained  from 
the.  Boston  Public  School  System,  and  by  questioning  the  subjects 
themselves  in  1970.  Focal  children  who  had  dropped  out  of 
school  prior  to  June  1969,  but  had  gone  back  to  Public  School, 
or  were  in  a private  or  special  school  program  as  of  June,  1969, 
were  no t considered  dropouts  for  the  purpose  of  this  report. 

The  bulk  of  our  findings  stem  from  a systematic 
•,  analysis  of  interviews  with  the  focal  children;  hence  this 
report  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  subjective  views  and 
experiences  of  these  subjects.  Additional  information  taken 
from  official  school  records  about  school  performance,  and 
attendance  has  also  been  included  in  the  analysis. 


We  will  look  at  the  findings  associated  with  staying 
in. or  leaving  school  as  they  emerged  in  the  following  areas: 
demography  and  family,  IQ,  school  experiences,  grades  and 
school  aspirations,  self-concept,  racial  identity  and  work 
aspirations.  Because  of  the  complex  and  dynamic  nature  of 
the  interviews  with  the  focal  children,  these  areas  necessarily 
interact  and,  thus,  cannot  be  examined  as  totally  separate 
entities.  Although  there  were  some  suggestions  of  important 
differences  between  the  seventh  and  ninth  grade  sub-samples, 
the  two  groups  will  be  treated  as  a unit  unless  otherwise 
specified.  We  intend,  at  a later  time,,  to,  do  a,  mo.r,e.  detailed 
analysis  of  differences  between  these  two  groups. 

Demography  and  Family 

It  is  interesting  that  almost  none  of  the  demographic 
or  family  related  variables,  were  directly  and  significantly 
associated  with  staying  in  or  leaving  school.  There  were, 
however,  several' fascinating  results  which  deal  with' father 
absence  or  presence  and  relationship^ with  father,  in  interaction 


with  certain  self-concept  variables;  these  will  be  outlined 
below. 


Certain  notable  trends  emerged,  however,  that  have 
to  do  with  family  factois  and  early,  as  opposed  to  late, 
school  withdrawal.  It.  was  found  that  earlier  dropouts  came 
from  homes  that  were  characterized  as  excessively  stressful 
(Table  10.1).  Further,  we  found  that  focal  children  who  did 
not  mention  having  any  close  relationship  with  adult  males 
also  tended  to  leave  school  earlier  (Table  10.2).  Finally, 
there  was  some  suggestion  in  the  data  that  father  absence  is 
associated  with  leaving  school  earlier,  since  a significant 
relationship  exists  between  father  absence  and  dropping  out 
in  1968,  but  not  in  1969  (Table  10.3).  Also,  we  found  that 
four  out  of  five/ of  the  subjects  who  dropped  out  during,  or 
right  after  they  were  in  the  seventh  grade,  were  father  absent 
(Table  10.4).  These  findings  lend  support  to  the  work  of  other 
investigators  (e.g.,  Cervantes,  1966)  which  indicate  that  family 
factors  have  considerable  importance  for  early  school  withdrawal 
and  are  later  supplanted  by  other  social  and  psychological 
influences  that  might  derive,  for  example,  from  peer  group  and 
street  life.  N 

Focal  children  who  came  from  homes  with  the  highest 
family  support  ratings,  and/or  families  that  were  judged  to 
b e aba v e >■•■&  v era ge  inequality,  lended  to  stay  in  school.  In 
addition  to  the  finding  that  focal  children  who  dropped  out 
earlier  had  less  supportive  family  lives,  there  was  a trend 
to  the  effect  that  proportionately  fewer..stay-ins  had  relation- 
ships with  their  fathers  (absent  or  present)  which  were  rated 
as  negative  or  neutral  (Table  10.5).  It  should  be  noted  that 
dropouts  were  evenly  divided  in  terms  of  relationship  with 
father,  and  that  father-absence  was:  not  directly  associated 
with  dropping  out  except  in  1968. 

Statistically  significant  correlations  were  obtained 
to  the  effect  that  staying  in  school  was  negatively  related  to 
family  size  (.30)  and  number  of  siblings  (.27).  (Some  of  the 
correlations  we  report  are  inverse  but  come  out  mathematically 
negative  because  of  our  coding  system.)  Finally,  it  was  found 
that  none  of  the  only  children  in  the  sample  failed,  or  dropped 
out  - of  school** 


TABLE  10.1 


Dropout  FC's  Last  Year  in  School  Vs . Quality  of  Family  Life 


Dropout  FC's  Last  Year  in  School 


Quality  of  Family  Life 

7th 

Grade 

8th 

Grade 

9th 

Grade 

10th 

Grade 

11th 

Grade 

Stay 

In 

Total? 

Excessively 

Stressful 

Family  Situation 

4 

6 

1 

11 

22 

Average 

Family  Situation 

4 

7 

3 

1 

15 

30 

Above  Average 

Family  Situation 

1 

1 

6 

8 

Total 

5 

10 

8 

4 

1 

32 

60 

p level  .075 

TABLE  10.2 

Dropout  FC's  Last  Year 

in  School 

Vs.  FC 

’s  Perception 

of  Number  of 

Males  Close  to 

Him 

DropOut  ] 

FC’s  Last  Year 

in  School 

FC’s  Perception  of 

Number  of  Males. 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 

Stay 

Close  to  Him 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade  ■ 

In 

Total 

No  Males 

3 

1 

Si 

5 

11 

Few  Males 

• 2 \ 

9 

5 

4 

1 

27 

48 

Many  Males 

■ 1 

1 

2 

Total 

5 

10 

8. 

4 

1 

33 

61 

p level  .362 
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TABLE  10.3 

June  68  Grades  Vs.  Father  Present  or  Not 


June  68  Grades 

Father  Present  or  Not 

Dropout /Fail 

D 

and  Better 

Total 

Absent 

9 

15 

24 

Present 

3 

23 

26 

Total 

12 

38 

50 

p level  .05 

* 

TABLE  10.4 

• 

Dropout  FC's  Last 

r , 1 ..  1 11  ' 1 " nmr  1 " . 

■* 

Year  in  School  Vs.  Father  Present 

: or  Not 

Dropout 

FC's 

Last  Year 

in  School 

Father  Present  or  Not 

7th  8th 

Grade  Grade 

9th 

Grade 

10th 

Grade 

11th 

Grade 

Stay 

In 

Total 

Absent 

4 4 , 

4 

2 

16 

30 

Present 

l 6; 

4 

2 

1 

17 

31 

Total  5 10  8 4 1 

p level  not  significant 


33 


61 
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TABLE  10.5 

Number  of  FCs  Who  Have  Dropped  Out  Vs . Nature  of  FC  's 
Relationship  with  Present  or  Absent  Father 


Number  of  FCs  Who  Have  Dropped  Out 

Nature  of  FC's  Relationship  with 


Present  or  Absent  Father 

Dropped  Out 

Stayed  In 

Total 

Negative/Neutral 

12 

7 

19 

Positive 

10 

17 

27 

Total 

22 

23 

46 

p level  .082 
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In  accordance  with  many  other  studies  of  school 
dropouts  (Cervantes,  1966;  Bullock,  1967;  Department  of  Labor, 
1960;  Lichter,  1962;  Anderson,  1968,  Bowman  and  Matthews,  1968), 
our  data  showed  no  significant  relationship  between  IQ  level 
and  dropping  out  (as  measured  in  school  by  the  Kuhlman-Anderson 
test),  A trend  showed,  however,  that  no  focal  subjects  with 
IQs  of  110  or  above  dropped  out,  and  that  subjects  who  fell 
in  the  lowers  IQ  range  (80-89)  tended  to  drop  out  at  a pro- 
portionately greater  rate.  Finally,  as  was  discussed  in  Chapter 
8,  we  also  found  that  significantly  more  subjects  who  said  that 
they  could  change  in  desired  ways  had  performance  IQ  scores 
that  were  higher  than  their  verbal  IQ  scores  regardless  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  specific  scores  (see  Table  8.22).  And,  as 
we  will  report  below,  significantly  more  of  the. "Can  Change" 

FCs  dropped  out.  Some  implications  of  this  interaction  between 
IQ,  self-concept  and  dropping  out  were  pointed  out  in  Chapter  8. 


School:  Grades 


When  we  look  at  correlations  between  grade  point 
average  and  dropping  out,  we  find  significant  inverse  relation- 
ships between- grades'  and;  dropping  out  for  all  three  years-  (f  or 
1967,  r - -.456;  for  1968,  r = -.328;  and,  for  1969;  r = -.673). 
However,  when  we  look  at  frequency  distributions  of  grades  and 
dropping  out  for  each  year,  and  when  we  compare  grades  from  one 
year  with  grades  from  other  years,  these  results  become  less 
clear-cut.  For  example,  there  is  a statistically  non-significant 
relationship  between  1967  and  1969  grade  point  averages.  The 
table  indicates,  however,  that  most  dropouts  had  "C"  averages 
in  1967,  and  in  general,  1969  dropouts  had  lower  grades  in  1967. 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  some  subjects  of  all  grade  levels 
in  1967  had  dropped  out  by  1969.  Similarly,  if  we  compare 
June  1968  grades  with  those  of  1969,  we  find  that  while  pro- 
portionately the  most  dropouts  in  1969  had  F's  or  D's  in  1968, 
the  next  largest  group  of  1969  dropouts  came  from  students  with 
B averages  in  1-968.  It  is  interesting  also  that  there  was  a 
general  overall  decline  in  grade  point  averages  for-  all  subjects 
over  the  three  years. 


We  have  been  able  to  identify  certain  self-concept 
dimensions  which  may  account  for  some  of  this  decline.  We 
found,  for  example,  interesting  differences  between  those  focal 
children  who  felt  that  they  both  could  change  those  things 
about  themselves  in  which  they  felt  inferior,  and  who  also 
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believed  that  such  changes  could  come  about  through  practice 
and  hard  work  (the  "can/practice"  FCs),  and  those  focal  children 
who  said  both  that  they  could  not  change,  and  that  any  change 
would  require  some  alteration  in  their  basic  nature  (the  "can’t/ 
natural"  FCs).  The  tables  below  (10.6  and  10.7)  outline  the 
grades  of  these  two  groups  of  subjects  from  1967  to  1969. 


TABLE  10.6 

Grades  of  "Can/Practice"  FCs 


Can/Practice  FCs 


Grades 

June  1967 

June  1968 

June  1969 

Fail,  Drop-out 

0 

7 

16 

D 

5 

5 

3 

C 

13 

10 

11 

B 

9 

« 4 

.1 

B+,  A 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

27 

26 

31 

TABLE  10.7 


Grades  of  Can’t/Natural  FCs 


Can’ t /Natural  FCs 

Grades  June  1967  June  1968  June  1969 


Fail , Drop-out 

1 

2 

4 

D 

. f 

0 

1 

1 

C 

8 

8 

6 

B 

2 

2 

1 

B+,  A 

2 

0 

0 

Total 

13 

13 

12 

The  tables  show  that,  while  no  substantial  changes 
in  grades  occurred  for  the  can’t/natural  FCs,  the  grades  of  the 
can/practice  group  went  consistently  down  over  the  three  years 
and  proportionately  more  subjects  from  this  group  dropped  out. 

In  fact,  75%  of  the  1969  dropouts  were  can/practice  FCs;  this 
represents  half  of  the  can/practice  group.  It  seems,  further, 
that  the  can/practice  dropouts  are  drawn  from  the  higher  grade- 
point  levels.  Further,  a look  at  the  1969  grades  divided  along 
this  same  dimension,  shows. that,  while  the  can \t /natural  FCs 
are  concentrated  at  the  "C"  average  level,  the  . can/ practice 
group  is  spread  out  at  all  grade  levels  and  contains  the  only 
FCs  of  that  year  who  had  B averages.  In  a later  section  we 
will  provide  additional  evidence  which  shows  that  a sizeable 
group  of  focal  children  who  displayed  a greater  sense  of  agency 
and  control  over  their  lives  in  general,  tended  to  drop  out 
of  school,  and  that  some  of  these  students  had  done  above  average 
school  work  shortly  before  they  withdrew  from  school. 

School  defiance  and  non-school  trouble  : 

A school  defiance  scale  was  developed  which  was  made 
up  of  the  extent  to  which  the  focal  child  reported  the  following 
behaviors  in  school:  talking  back  to  a teacher,  destruction  of 

school  property,  refusal  to  obey  rules  and  orders,  and  physically 
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confronting  a teacher.  It  was  found  that  while  students  who 
stayed  in  school  tended  to  be  on  the  low  end  of  the  scale, 
dropouts  were  not  generally  higher  in  school  defiance;  even 
though  those  subjects  at  the  highest  end  of  the  scale  tended 
to  dropout.  It  was  also  found  that  those  subjects  who  dropped 
out  right  after  seventh  grade  were  rated  significantly  higher 
in  school  defiance  (Table  10.8). 


TABLE  10.8 

FC  Dropout 1 s Last  Year  in  School  Vs . FC*  s Defiance  of  School 
Authorities  and  Destruction  of  School  Property 


FC  Dropout  * s Last  Year  in  School 


FC’s  Defiance  of  School 


Authorities  and  Destruc- 
tion of  School  Property 

7 th 
Grade 

Stay 

In 

Total 

Low  Defiance 

1 

13 

14 

High  Defiance 

4 

4 . 

8 

Total 

5 

17 

22 

p level  .05  * 


With  the  exception  of  these  early  dropouts,  we  found, 
on  other  measures,  that  dropouts  were  not  significantly  more 
likely  to  get  involved  in  activities  that  would  be  likely  to 
get  them  into  trouble.  A scale  called  "total  hot  water"  com- 
bined the  measure  of  school  defiance  with  out-of-school  activities 
such  as  illegal  acts  (e.g.  stealing,  breaking  and  entering), 
fighting  and  drug  use.  It  was  found  that,  while  dropouts  were 
equally  divided  on  this  dimension,  students  who  stayed  in  school 
were  significantly  less  likely  to  be  rated  high  in  total  hot 
water  (Table  10.9).  Further,  we  found  that  dropouts  were  not 
significantly  higher  on  any  of  the  .individual  components  of  the 
total  hot  water  scale,  but  that  stay-ins  tended  to  be  generally 
lower.  An  example  of  this  trend  is  seen  in  Table  10,.10  below 
(illegal  acts  vs.  dropping  out) . 


fe: 
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TABLE  10.9 


FC  Dropout's  Last  Year  in  School  Vs . Total  Hot  Water 


FC  Dropout’s  Last  Year  in  School 


Total  Hot  Water — Weighted 
Frequency  of  FC's  Partici- 
pation in  Activities  Likely 
to  Get  Him  into  Trouble  in 
and  out  of  School 

Out 

In 

. Total 

Low 

12 

27 

39 

High: 

14  ...  

. 8 

. 22 

Total 

26 

35 

61  ' 

p level  . 05 

* 

FC  Dropout's  Last  Year  : 

TABLE  10.10 

in  School  Vs.  Weighted  Frequency  of  FC' 

Commission 

of  Specified  Illegal  Acts 

. FC  Dropout' 

s Last  Year 

in  School 

Weighted  Frequency  of  FC's 

Commission  of  Specified 
Illegal  Acts 

Dropout 

Still  In 

Total 

....  Low 

24 

35 

Medium/High 

15^'' 

11 

26 

Total/  / 

26 

35 

61 

p level  .05  * 
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In  other  research  concerned  with  school  staying  and 
leaving,  the  most  consistent  predictors  of  dropout  behavior 
have  been  found  to  be  variables  involving  school,  such  as  getting 
into  trouble,  a high  degree  of  absenteeism  and  grade  failure  or 
non-promotion  (see,  Varner,  1967,  for  a review  of  this  literature). 
As  we.  indicated  above,  in  the  present  study,  trouble  in  school 
taken  alone  does  not  predict  dropping  out;  it  is  more  accurate 
to  say  that  a relative  lack  of  trouble  both  in  and  out  of 
school  may  predict  who  stays  in  school.  We  also  found  no  con- 
sistent relationship  between  grade  retention  and  dropping  out. 
Finally,  although  we  found  several  interesting  associations 
between  school  absenteeism  (hookey)  and  variables  relating  to 
self-concept  and  family,  there  was  no  indication  that  dropouts 
were  absent  from  school  significantly  more  than  stay-ins. 

However,  as  we  will  show  below,  a relationship  between  school 
absenteeism  and  dropping  out  did  emerge  when  certain  inter- 
vening self-concept  variables  were  considered.  In  addition,  a 
strong  relationship  between  grade  point  average  and  degree  of 
absenteeism  was  uncovered  (Table  10.11).  Also,  when  subjects 
were  divided  between  those  who  dropped  out,  failed,  or  had  D 
averages,  and  those  who  had  C averages  or  above  in  1968,  we 
found  that  the  better  students  played  significantly  less  hookey 


(Table  10.12). 

TABLE  10.11 

June  68  Grades  Vs.  How  Often  Does  FC  Play  Hookey 
. June  68  Grades 

How  Often  Does  FC 

Play  Hookey  Dropout.  Fail  D .C  . B-/B  B+/A . . Total 

Never  3 1 15  4 23 

Once  or  Twice  2 2 .7  1 12 

Often  ...  4 3 1 1 .9 

Total  7 2 6 23  6 44 

p level  .027  * 
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TABLE  10.12 


| June  68 

Grades  Vs.  How  Often 

Does  FC  Play  Hookey 

1 

June  68  Grades 

1 How  Often  Does  FC 

Dropout/ 

■ Play  Hookey 

Fail/D 

C and  Over 

Total 

| Never 

4 

19 

23 

Once  or  Twice 

V 

4 

8 

12 

I Often 

7 

2 

. .9 

f Total 

15 

20 

44 

1 7;',' 

p level  .006  ** 

• 7 7 • 

•/.  v •; . 

extremes  significant  at  .005  ** 


Again,  as  in  the  case  of  getting  into  trouble,  these  tables  show 
that  it  is  students  who  do  well  are  absent  least  often,  rather 
than  those  who  drop  out  or  are  most  likely  to  drop  out,  who  are 
absent  more  often.  In  a later  section  we  will  outline  additional 
findings  that,  have  to  doii  with  school!  trouble,  non-school  trouble 
and  hookey  but  that  do  not  relate  directly  to  staying  in  or  leaving 
school . 


Self-Concept 

Dropping  out  or  staying  in  school  relates  in  several 
important  ways  to  many  of  the  self-concept  variables  which  were 
developed.  At  this  stage  of  our  analysis,  some  of  this  material 
is  not  fully  explored  and  can  only  be  talked  about  as  it  suggests 
further  lines  of  inquiry.  For  convenience  we  will  here  review 
our  definitions  of  some  of  these  key  variables  before  outlining 
these  findings.  ■■■■■/.:■'■  ; 

Initiator-reactor:  This  variable  distinguishes  between  those 

i focal  subjects?  who  portray  themselves  as<  predominantly  initiating 
or  reacting  ini  the  context  of  interpersonal  relationships  as 
measured  in  the  following  question:  "Let’s  pretend  you  wanted.- 

to  disappear  from  the  scene  -fori  a while  but  you  had  to  get  some- 
one to  take  your  place  so  that  no  one  would  know,  you  were  gone. 


I M ' y 

■i:  .-jSSSad  I ' 

$it*  d . 

HERIC 
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You  have  to  teach  him,  like  a spy,  how  to  act  like  you  so  that 
no  one  would  know  the  difference.  How  would  you  tell  him  to 
act  around  home?  With  your  friends?  At  school?  (etc.)." 

Content  of  "better  at":  This  variable  derives  from  a question 

that  asks  the  subjects  to  list  those  traits,  skills,  and 
abilities  in  which  they  feel  superior  to  the  average  boy  their 
age. 

Number  of  "better  at":  This  variable  consists  of  a simple 

count  of  the  number  of  areas  in  which  the  subject  feels  he 
excels . 

Source  of  "better  at":  This  variable  refers  to  the  item  which 

asks  the  subjects  how  they  gained  their  superiority.  The  two 
categories  of  this  code  discriminate  between  those  subjects  who 
feel  that  their  superiority  is  due  to  their  own  efforts  (e.g., 
practice  or  study)  and  those  who  report  that  their  superiority 
is  due  to  some  inborn  or  natural  talent. 

"Practice/natural" : This  variable  reflects  those  behaviors, 

skills,  and  abilities  in  which  the  subject  feels  he  is  less 
effective  than  the  average  boy  of  his  age,  and  at  which  he 
would  like  to  become  better.  More  specifically,  it  is  con- 
cerned with  what  the  subject  feels  would  be  necessary  to  make 
these  desired  changes.  The  two  categories  which  make  up  this 
code  discriminate  between  those  subjects  who  say  that  in  order 
to  change  they  would  have  to  exert  effort  or  work  ("practice") 
and  those  who  feel  that  in  order  to  improve  in  desired  ways 
they  would  have  to  change  some  fundamental  natural  characteristic 
("natural").  In  this  latter  case  it  is  as  though  the  subject  has 
said,  "in  order  to  change  in  the  ways  I would  like  to  change, 

I would  have  to  be  someone  else." 

Number  of  "not  good  at":  This  variable  consists  of  a simple 

count  of  the  number  of  areas  in  which  the  subject  feels  he 
is  inferior  to  the  average  boy  of  his  age. 

"Can/can’t  change":  This  variable  refers  to  the  item  which  asks 

the  subjects  whether  or  not  they  feel  that  they  can  make  these 
desired  changes , and  thus  reflects  a sense  of  control  over  the 
environment . 

"Can/prac tice"  - "can  * t /natural" : As  we  indicated  earlier,  this 

variable  distinguishes^ those  subjects  who  feel  they  can  change 
through  practice,  f rom^those  subjects  who’  not  only  feel  they 
cannot  change  but  that^any  change  would  involve  a modification 
of  natural  characteristics  (e.g. .growing  taller,  developing  a 
talent) . We  combined  these  two  variables  in  order  to  strengthen 
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the  contrast  between  subjects  who  showed  a positive  sense  of 
possibility  for  improvement  and  who  felt  that  such  improvement 
was  under  their  direct  control,  from  those  subjects  who  said 
that  they  could  not  change  and  who  also  indicated  that  the 
process  of  improvement  was  one  in  which  they  could  not  take 
an  active  or  controlling  role. 

Perception  of  changes  desired  by  reference  figures:  This 

refers  to  a series  of  variables  which  reflect  the  degree  to 
which  the  subject  feels  his  parents,  siblings,  peers,  and 
teachers  would  like  him  to  be  different.  Additional  variables 
measure  whether  or  not- the  subject  agrees  with  the  changes 
that  significant  others  would  like  him  to  make. 

Self-esteem:  . This  is  a variable  made  up  of  several  items 
which'  elicit  information  on  the  degree  to  which  the  subject 
is  satisfied  with  himself.  The  items  include  number  of  better 
at,.*  number  of  not  good  at,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a desire 
to  change  places  with  someone  else,  and  whether  or  not  FC 
believes  that;  his* parents  want  him  to  make  major  or  minor 
changes  and  whether  or  not  FC  agrees  with  the  need  for  these 
changes . ' 

"Strategic  Style":  This  is  a variable  defined  as  a composite 

of  behavioral  patterns  designed  to  convey  facts  and  impressions 
about  oneself,  and  which  can  be  relatively  natural  and  spon- 
taneous, or  contrived  and  self-conscious.  Each  subject  is 
assigned  to  one  of  fiye  strategic  styles  on  the  basis  of  his 
entire  interview  transcript,  and  written  interviewer  impressions 
of  the  subject's  presentation  of  self  during  the  course  of  all 
contacts  between  the  interviewer  and  subject.  The  five  styles 
are  the  "cool  guy",  the  "smart  guy",  the  "tough  guy",  the 
"conformist",  and  the  "withdrawn  kid".  A description  of  each 
style  has  been  given  above. 

We*  found  no  significant  association  between  the 
initiator-reactor  dimension  and  dropping  out  of  school.  However, 
when  we  introduced  the  variable  can/can't  change  as  in  Table 
10.13,  a strong  effect  emerged.  It  was  found  that  significantly 
more  dropouts  described  themselves  as  "can  change"  while  those 
who  stayed  in  weref equally  divided  on  this  dimension. 


i 
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TABLE  10.13 

Can /Can ' 1 Change  Vs.  Dropping  Out  of  School  by  June,  1969 

Can/Can’t  Change 


■ ’ 

Drop  Out/Stay  In 

Can  change 

Can ' t change 

Total 

i 

?■ 

Drop  out 

21 

• 4 

25 

i. 

[. 

i- . 

Stay  in 

16 

17 

33 

V 

Total 

37 

21 

58 

p level  . 01  ** 

Further,  we  found  that  19  out  of  the  20  initiators  thought 
they  could  change  in  desired  ways.  Of  these,  12  stayed  in 
school  and  8 dropped  out.  The  reactors  were  evenly  divided 
along  the  can/ can  * t change  dimension , and  it  was  found  in 
Table  10.14,  that  significantly  more  of  the  reactor/can* t change 
grout)  stayed  in  school  and  significantly  more  of  the  reactor/can 
change  group  dropped  out. 


TABLE  10.14 

Reactive/Can/ Can ' t Change  Vs , Dropping  Out  of  School  by  June,  1969 

Reactors  Who  Can  or  Can  * t Change 

Drop  Out/Stay  In  Can  change  Can't  change  . Total 


Drop  out 
Stay  in 


13 


16 


18 


22 


Total 


19  21 

p level  . 005  ** 
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We  also  found  that,  if  the  variable  of  father-absence  was 
considered,  the  dropout  effect  became  stronger  for  father- 
present  FCs,  and  weaker . for  father-absent  FCs  (Tables  10.15 
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and  10.16).  In  other  words,  if  the  father  is  present  then 
reactors  tend  to  stay  in  or  leave  school  according  to  whether 
or  not  they  say  they  can  or  can't  change,  and  if  the  father 
is  absent,  the  effect  is  no  longer  significant.  For  the 
initiators,  father  absence  does  not  interact  with  dropping 
out.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  only  6 initiators 
are  father-present. 

We  proceeded  to  look  at  other  factors  which  might 
discriminate  among  these  three  self-concept  groups  (initiators, 
reactor/cans  and  reactor/can' ts) . We  will  concern  ourselves 
here  only  with  those -‘'findings  that  have  to  do  with  staying 
in  school  and  leaving. 


In  Chapter  7,  in  reference  to  Tables  7.15  and  7.16 
we  discussed  associations  between  aspects  of  FC's  relationship 
with  his  father  (father  absence,  nature  of  relationship  with 
father  in  or  out  of  house),  and  Performance  IQ.  On  being  con- 
fronted with  these  emerging  relationships,  ^e  tried  to  put 
together  two  trends,  not  on  the  basis  of  a theoretical  frame- 
work, but  because  of  the  distributions  of  data  we  had  observed 
and  our  experience  with  the  focal  interviews.  The  first 
trend  concerned  the  linkage  between  FC's  Performance  IQ  being 
higher  than  his  Verbal  IQ  and  his  having  a positive  relationship 
with  his  father.  The  second  trend  was  discerned  in  a complex 
of  findings:  1)  reactors  are  significantly  more  father-present 

than  initiators;  2)  reactors  who  can  change  are  lower  in  Verbal 
IQ,  more  likely  to  have -higher  Performance  IQ  than  Verbal,  and 
are  more  likely  to  drop  out  of  school  than  reactors  who  can ' t 
change;  FCs  who  think  they  can  change  (regardless  of  whether 
they  are  initiators  or  reactors)  also  tend  to  have  lower  Verbal 
than  Performance  IQs  and  to  drop  out  more  frequently  than  FCs 
who  think  they  cannot,  change > We  have  tried  to  rationalize 
some  of  our  speculations  in  the  aforementioned  section  of 
Chapter  7,  but,  more  simply,  we  should  say  that  all  of  these 
findings  seemed  to  point  to  an  important  "connection"  between 
reactors  and  their  fathers,  the  nature  of  which  we  did  not  and 
do  not  at  present  understand  very  well.  With  few  coded  variables 
available  to  test  for  this  connection,  we  examined  the  association 
between  FC's  self-esteem  and  his  relationship  with  his  father  in 
the  expectation  1)  that  there  could  be  a crucial  relationship 
between  these'  two  variables  for  the  sub-sample  of  reactors  and, 

2)  that  the  nature  of  that- relationship 'might  differ  depending 
on  whether  the  focal;  was- a reactor/can  or  a reactor/can' t. 

Below,  we  outline  the  course  and  results  of  our  inquiry. 

First,  we  found  that va  great  majority  of  the  reactor / 
can*  ts  had  self-esteem  ratings  which  were  congruous  with  their 
relationship  with  their  fathers  (regardless  of  father-absence  or 
presence).  Relationship  with  father  was  coded  either  as  "none", 


"negative",  "neutral"  or  "positive";  self-esteem  scores  were 
dichotomized  either  into  a high  and  low  category.  The  two 
variables  were  considered  congruent  if  the  subject  had  a negative 
or  neutral  relationship  with  his.  father  and  a low  self-esteem 
score,  or  if  he  had  a positive  relationship  with  his  father  and 
a high  self-esteem  score.  The  reactor/can’  t FCs  were  fairly 
evenly  distributed  on  the  self-esteem  dimension,  and  on  the 
dimension  of  relationship  with  father.  However,  we  found  that, 
of  the  12  out  of  15  reactor/ can’ts  who  had  some  sort  of 
relationship  with  their  fathers,,  this  relationship  matched  their 
self-esteem  ratings  (rel  = SE) . It  was  even  more  startling  to 
discover  that  the  vast  majority  of  reactor/can'ts  who  stayed 
in  school  had  rel  = SE,  and  that  none  of  the  reactor/can’ts  who 
were  characterized  by  rel  = SE  dropped  out.  In  addition,  we 
found  that  this  effect  was  strongest  for  the  reactor/can’ts 
who  were  father-present  (Table  10.15). 


TABLE  10.15 

Self-Esteem  and  Relation  with  Father  for  Father-Present 
Reactor/Can 1 ts  in  and  out  of  School 


In  or  out  of  School 

Congruence  of  Self- 
Esteem  and  Relation- 


ship  with  Father 

In  school 

Drop  out 

Total 

Rel  = SE 

10 

0 

10 

Rel  5*  SE 

2 

2 

4 

Total 

12 

2 

14 

p level  not  significant 
(by  one  case) 


Only  one  of  the  father-absent  reactor/ can' ts  claimed 
to  have  a relationship  with  his  father;  this  FC  had  a high  self- 
esteem, a negative  relationship  with  his  father  (rel  ^ SE)  and 
was  a dropout.  The  remaining  father-absent  reactor/can’ts  who 
were  rated  as  having  no  relationship  with  their  fathers,  tended 
to  stay  in  school  if  they  were  low  in  self-esteem.  The  only 
dropout  who  was  father-absent  and  had  no  relationship  with  his 
father,  in  this  group  had  high  self-esteem. 
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We  concluded  from  these  findings  that  for  reactors 
who  can't  change,  relationship  with  father  and  father-presence 
is  strongly  linked  to  self-esteem.  In  addition,  staying  in 
school  is  strongly  tied  to  the  congruity  of  the  nature  of  this 
relationship  with  self-esteem.  These  results  suggest  that  for 
these  subjects  who  are  characterized  by  reactivity,'  a degree 
of  passibity  and  who  lack  a sense  of  control  over  their  own 
lives,  staying  in  school  is  at  least  in  part  determined  by  the 
presence  of  a father  who  may  have  the  effect  of  asserting 
considerable  control  and  influence  over  the  life  of  his  son, 
and  the  way  his  son  feels  about  himself.  (Further  analyses 
will  be ; undertaken  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  mother's 
participation  in  this  interaction.) 

It  is  interesting  that  a consonance  of  FC's  relation- 
ship with  his  father  and  his  self-esteem  does  not  generally 
obtain  for  FCs  who  are  can  change,'  whether  they  are  initiators 
or  reactor/cans.  In  fact,  in  some  cases  we  found  that  a 
dissonance  between  relationship  with  father  and  self-esteem 
(rel  £ SE)  was  associated  with  staying  in  school.  For  instance, 
as  Table  10.16  shows,  none  of  the  father-present  initiators 
who  stayed  in  school  had  self-esteem  scores  which  matched 
relationship  with  father.  (An  equal  number  of  father-present 
initiators  with  rel  ^ SE  were  as  likely  to  stay  in  as  to  leave 
school.) 


TABLE  10.16 

Self-Esteem  and  Relation  with  Father  for  Father-Present 


Initiators  in  and  out  of  School 


In  or  out  of  School 

Congruence  of  Self- 
Esteem  and  Relation- 
ship with  Father  Stay  in  Drop  out  Total 

Rel  - SE  0 1 1 

Rel  SE;  . 3 2 . . .5 . . 

Total  3 3 ' 6 

y-  ••  • p level  not  significant 


It  was  also  of  interest  to  discover  that  six  out  of  the  eight 
father-absent  initiators  had  rel  = SE  regardless  of  whether 
they  stayed  in  or  dropped  out.  In  addition,  three  out  of  four 
of  the  father-absent  initiators  who  dropped  out  had  rel  = SE 
(Table  10.17).  This  finding  is  particularly  interesting  in 
comparison  to  the  father-absent  reactor/can ' ts , only  one  of 
whom  claimed  to  have  any  relationship  with  his  father;  as  we 
pointed  out  above,  this  one  subject  had  a negative  relationship 
with  his  father,  high  self-esteem  (i.e.,  rel  $ SE) , and  was 
a dropout . 


TABLE  10.17 

Self-Esteem  and  Relation  with  Father  for  Father- Absent 
Initiators  in  and  out  of  School , All  of  Whom  Have 
Relationships  with  Fathers 

In  or  but  of  School 

Congruence  of  Self- 
Esteem  and  Relation- 


ship  with  Father 

Stay  in 

Drop  out 

Total 

Rel  - SE 

3 

3 

6 

Rel  i SE 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

4 

4 

8 

p level  not  significant 


Thus  it  appears,  that  in  contrast  to  the  reactor/can’ ts , for 
initiators  it  is  the  absence  of  the  father  that  is  associated 
with  rel  - SE,  and  that  rel  = SE  is  not  associated  with  staying 
in  school.  The  reactor/caris  showed  aspects  of  both  the  reactor/ 
can’ts  and  the  initiators  on  these  dimensions.  As  with  the 
initiators,  more  of  the  father— present  reactor-cans  who  stayed 
in  school  had  relationships  with  their  fathers  which  did  not 
match  their  self-esteem  scores;  unlike  the  initiators,  however, 
more  father-present  reactor/cans  with  rel  = SE  dropped  out. 

In  addition,  those  reactor/cans  who  were  father-absent  tended 
to  drop  out  when  their  relationships  with  father  were  congruous 
with. self-esteem;  again,  this  is  similar  to  the  initiators. 

We  obtained  several  non-significant  trends  which 
are  worthy  of  note.  Probably  the  most  outstanding  of  these 
was  that  for  father-present  FCs,  only  1 out  of  16  subjects 
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who  said  he  could  change,  stayed  in  school  when  his  relationship 
with  his  father  matched  his  self-esteem  score;  (this  subject 
was  a reactor/can).  Further,  for  the  father-present  FCs  who 
said  they  could  not  change,  there  were  no  dropouts  among  the 
subjects  who  had  relationships  with  their  fathers  which  matched  • 
their  self-esteem  scores  (Table  10.18).  (These  subjects  are 
all  reactor/can’ ts ; the  table  misses  significance  by  1 case.) 


TABLE  10.18 

Self-Esteem ^and  Relation  with  Father  for  Father-Present 
FCs  Who  Think  They  Can1 t Change 


In  or -out : of  School 

Congruence  of  Self- 
Esteem  and  Relation- 


ship  with  Father 

Stay  in 

Drop  out 

Total 

Rel  = SE 

10 

0 

10 

Rel  4 SE 

\ 

2 

2 

4 

Total 

12 

2 

14 

p level  not  significant 


When  we  looked  at  the  group  of  f ather-preserit  reactors 
alone,  regardless  of  whether  they  were  can  or  can't  change  or 
father  absence  and  presence,  we  found  that  significantly  more 
reactors  stayed  in  school  when  rel  = SE,  as  is  'shown  in  Table  10.19 
below . 
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| TABLE  10.19 

i 

i Father  Present  Reactors  in  or  out  of  School 


j 

i 


Congruence  of  Self- 
Esteem  and  Relation- 
ship with  Father 

In  £T  out 
Stay  in 

of  School 

Drop  out 

Total 

Rel  = SE 

11 

3 

14 

Rel  4 SE 

4 

7 

. 11 . . 

Total 

15 

10 

25 

p level 

.05  * 

Then,  when  we  compared  only  father  present  initiators  and 
reactors  (regardless  of  can  and  can't  change)  who  stayed  in 
school,  we  found  that  the  reactors  who  stayed  in,  tended  to  have 
rel  = SE,  while  all  3 of  the  initiators  who  stayed  in,  were  all 
rel  ^ SE. 


TABLE  10.20 


Self-Esteem  and  Relation  with  Father  for  Father-Present 


Congruence  of  Self- 
Esteem  and  Relation- 
ship with  Father 

FCs  Who  Stayed  in  School 
Initiator-Reactor 

Initiator  Reactor  ... 

Total 

Rel  = SE 

0 

11 

11 

Rel  4 SE 

3 

4 

7 

Total 

3 

15 

18 

p level 

.043  * 
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Finally,  because  we  felt  that  the  initiators  and  the 
reactor/ can' ts  functioned  in  an  opposite  manner  as  regards. the 
interplay  of  father-absence  and  the  quality  of  their  relation- 
ships with  their  fathers,  we  constructed  an  illustrative  table. 

What  we  are  trying  to  express  in  the  table  is  the  following: 
Initiators  whose  fathers  are  present  do  not  have  self-esteem 
scores  congruent  with  their  relationships  with  their  fathers, 
but  initiators  whose  fathers  are  absent  tend  to  have  a congruence 
between  self-regard  and  relationships  with  their  fathers.  The 
group  of  reactors  who  can’t  change  functions  oppositely  to  the 
initiators:  when  their  fathers  are  present,  reactors  who  can’t 

change  .have  self-esteem  ..scores  congruent  with  their  relationships 
with  their  fathers,  but  when  their  fathers  are  absent,  they  tend 
not  to  have  congruent  self-esteem  and  relationship  with  father 
scores.  The  only  sense  we  can  make  of  this  finding  at  the 
present  time  is  that  it  supports  our  speculations,  first,  that 
reactors  who  can’t  change  are  somehow  dependent  on  or  tied  to 
their  fathers  to  an  impressive  degree,  and,  second,  that  initiators 
whose  fathers  are  present  may  be  emotionally  independent  from 
their  parents  while  those  whose  fathers  are  absent  (a  group  that 
comprises  most  of  the  initiators  and  which  is  made  up  of  mainly 
youngest  and  oldest  children)  might  feel  more  "connection" 
between  themselves  and  their  fathers,  possibly  through  the 
development  of  positive  "compensatory  fantasies"  about  the 
absent  father. 

The  table  shows  the  relationship  described  above.  This 
relationship,  convoluted  though  it  is,  seems  important  enough 
to  be  extensively  traced  through*,  the  available  case  material. 

Now,  the  table  which  follows  (Table  10.21)  is  only  composed  of 
FCs  who  report  having  an  active  relationship  with  their  present 
or  absent  fathers.  These  initiators  and  reactors  are  classified 
into  two  categories . The  first  category  (called  "father-present 
and  rel  = SE/ father-absent  and  rel  ^ SE")  includes  both  those 
FCs  who  have  fathers  present  and  congruence  between  self-esteem 
and  relationships  with  fathers  and  those  FCs  whose  fathers 
are  absent  and  whose  self-esteem  is  not  associated  with  their 
relationships  with  their  fathers.  The  second  category  ("father- 
present  and  rel  4 SE/ father-absent  and  rel  = SE")  includes  both 
those  father-present  FCs  who  do  not  have  self-esteem  scores 
congruent  with  their  relationships  with  their  fathers  and  those 
FCs  whose  fathers  are  absent  and  whose  self-esteem  scores  are 
congruent- with  their  relationships  with  their  fathers. 
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TABLE  10.21 

Opposite  Tendencies  of  Initiators  and  Reactors  Who  Can  * t Change 
to  Have  Congruent  or  Incongruent  Associations  Between 
Self-Esteem  and  Relation  with  Father  Depending 
on  Whether  Father  Is  Absent  or  Present 


Initiator  Vs.  Reactor/Can* t Change 

Father-Absence  and 
Rel  = or  ^ Self- 

Esteem  Initiator  Reactor  Total 


Father-present ; 
rel  = self-esteem/ 
father-absent;  rel  4 

self-estfeem  11  3 

Father-present ; 
rel  4 self- 
esteem/father- 
absent;  rel  = self- 
esteem 5 11 


14 


16 


Total 


16  14  30 

p level  .007  ** 


Thus,  we  found  that  the  dimensions  of  father-presence, 
relationship  with  father  and  self-esteem  had  a differential 
effect  on  initiators  and  reactors,  as  well  as  on  can  and  can’t 
change  subjects,  in  terms  of  staying  in  school.  In  fact,  it 
seems  that  the  can/can’t  change  dimension  is,  in  some  ways, 
more  powerful  than  initiator/reactor  in  this  complex  of  dimensions 
that  relate  to  staying  in  school.  These  particular  findings, 
however,  tell  us  relatively  little  about  the  father-absent  FCs, 
and  also  do  not  indicate  any  very  clear  patterns  for  those  FCs 

who  dropped  out.  In  reference  to  the  latter,  it  is  suggestive 

that  all  but  two  of  the  reactor/can  dropouts  had  low  self-esteem 
scores.  As  we  indicated  above,. the  reactor/can  group  contains 
the  greatest  number  of  dropouts  in  the  entire  sample  and  signi- 
ficantly more  dropouts  than  the  reactor /can’ t group.  Also,  of 
the  initiators  who  dropped  out,  75%  had  low  self-esteem  scores. 

It  is  paradoxical  that  those  subjects,  all  of  whom  say  that  they 
can  change,  and  most  of  whom  show  other  signs  which  indicate  that 

they  feel  a sense  of  control  over  arid  agency  in  their  lives,  should 

have  low  self-esteem,  and  should  drop  out  of  school.  However,  if 
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we  look  at  the  components  of  the  self-esteem  scale,  it  becomes 
clear  that,  in  fact,  what  is  primarily  being  measured  is  the 
subject’s  sense  of  satisfaction  with  his  present  life.  It  is 
more  understandable,  the:.,  that  those  subjects  who  feel  they 
can  change,  and  most  of  whom  also  feel  that  change  can  come 
about  through  their,  own  efforts,  would  be  more  aware  of  what  is 
wrong  with  their  lives.  We  have  yet  to  uncover  the  ways  in  which 
going  to  school  is  related  to  this  sense  of  dissatisfaction,  and 
whether  or  not  dropping  out  represents  part  of  an  effort  to  seek 
other  avenues  of  self-fulfillment. 

We  turn  now  to  the  strategic  styles  assigned  to  each 
subject  and  the  ways  that  these  relate  to  school  staying  or 
leaving.  Strategic  style  was  associated  with  dropping  out  in 
significant  ways  as  is  shown  in  Table  10.22. 


TABLE  10.22 

Strategic  Style  Vs  .-  Dropping  out  of  School 


In  or  out 
of  School 

Withdrawn 

Kid 

Strategic  Style 

Cool  Smart 

Conformist  Guy  Guy 

Tough 

Guy 

Total 

Drop  out 

0 

4 

5 

10 

6 

25 

Stay  in 

5 

10 

14 

6 

0 

35 

Total 

5 

14 

19 

16 

6 

60 

p level  . 

009  ** 

Further,  all  of  the  smart  guys  and  tough  guys  who  dropped  out, 
left  school  before  the  10th  grade;  the  cool  guys  and  conformists 
left  before  and  after  the  10th  grade.  This  may  be  seen  more 
clearly  in  Table  10.23. 
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TABLE  10.23 

Strategic  Style  and  "Early"  Vs.  Late  Dropping  Out 


Time  of 
Dropping  Out 

Withdrawn 

Kid 

Conformist 

Cool 

Guy 

Smart 

Guy 

Tough 

Guy 

Left  before 

10th  Grade 

0 

2 

4 

10 

6 

Left  after 

10th  Grade 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

In  addition,  we  found  that  if  we  isolated  the  smart  and  tough 
guys  from  the  withdrawn,  conformist  and  cool  guys  we  found  some 
interesting  differences  between  the  two  groups.  As  is  clear 
from  the  above,  the  two  groups  differed  significantly  in 
frequency  of  dropping  out  (Table  10.24). 


TABLE  10.24 

Strategic : Style  Clusters  Vs.  Dropping  Out 
FC  in  or  out  of  School 

Strategic  Style  Stay  in  Drop  out  Total 


Cool,  Conformist, 

Withdrawn  29  9 38 

Smart,  Tough  6 16  22  . 


Total  35  25  60 

p level  .01 

It  was  also  found  that  initiators  who  stayed  in  school  were 
significantly  more  likely  to  be  from  the  withdrawn,  conformist, 
cool  guy  group  (Table  10.25).  This  table  also  shows  us  that 
with  one  exception,  all  of  the  initiators  who  dropped  out  were 
either  tough  or  smart  guys.  The  majority  of  reactors  in  the 
sample  were  in  the  withdrawn,  conformist,  cool  guy  group; 
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among  these  reactors,  those  who  felt  they . could  change  tended 
to  drop  out,  while  those  who  thought  they  could  not  change 
tended  to  stay  in.  This  trend  follows  the  pattern  outlined 
earlier  concerning  differential  dropout  rates  for  can  vs.  can't 
change  FCs.  It  was  interesting  to  find  that  with  three  exceptions, 
all  of  the  reactors  who  were  smart  or  tough  guys  fell  into  the 
cari  change  category  regardless  of  whether  they  stayed  in  or  left 
school.  Eight  out  of  the  nine  tough  and  smart  guy  reactors  who 
dropped  out  were  "can  change"  FCs. 


TABLE  10.25 

Strategic  Style  Vs.  Initiators  in  or  out  of  School 


Initiators  in  or  out  of  School 

Strategic  Style  In  ; Out . (as  of  .June  ' 69)  . Total 


Cool  Guy/ 

Conformist/ 

Withdrawn  8 1 9 

....  Smart  Guy/ 

Tough1  (Guy  ..........  .4 7 11 . 

Total  12  3 20 

p level  . 025  * 

The  assignment  of  strategic  styles  is  helpful  in 
drawing  a clearer  picture  of  what  type  of  individual  drops  out 
or  stays  in  school,  even  if  on  a relatively  general  and  impres- 
sionistic basis.  It  is  also  interesting  to  see  how  other  more 
unitary  dimensions  such  as  initiator/reactor  are  distributed 
according  to  strategic  style.  When  we  find,  for  example,  that 
three  quarters  of  the  initiators  who  stayed  in  school  were  either 
labeled  as  conformists  or  cool  guys  (there  were  no  withdrawn 
initiators),  and  that,  with  one  exception,  all  initiators  who 
dropped  out  were  either  smart  or  tough  guys,  we  begin  to  see 
that  the  dynamic  quality  of  "initiating"  is  associated  with 
different  personality  styles  and  behavioral  contents.  As  we 
introduce  additional; information  associated  with  school  staying 
and  leaving,  it  is  hoped  that  the  dynamics  of  such  variables  as 
initiator/reactor,  can/can ' t change  and  practice/natural  will 
be  brought  together  with  more  concrete  and  descriptive  behaviors, 


attitudes  and  feelings  which  characterize  these  two  groups 
of  subjects. 


Race 


We  turn  now  to  those  findings  which  have  to  do  with 
various  measures  of  racial  identity  and  awareness  and  dropping 
out.  When  we  discovered  that  more  dropouts  than  stay  ins  were 
characterized  by  a desire  to  change  their  lives  and  had  a sense 
of  being  able  to  do  so,  we  thought  that  they  might  also  be 
characterized  by  a stronger  sense  of  racial  identity  and  would 
be  more  willing  to  explore  the  "white  world"  than  those  subjects 
who  stayed  in  school.  We  also  measured  the  subject's  perception 
of  the  social  system  of  the  United  States  as  open  or  closed, 
and  his  willingness  to  move  in  the  white  world.  These  latter 
two  variables  are  concerned  with  the  nature  and  the  poser  of 
barriers  FC  perceived  as  due  to  racial  discrimination,  and  his 
willingness  to  surmount  them.  It  was  thought  that  leaving 
school  might  be  part  of  an  effort  to  step  outside  of  the  existing 
and  expected  routes  to  success  as  they  are  created  and  defined 
!•;>  a predominantly  white  society,  and  that  an  increased  sense 
of  racial  awareness  might  energize  such  a break  with  expected 
pathways . 


In  general,  we  hoped  to  ascertain  what  these  adolescents 
viewed  as  credible  information  about  the  opportunity  structure 
of  this  society.  Prior  research  on  black  dropouts  (Bullock,  1967; 
Stettler,  1959)  has  not  addressed  itself  in  any  depth  to  these 
adolescents'  feelings  about  race  and  chances  for  success  in  a 
predominantly  white  world.  We  begin  with  the  assumption  that 
these  adolescents  do  not  see  the  opportunity  structure  in  "ob- 
jective" terms,  but  instead  perceive  it  as  it  is  communicated 
to  them  by  others.  It  is  expected  that  these  messages  often 
will  be  contradictory.  For  example,  the  child  is  taught  in 
school  that  only  with  a good  education  can  he  hope  to  get  a good 
job,  and  that  if  he  is  qualified,  opportunities  will  be  open  to 
him  regardless  of  race.  His  parents  often  will  reinforce  this 
view.  In  fact,  studies  have  shown  that  even  when  income  is 
controlled,  black  parents  voice  much  more  interest  and  concern 
about  the  need  for  education  than  whites  (see  Reissman ■,  1962,  for 
a review  of  this  literature).  A study  by  Garza  (1969)  found  that 
low  income  black  mothers  perceived  greater  opportunities  open 
to  their  children  than  a comparable  sample  of  white  mothers. 

Many  of  these  adolescents,  of  course,  are  exposed  to  older  bro- 
thers or  friends  who  have  dropped  out.  of  school  and  tell  or 
show  them  in  some  way  t^iat  their  chances  for  employment  and 
financial  success  are  not  made  much  greater  by  getting  a high 
school  diploma.  Or  they  see  their  siblings  and  peers  who  have 


finished  school,  and  who  are  trying  but  failing  to  succeed. 

Other  messages  are  communicated  to  them  by  their  exposure  to 
their  fathers’  poverty,  underemployment,  and  a possible  sense 
of ' hopelessness.  Clearly,  then,’ developing  a realistic  and 
coherent  sense  of  opportunities  afforded  him  becomes  a very 
complicated  problem  for  the  adolescent  in  this  situation  which 
may  affect  his  decision  to  leave  or  stay  in  school. 

Our  predictions,  based  on  the  self-concept  results, 
were  not  upheld  by  the  race  findings;  we  discovered  instead  a 
much  more  complex  picture.  We  found  no  direct  relationship 
between  our  scale  of  racial  identity  and  dropping  out.  Further, 
we  found  that  willingness  to  move  in  the  white  world  was  not 
related  to  dropping  out,  and  that-  judgement  ef  the  "system” 
as  open  or  closed  was  also  unrelated  to  staying  in  or  leaving 
school.  We  did  find,  however,  in  Table  10.26,  that  those  FCs 
with  low  racial  identity  tended  to  stay  in  school  if  they 
saw  the  system  as  closed,  and  were  more  likely  to  drop  out  if 
they  saw  the  system  as  open. 


TABLE  10.26 

FCs  with  Low  Racial  Identity  in  and 
out  of  School  Vs  System  Open-Closed 

FCs  with  Low  Racial  Identity 


System  open-closed  Stay  in  : Drop  out Total 

System  open  5 9 . 14 

System  closed  14  4 18.  . 

Total  19  13  32 

p level  .02 


Another  nonsignificant  trend  indicated  a tendency,  for  FCs  to 
stay'  in  school  if  they  saw  the  system  as  closed  and  were  rated 
low  in  their  willingness  to  move  in  the- white  world.  These 
trends  suggest  that  at  least  for  some  subjects,  staying  in 
school  is? associated  -with  an  awareness  of  discriminatory  barriers 
that  is  coupled  with  lack  of  strong  self-definition  as  a black, 
and  no  great  desire  to  actually,;  explore^  or  live  in  the  white 
world.  It  is  almost  as  if  school  is  in  some  way  a refuge  for 
these:  individuals,  from  that  world  which  they  see  as  antagonistic 
to  them  and  y^t  do  not  feel  the  strength  to  confront.  This  is 
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especially  interesting  since  we  found  a significant  association 
for  the  entire  sample  which  showed  that  if  the  subject  saw 
the  system  as  closed  he  was  willing  to  move  in  the  white  world 
if  he  also  had  a high  level  of  racial  identity  (see  also  Chapter  9) 

In  addition,  we  found  that  ten  out  of  the  twelve 
initiators  who  stayed  in  school  say  the  system  as  closed. 

(Reactors  stayed  in  or  left  school  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
they  viewed  the  system  as  open  or  closed.)  However,  half  of 
these  initiators  who  stayed  in,  had  high  racial  identity.  Also, 
half  of  these  initiators  were  willing  to  move  in  the  white  world. 
For  some  of  these  subjects  then,  staying  in  school  does  not  seem 
to  be  related  to  wanting  a refuge,  or  represent  a tendency  to 
follow  a path  of  least  resistance.  For  those  individuals  who 
have  a strong  sense  of  racial  identity,  who  see  the  system  as 
"closed",  and  are  willing  to  move  in  the  white  world,  going  to 
school  may  be  viewed  by  the  individual  as  a necessary  step  in 
attaining  desired  goals  in  a white  world.  It  will  be  crucial 
to  examine  individual  cases  in  order  to  fully  understand  the 
nature  of  these  goals  and  the  precise  ways  in  which  staying  in 
school  is  regarded  as  a means  to  them. 

It  will  also  be  necessary  to  investigate  further  the 
dropout's  feelings  about  race  and  opportunity.  Thus  far,  the 
data  has  revealed  more  about  the  stay  ins  than  the  dropouts  in 
this  area.  We  did  find  that  significantly  more  FCs,  who  were 
rated  as  high  in  racial  identity,  were  either  dropouts,  failures 
or  had  D averages  in  1969.  Since  it  is  highly  likely  that 
students  with  F's  and  D's  will  drop  out,  it  appears  that  for 
many  subjects,  high  racial  identity  is  ir.compatible  with  staying 
in  school  or  doing  well.  It  was  furthermore  fascinating  to 
discover  a strong  trend  which  showed  that  with  one  exception, 
all  FCs  with  low  racial  identity  perceived  their  teachers  as 
having  medium  or  high  school  expectations  for  them.  Although 
more  evidence  is  needed,  it  appears  that  low  racial  identity 
may  be  considered  a desirable  trait  in  school,  or  at  least 
that  the  student  may  perceive  the  school  situation  in  these 
terms . 


Work 

We  found  no  major  differences  in  occupational  choices 
between  dropouts  and  stay  ins'.  If  we  look  however,  at  the  self- 
concept  group  with  the  highest  concentration  of  dropouts  (reactor/ 
cans)  in  comparison  with  the  lowest  dropout  group  (reactor/ can 1 1) , 
there  are  some  suggestive  trends.  For  example,  more  of  the 
reactor/cans  feel  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  attain  their 
ideal  job  choices ; f ewer : reactor/cans  are  in  agreement  with 
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their  parents  as  to  occupational  choice.  Probably  the  most  inter- 
esting trend  is  that  almost  half  of  the  reactor/cans  listed  nega- 
tive job  choices  (i.e.,  occupations  they  would  not  want) , which 
were  rated  as  upwardly  mobile.  .Only  two  of  the  reactor/ can' ts 
listed  upwardly  mobile  job  choices.  Thus,  among  the  group  with 
the  highest  dropout  rate,  there  was  also  the  greatest  concentration 
of  FCs  who  showed  a desire  to  avoid  white  collar  and  professional 
work.  Despite  this,  the  reactor/ cans  were  also  more  likely  to 
choose  ideal  jobs  such  as  "millionaire"  or  "president"  than  the 
reactor/can ' ts  / who  were  more  likely  to  choose  specific  professions • 
(e.g.,  doctor,  lawyer,  businessman)  as  their  ideal  occupations.  In 
fact,  we  found  a trend  for  all  subjects  which  showed  that  stay-ins 
were  more  likely  than  dropouts  to  pick  ideal  jobs  that  were  equal 
in  status  to  their  first  job  choices. 


A Note  on  the  Prediction  of  Dropping  Out  and  Staying  in  School 


After  reviewing  the  findings  which  were  powerfully  as- 
sociated with  staying  in  or  leaving  school,  a stepwise  discriminant 
analysis  was  performed.  This  procedure  allowed  us  to  see  the  rela- 
tive effect  of  twenty  pre-selected  variables  as  they  related  to 
dropping $ out.  The  outcome  of  this  analysis  was  the  isolation  of 
five  variables,  which,  taken  in  combination,  were  able  to  predict 
the  probability  of  dropping  out  and  staying  in  school  with  84%  ac- 
curacy. The  following  variables,  make  up*- this  configuration;  they 
are  listed’ in  order  of  thei-r  relative  predictive  power:  can  vs . 

can  * t change i composite  self-concept* , number  of  males  with  whom 
FC  reports  a close’ relationship,  number  of  siblings,  total  hot 
water. 

* This  variable  is  a combined  measure  which  provides  a continuum  of 
complexity  of  self,  and  sense.of  agency.  It  includes  the  variable 
initiator-reactor,  FC' s ability  to  make  distinctions  between  others, 
practice-natural,  and  degree  of  introspectiveness.  At  the  low  end 
of  the  scale  are  subjects  who  describe  themselves  as  reactive  in 
interpersonal  relationships,  who  make  few  discriminations  among 
people  with  whom  they  interact,  who  feel  that  self-improvement  can 
come  only  through  a change  in  some  natural  trait,  and  who  indicate 
that  they  are  not  prone  to  an  examination  of  their  own  motives  and 
emotions.  Conversely;"  subjects  at  the  high  end  of  the  scale  de- 
scribe themselves  as  initiators  who  in  interpersonal  contacts  make 
distinctions  among  others  (i.e.,  they  indicate  an  awareness  of 
acting  differently  with  different  people,  depending  on  the  exi- 
gencies of  a'  given  situation) ; in  addition  they .feel  that  self- 
improvement  can  result-*  from  practice,  and,  finally,  they  demonstrate 
a relatively  high  level  of  introspectiveness. 
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The  stepwise  discriminant  analysis  showed  that 
dropouts  were  more  likely  than  stay  ins  to  be  involved  in 
activities  in  and  out  of  school  which  could  get  them  into 
trouble;  dropouts  also  tended  to' have  more  siblings,  and 
fewer  close  relationships  with  adult  males.  Further,  dropouts 
were  more  likely  to  feel  that  they  could  change  themselves 
in  desired  ways,  and  tended  to  be  rated  higher  in  the  com- 
bined measure  of  composite  self-concept.  These  results  are 
borne  out  in  our  earlier  discussion  of  trends  found  in  the 
correlations  and  contingency  tables.  They  suggest  that  of 
all  of  the  domains  of  variables  considered,  the  three  most 
important  in  understanding  dropout  behavior  have  to 
do  with  self-concept,  especially  sense  of  agency, 
and  availability  of  male  models.  At  the  present 
stage  of  our  analysis,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  tbs  exact 
importance  of  each  of  these  domains;  we  must  stress  again  that 
the  stepwise  discriminant  procedure  gives  us  probabilities  of 
dropping  out  and  staying  in  school  as  a product  of  a weighted 
combination  of  these  five  salient  characteristics. 


Expectations  and  Aspirations 

In  the  following  section  we  will  review  those  findings 
which  have  to  do  with  the  subject’s  school  expectations  and 
aspirations  for  himself,  the  school  expectations  he  holds  for 
his  peers,  and  the  expectations  that  he  perceives  are  held 
for  him  by  his  parents  and  teachers.  Briefly,  the  relevant 
variables  in  these  areas  were  the  following:  FC  ’’school 

expectation",  which  simply  refers  to  how  far  FC  expects  to 
go  in  school;  FC  "school  aspiration"  measures  how  far  FC  would 
like  to  go  in  school  regardless  of  what  he  actually  expects 
to  accomplish;  identical  measures  of  school  expectation  refer 
to  FC’s  judgements  of  his  parents’  and  teachers’  expectations 
for  him  as  well  as  expectations  he  holds  for  his  peers.  In 
addition,  a series  of  variables  dealt  specifically  with 
college;  these  enquired  into  whether  or  not  FC  has  thought 
about  going  to  co-lege,  whether  or  not  he  would  want  to  go  to 
college,  whether  he  feels  he  has  the. ability  to  go  to  college, 
and  the  extent  to  which  he  is . knowledge;  ".le  about  what  specific 
steps  and  procedures  are  necessary  in  order  to  gain  admission 
to  college,  as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  he  knows  about 
particular  colleges  and  their  programs.  (In  coding  these 
variables  we  included  business  and  commercial  training,  and 
junior  college  in  our  definition  of  "college". ) Finally,  we 
combined  these  college-related  variables  into  a measure  of 
general  "College  Orientation",  which  consisted  of  the  following 
three  categories:  "negative,  ambivalent  or  confused,  and 

positive  college  orientation".  It  is  hoped  that  through  an 
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exploration  of  these  variables  we  will  begin  to  understand  the 
meaning  and  utility  of  education  for  these  adolescents,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  expectations  and  pressures  they  feel  from 
adults.  We  will  proceed  by  looking  at  the  FCs'  expectations 
and  aspirations  as  they  relate  to  groups  of  variables  associated' 
with  family,  self-concept,  racial  awareness,  work,  and  school 
behavior . 


Family 


It  was  illuminating  to  discover  that  most  of  the  family 
and  demographic  variables  were  unrelated  to  FCs'  school  expec- 
tations than  those  held  by  the  FC  for  himself.  The  majority  of 
parents  were  said  to  have  the  same  expectations  as  their  sons 
as  can  be  seen  in  Table  10.27. 


TABLE  10.27 

Grade  in  School  Vs.  FC-Parent  School  Expectation  Discrepancy 


Grade  of  Focal 

. FC  - Parent  Discrepancy 

of  School 

Expectations 

Parents 

Higher 

Parents 
same  as  FC 

Parents 

Lower 

Total 

Seventh 

6 

11 

8 

25 

Ninth 

0 

13 

6 

19 

Total 

6 

24 

14 

44 

p level 

.057 

We  also  found  that  significantly  more  seventh  grade  FCs  had 
school  aspirations  that  exceeded  their  expectations  (Table  10.28). 
This,,  may  account  for  why  parents  of  seventh  graders  were  re- 
portedly to  have  higher  expectations  than  their  sons  had  for 
themselves. 


TABLE  10.28 


Grade  in  School  Vs.  Discrepancy  between  FC * s School 
Aspirations-  and  Expectations 

Discrepancy  between  FC 1 s School  Aspirations 
and  Expectations 


Grade  in  School 

Expectations 

Higher 

Aspirations  Same 
as  Expectations 

Aspirations 

Higher 

Total 

Seventh 

1 

12 

• 13 

26 

Ninth 

4 

15 

3 

22 

Total 

5 

27 

16 

48 

p level  .018  * 


Aside  from  this  finding,  the  following  family  variables 
were  associated  with  college  orientation.  It  was  found  that 
. FCs  who  came  from  homes  rated  high  in  family  support  were  sig- 
nificantly more  positive  in  college  orientation  than  FCs  from 
low  support  homes.  In  fact,  Table  10. 29  shows  that  no  FCs 
from  high  support  homes  were  negative  in  college  orientation. 


TABLE  10.29 


Family  Support  Score  Vs.  FC1  s College  Orientation 


FC’s  College  Orientation 


Family  Support 
Score  (Rank) 

Negative 

Mixed  or 
Unclear 

Positive 

Total 

Low 

3 

9 

2 

14 

Medium 

2 

8 

7 

17 

High 

8 

10 

18 

Total 

. 5 

25 

19 

49 

p level 

.100 

extremes  significant  at  .05  * 


Further,  nonsignificant  trends  suggested  that  FCs  who  had  more 
positive  relationships  with  their  fathers,  and  who  had  some 
close  adult  males  in  their  lives  were  more  positive  in  college 
^orientation ,'v  It  ’.is  interesting-  that7 no  family  variables  were 
shown  to  be  associated  with  negative  college  orientation, 
e.g.,  while  a supportive  home  was  related  to  more  positive 
attitudes  about  higher  education,  a non-supportive  home  did 
not  seem  to  account  for  negative  feelings  and  deficiencies  in 
knowledge  about  higher,  education. 

School  Grades,  School  Trouble  and  Non-School  Trouble 


No  significant  relationships  were  found  between  grade 
point  average  and  school  expectations.  However,  a significant 
correlation  obtained  between  school  aspirations  and  1967  grades 
(r  = .38  *).  In  addition,  while  a slight  trend  showed  that 
FCs  who  stayed  in- school  were  more  positive  in  college  orientation 
it- was  interesting  to  find  that  sphool  failures  and  dropouts 
were  not  significantly  more  negative  in  college  orientation. 

Also,.,  no  significant  associations;  wer/e  found  between  school 


trouble  alone  and  school  expectations  or  aspirations . We  did 
find,  though,  that  significantly  more  FCs  whb  were,  rated  low 
in  non-school  trouble  were  inore  positive  in  college  orientation 
(Table  10.30).  And,  when  we  combined  school  and  non-school 
trouble  into  a measure  called  "total  hot  water";  we  found  a 


strong  inverse  relationship  between  this  measure  and  college 
orientation  (Table  10.31).  In  this  case,  we  grouped  together 
those  subjects  who  were  either  negative  or  mixed  in  their 
college  orientation,  and  found  that  these  subjects  tended  to 
be  rated  as  higher  in  trouble,  than  those  subjects  who  were 
positive  in  college  orientation.  We  also  found  that  signi- 
ficantly fewer  FCs  who  indicated  that  they  participated  in 
many  physical  fights  expected  to  go  to  college,  and  that  no 
FCs  who  fought  little  or  not  at  all  expected  to  drop  out  of 
high  school  (Tables  10.32  and  10.33).  Thus  we  see  that  while 
school  performance  is  not  related  to  school  expectations  we 
find  that  participation  in  physically  aggressive.,  disruptive 
or  illegal  activities  are  related  to  these  expectations,  and 
to  college  orientation. 


TABLE  10.30 

Non-School  Hot  Water  Vs . FC’ s College  Orientation 
FC*s  College  Orientation 

Non-School  Hot  Water — 

Weighted  Frequency  of 
FC's  Participation  in 
Activities  Likely  to 
Get  Him  into  Trouble 


Outside  of  School 

. Negative 

Mixed  . 

Positive 

Total 

Low 

15 

15 

30 

Medium 

5 

9 

2 

16 

High  

2 

2 . . . 

. .4  . 

Total 

5 

26 

19 

50 

p level  .005  ** 
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TABLE  10.31 

Non-School  Hot  Water  Vs.  Number  of  Things  FC  Is^  Better  at 
Than  the  Average  Boy  His  Age 


Number  of  Things  FC  Is  Better  at  Than 
the  Average  Boy  His  Age 

Non-School  Hot  Wateri- 
Weighted  Frequency  of 
FC’s  Participation  in 
Activities  Likely  to 
Get  Him  into  Trouble 


Outside  of 

School 

Not  Better 

Yes  Better 

Lots  Better . 

Total 

Low 

9 

19 

11 

39 

High 

1 

8 

13 

. . .22.  . 

Total 

10 

27 

24 

61 . 

p level 

.033  * 

TABLE  10.32 

Fighting  Vs.  FC  School  Expectation 
FC  School  Expectation 

. Fighting  Not  College College Total 

No  Fight/Low  Fight  10  20  30 

High  Fight  14 4 . 18 

To  tal , 24  24  48 

p level  .005  ** 


265 
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TABLE  10.33 

Fighting  Vs . FC  School  Expectation 


Fight ing 

FC  School  Expectation 

Not  High  School  High  School 

Graduate  Graduate  and  4- 

Total 

iSi'o  Fight/Low  Fight 

30 

30 

High  Fight 

6 

12 

18 

Toatl 

6 

42 

48 

p level  . 005  ** 

Self-Concept 

II  was  found  that  significantly  more  of  those  FCs 
who  said  that  they  expected  to  go  to  college  were  classified  'is 
reactors  (Table  10.34).  In  addition,  no  reactors  said  that  they 
expected  to  drop  out  of  high  school.  The  five  FCs  who  said  they 
expected  to  drop  out  all  were  "can"  change  subjects  and  also 
felt  that  they  could  improve  themselves  through  practice  and 
hard  work  (Tables  10.35a  and  b) . In  addition,  four  of  these 
FCs  who  expected  to  drop  out  \ ere  scored  as  "positive"  in  racial 
identity;  that  is,  when  asked  about  racial  differences,  they  all 
assigned  superior  qualities  to  blacks. 


TABLE  10.34 


Reactor-Initiator  Vs.  FC  School  Expectation 
FC  School  Expectation 


Reactor-Initiator 

No  College 

College 

Total 

Reactor 

11 

20 

31 

Initiator 

11 

. 4 

15 

Total 

22 

24 

46 

p level 

.01  ** 

TABLE  10.35a 


FC  School  Expectation  Vs.  Composite  Self-Concept 


Composite  Sel E-Concept 


FC  School 
Expectation 

Reactors  Who 
Can't . Change 

Reactors  Who 
Can  Change 

R.esi- 
. dual 

Initi- 

ators 

. Total 

Don’t  Know 
or  No  Answer 

1 

1 

2 

Dropout 

1 

1 

Some  High 
School 

2 

1 

3 

Graduate 
High .School 

4 

6 

4 

4 

18 

Any  College 

8 

11  . 

. . .4 

1 . . 

. . 24 

Total 

12 

18  - 

11 

7 

48 

p level  not  significant 


TABLE  10.35b 


School  Expectation  Vs . Reactors  and  Initiators 
plus  ' Residuals  '•  (minus  "Don 1 1 Knows") 


School  Expectation 


Composite  Self-Concept 

Stay  in 

Drop  out 

Total 

Reactors 

29 

0 

29 

Initiators/ 

Residuals 

13 

4 

17 

Total 

42 

4 

46 

p level  .015  * 


Further,  we  found  that  significantly  more  reactors  than 
initiators  expressed  school  expectations  which  were  the  same 
or  greater  than  their  school  aspirations,  as  is  shown  in  Table 
10.36. 


TABLE  10.36 

Discrepancy  between  FC's  School  Aspirations  and  Expectations 


Expectations  Are  Lower  Expectations  Are  Same  or 
than  Aspirations  Greater  than  Aspirations  Total 


Reactors  6 24  30 

Initiators  10  8 18 

rai  _ — * r- ■ ■ ■ — — • 

Total  16  32  48 

p level  . 014 

Thus,  not  only  did  more  reactors  want  to  finish  high  school, 
but  they  also  showed  themselves  to  be  more  secure  in  their 
school  expectations  than  did  the  initiators.  A closely  re- 
lated trend  showed  that  when  the  subjects  who  were  both  "can 
change"  and  'practice"  were  compared  with  FCs  who  were  both  "can't 
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change"  and  "natural"  in  terms  of  their  school  aspirations, 
proportionately  more  of  the  "can' t/flatural"  FCs  aspired  to 
college,  and  none  aspired  to  less  than  a high  school  diploma. 

In  contrast  to  this,  proportionately  more  "can/practice"  FCs 
aspired  to  drop  out  or  only  finish  high  school,  and  not  go 
to  college.  In  another  comparison  of  these  two  groups  of 
subjects,  it  was  found  that  the  only  FCs  who  had  a negative 
college  orientation  belonged  to  the  "can/practice"  group. 

All  of  these  trends  and  significant  results  seem 
to  indicate  that  those  subjects  who  are  more  generally  positive 
about  staying  in  school  and  going  to  college  tend  to  describe 
themselves  as  passive  in  interpersonal  relationships,  and  some 
feel  that  they  have  relatively  little  control  over  making 
desired  changes  in  their  lives.  In  addition,  there  is  some 
evidence  to  show  that  subjects  who  are  more  active,  initiating 
and  have  a greater  sense  of  agency,  are  less  certain  or  positive 
about  their  educational  aspirations  and  expectations.  These 
tendencies  are  congruent  with  many  of  the  findings  that  dis- 
criminate those  subjects  who  actually  stayed  in  school  from 
those  who  dropped  out.  It  was  interesting  also  to  discover 
that,  with  one  exception,  all  of  the  FCs  who  expected  that  their 
peers  would  drop  out  were  classified  as  "practice"  FCs  (Table  10.37). 

Another  strong  trend  showed  that  no  subjects  who  were 
classified  as  "withdrawn"  or  "conformist"  had  negative  college 
orientations;  none  of  the  "tough"  guys  had  positive  orientations, 
and  the  "cool"  and  "smart"  guys  were  mainly  categorized  as 
"mixed"  in  their  college  orientation  (Table  10.38).  Again, 
this  trend  is  consonant  with  the  results  pertainint  to  strategic 
style  and  dropping  out. 


TABLE  10.37 


FC*s  Perceptions  of  Reasons  for  Uis  Inferiority  in  Abilities 
and  Skills  Than  the  Average  Boy  His  Age  Vs.  FC  School 
Expectations  for  Peers 

FC  School  Expectations  for  Peers 

FC's  Perceptions  of 
Reasons  for  His  In- 


feriority in  Abilities 
and  Skills  Than  the 

Average  Boy  His  Age  Dropout  Graduate  High  School  . Total 


Practice, 

etc. 

11 

15 

26 

Natural  Trait 

1 

10 

11  . 

Total 

12 

25 

37 

p level  not  significant 

TABLE  10.38 

FC’ 

s College 

Orientation  Vs.  Strategic  Style 

Strategic  Style 

FC’s  College 
Orientation 

Withdrawn 

Cool 

Conformist  Guy 

Smart 
Guy  . 

Tough 
. Guy 

Total 

Negative 

2 

1 

2 

5 

Mixed 

2 

CO 

<3* 

9 

2 

25 

Positive 

2 

8 5 

4 

19 

Total 

4 

12  15 

14 

4 

49 

p level  hot  significant 
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Work 


When  we  examined  the  findings  relevant  to  the  FCs’ 
school  expectations  and  occupations,  we  found  that  the  meaningful 
differences  occurred  between  those  subjects  who  expected  to 
graduate  high  school  and/or  go  to  college,  in  contrast  to  those 
subjects  who  did  not  expect  to  finish  high  school.  Thus  it 
seems  that  the  important  distinction  for  these  subjects,  at 
least  in  regard  to  occupational  choice,  is  whether  or  not  they 
feel  they  will  attain  a high  school  diploma;  the  impression 
we  get  is  that  any  expectations  beyond  high  school  have  a 
relatively  vague  or  nonspecific  meaning  in  terms  of  occupation- 
related  variables.  However,  when  asked  about  school  aspirations , 
the  subjects  seemed  to  make  a definite  distinction  between 
finishing  high  school  and  going  on  to  college. 

For  example,  in  Table  10.39  we  found  that  significantly 
more  FCs  who  expected  to  graduate  high  school  or  go  to  college 
indicated  managerial  or  professional  work  as  their  second  job 
choice.  It  is  interesting  that  school  expectations  were  not 
significantly  different  among  those  subjects  who  chose  jobs 
classified  as  unskilled  labor. 

TABLE  10.39 

FC's  School  Expectation  Vs.  Second  Job  Choice 
FC  School  Expectation 


• - Graduate  H.S./ 

Second  Job  Choice  Not  finish  H.S.  Any  College  Total 


Unskilled 

2 

2 

4 

Skilled/ 

Craftsman 

3 

15 

18 

Managerial/ 

Professional 

1 

18 

19 

Total  6 

p level  .05  * 


35 


41 
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Also,  while  there  was  a general  tendency  for  all 
FCs  to  want  a job  which  was  equal  to,  or  higher  in  status  than 
their  father's  present  job,  a significantly  greater  proportion 
of  these  FCs  with  higher  school  expectations,  aspired  to  the 
same  or  higher  status  occupations  than  those  held  by  their 
fathers  (Table  10.40). 

Again,  the  meaningful  split  was  between  those  FCs 
who  said  they  expected  to  finish  high  school  and  those  who 
did  not. 


TABLE  10.40 

Social-Economic  Status  Discrepancy  Between  FC's  First 
Job  Choice  and  Father 's  Job  Vs ■ FC  School  Expectation 


FC  School  Expectation 

Social-Economic  Status  • 

Discrepancy  Between  Don't  Know  Some  Gradu-  Any 

FC's  First  Job  Choice  or  Not  Drop  High  ate  High  Col- 
and Father's  Job  Answered  out  .School  School  lege  Total 


FC  Lower  Than 

Parent  2 13 

FC  Same  as 

Parent  1 5 4 10 

FC  Higher  Than 

Parent . 1 1.1.  . 11  ....  16  .30 


Total  2 1 3 16  21  43 

p level  . 012  * 


We  turn  now  to  school  aspirations.  A non-significant 
but  strong  trend  showed  that  those  FCs  with  the  highest  school 
aspirations  (in  this  case,  going  to  college)  tended  to  choose 
ideal  jobs  that  were  equal  in  status  to  their  first  job  choices. 
Those  FCs  who  aspired  only  to  finish  high  school  were  more 
likely  to  have  first  job  choices  which  were  lower  in  status 
than  their  ideal  occupations. 
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The  above  tendency  suggests  that  when  there  is  a 
harmony  between  what  FC  would  like  to  be  if  he  could  be  any- 
thing, and  what  he  chooses  as  his  first  job  choice,  he  also 
tends  to  have  higher  school  aspirations.  The  table  below 
points  out  that  a different  kind  of  harmony  — one  between 
an  FCrs  educational  expectations  and  aspirations  — is  asso- 
ciated with  a feeling  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  attain 
his  ideal  job.  Table  10. 41  shows  that,  with  three  exceptions, 
all  of  the  FCs  whose  school  aspirations  equal  their  expectations, 
say  that  there  is  at  least  some  chance  that  their  ideal  can  be 
reached.  Although  further  investigation  is  necessary,  there  is 
evidence  throughout  the  data  which  shows  that  those  FCs  who 
express  harmony  between  school  aspirations  and  expectations 
and/or  between  first  and  ideal  job  choices,  tend  to  do  better 
in  school,  are  in  less  trouble,  and  are  probably  less  psycho- 
logically torn  by  the  limitations  and  barriers  that  are  present 
in  their  environment. 


TABLE  10.41 

Could  FC  Attain  Ideal  Job  Choice  Vs.  Discrepancy  Between  FC*s 
Aspirat ions  and  Expectations 


Discrepancy  Between  FC1 s School  Aspirations 
and  Expectations 


Aspirations 


Could  FC  Attain 
Ideal  Job  Choice 

Expectations 

Higher 

Same  As 
Expectations 

Aspirations 

Higher 

. Total 

Maybe 

3 

11 

4 

18. 

No 

3 

7 

10 

Yes 

2 

11 

3 

. . .16 

Total 

5 

25 

14 

44 

p level  .055 


We  turn  now  to  some  of  the  FCs*  perceptions  of  school 
expectations  held  for  them  by  their  teachers  and  parents.  As  we  had 
predicted,  a trend  emerged  iWhich  indicated  that  those-  FCs  -;who 
perceived  the  highest  teacher  expectations  (i.e. , going  to  college) 
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were  more  likely  to  stay  in  school,  and  those  who  felt  their 
teachers  had  low  expectations  (i.e.,  not  graduate  from  high 
school)  were  more  likely  to  drop  out.  However,  as  Table  10.42 
below  suggests,  this  tendency  only  appears  in  the  extreme 
categories . 


TABLE  10.42 

Teacher's  Expectations  as  Perceived  by  FC  Vs.  Staying  in 
or  Dropping  out  of  School 

FC's  Report  of  His  Teacher's  School  Expectations  for  Him 


Not  sure 

Low 

Medium 

High 

Total 

Stay 

in 

0 

1 

7 

7 

15 

Drop 

out 

2 

4 

11 

3 

20  . 

Total 

2 

5 

18 

10 

35 

p level  not  significant 


We  did  find,  however,  a steady  trend  in  each  of  the  three  years, 
for  FCs  with  C averages  or  above  to  perceive  higher  teacher 
expectations.  Thus  we  can  infer  that  teacher  expectations  have 
more  of  an  effect  on  performance  in  school  than  on  dropping 
out  or  staying  in.  We  also  found  a series  of  trends  concerning 
the  various  measures  of  "hot  water",  which  indicated  that  FCs 
who  were  low  in  trouble  tended  to  perceive  higher  teacher 
expectations.  There  was,  however,  no  association  between 
school  defiance  per  se  and  teacher  expectations.  The  strongest 
effect  had  to  do  with  hookey:  those  FCs  who  played  hookey  less 

often  were  more  likely  to  perceive  higher  expectations  from 
their  teachers. 

As  a corollary  to  these  trends,  it  was  also  found 
that  if  FC  perceived  low  expectations  he  was  more  likely  to 
be  classified  as  a "tough"  or  "smart"  guy  in  terms  of  strategic 
style;  this  makes  sense  since  the  tough  and  smart  guys  were  the 
biggest  trouble  makers  and  also  had  high  rates  of  school 
absenteeism.  Of  all  the  strategic  styles,  the  conformists 
perceived  the  highest  teacher  expectations.  This  leads  us  to 
consider  the  possibility  that  conforming  behavior  is  positively 
valued  by  the  teacher  and  consequently  conformists  are  rewarded 
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with  high  expectations.  Of  course,  this  can  only  be  inferred 
since  we  are  dealing  solely  with  the  subjects’  reports  of 
teacher  expectations. 

Probably  the  most  suggestive  of  these  reports  is  that 
all  FCs , with  one  exception,  who  were  rated  low  in  the  combined 
measure  of  racial  identity,  tended  to  say  that  their  teachers 
had  either  medium  or  high  school  expectations  for  them.  Again, 
we  wonder  if  when  a student  expresses  a lack  of  definition  of 
himself  as  black,  this  represents  another  trait  which  is  valued 
and  rewarded  by  teachers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no 
associations  were  uncovered  between  reports  of  parents’  school 
expectations  and  any  of  the  variables  that  dealt  with  racial 
identity  and  awareness. 

Trends  were  also  observed,  showing  that  focal  subjects 
reported  higher  school  expectations  from  their  parents  when  they 
came  from  homes  rated  as  average  or  above  in  quality  of  family 
life,  when  they  described  their  relationships  with  their  fathers 
as  positive  (regardless  of  father  absence  or  presence) , and  when 
they  indicated  that  they  had  close  relationships  with  at  least 
some  adult  males.  Father  absence  or  presence  in  itself  was 
not  related  to  the  FC^s  views  of  his  parents’  expectations.  As 
it  was  pointed  out  earlier,  these  family  variables  were  also  re- 
lated to  staying  in  and  dropping  out  of  school,  as  well  as  to 
school  performance  and  "hot  water." 

In  contrast  to  the  results  regarding  teacher  expec- 
tations and  grade  point  average,  we  found  no  relationships  be- 
tween reports  of  parents’  expectations  and  school  performance. 
Furthermore,  a trend  showed  that  when  parents  expectations  were 
reported  as  low,  the  subject  was  more  likely  to  be  a drop  out. 
However,  it  was  fascinating  to  see  that,  when  parents  were  re- 
ported to  have  high  educational  expectations  for  their  sons, 
there  was  no  distinction  between  dropouts  and  stay  ins  (Table  10.43). 
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TABLE  10.43 

69  Academic  Grade  Average  Vs . Parents  * School 
Expectations  for  FC 


Parents  * School  Expectations  for  FC 


69  Academic  Not  Very  Low — 

Grade  Average  Sure  Low  . , Medium . .High  . . Total 


Fail, 
Drop  out 

3 . 

5 

6 

8 

22 

Stay 

0 

1 

9 

10 

20 

Total 

3 

6 

15 

18 

42 

p level  . 12 


In  addition,  a strong  trend  showed  that  FCs  who  did 
not  play  hookey  often  reported  that  their  parents  had  higher 
school  expectations  for  them.  Also,  significantly  more  sub- 
jectr  who  were  low  in  participation  in  illegal  activities,  and 
significantly  more  subjects  who  were  low  on  the  scale  of  "total 
hot  water"  saw  their  parents  as  having  either  medium  or  high 
school  expectations  (Tables  10.44  and  10.45). 


TABLE  10.44 

Perceived  Parental  School  Expectations  Vs . Illegal  Acts 

FC*  s Report  of  Parents  * School  Expectations 


Illegal  Acts 

Low 

Medium /High 

Total 

Low 

0 

23 

23 

Medium/High 

3 

13 

21 

Total 

8 

36 

44 

p level 

.003  ** 

TABLE  10.45 


Perceived  Parental  School  Expectation  Vs.  Total  Hot  Water 


FC's  Report  of  Parents  * School  Expectations 


Total  Hot  Water 

Low 

Medium/ High 

Total 

Low 

1 

27 

28 

Medium/ High 

5 

9 

.14 

Total 

6 

36 

42 

p level 

.025 

Thus,  it  appears  that  getting  into  trouble  was  even  more  strongly 
related  to  the  subjects'  judgements  of  his  parents',  than  his 
teachers'  school  expectations  for  him..  The  "hot  water"  variables 
were  the  most  powerfully  related  to  FC's  judgements  of  school 
expectations  than  any  other  group  of  variables.  The  effects 
were  such  that  lower  incidence  of  trouble  was  related  to  reports 
of  higher  expectations.  We  did  not  find  that  those  FCs  who 
were  high  trouble  makers  or  who  played  a lot  of  hookey  judged 
their* parents  or  teachers  as  having  significantly  lower  school 
expectations  for  them.  This  situation  is  reminiscent  of  many 
of  the  dropout-stay  in  results  in  which  the  data  was  more 
helpful  and  powerful  in  describing  attributes  of  these  subjects 
who  stayed  in,  than  those  who  dropped  out  of  school. 


School  Performance; 

Grades,  Hookey,  and  "Hot  Water" 

Many  references  have  been  made  in  preceding  sections  to 
school  grades,  hookey,  and  the  various  measures  of  "hot  water" , 
as  they  relate  to  dropping  out  and  school  aspirations  and 
expectations.  In  this  section  we  will  review  findings  which 
have,  to  do  specifically  with  school  behaviors  as  they  relate 
to  each  other,  arid  to  the  areas  of  family,  self-concept,  racial 
identity  and  work. 


Grades  and  Family 


Trends  were  found  which  showed  that  higher  school 
performance  (as  measured  by  grades)  was  associated  with  higher 
quality  of  family  life,  reports  of  greater  emotional  support 
from  parents,  positive  relationship  with  father  (absent  or 
present),  the  existence  of  adult  males  who  are  close  to  FC, 
and  the  availability  of  male  models  for  FC.  As  Tables  10.46a 
to  10.50  show,  father  absence  or  presence  per  se  was  not  re- 
lated to  grades.  Of  these  variables,  quality  of  family  life 
and  parental  supportiveness  were  most  strongly  related  to 
grades;  relationship  with  father  was  next  in  importance.  The 
existence  of  close  males  to  FC  is  only  associated  with  grades 
in  1967.  It  is  interesting  that  none  of  these  family  variables 
were  associated  powerfully  enough  with  school  grades  to  be 
statistically  significant.  One  exception  to  this  was  the  finding 
that  significantly  more  FCs  who  failed  or  had  "D"  averages  in 
1967  came  from  homes  which  were  excessively  stressful  in  quality. 


TABLE  10.46a 

Nature  of  FC1 s Relationship  with  Present 
or  Absent  Father  Vs.  June  67  Grades 


June  67  Grades0 


Nature  of  FC's  Relation- 
ship with  Present  or  Ab-- 


sent  Father 

Fail 

D 

C 

B-/B 

B+/A 

Total 

Negative 

1 

5 

6 

Neutral 

1 

2 

6 

2 

1 

12 

Positive 

2 

16 

8 

26 

Total 

1 

5 

27 

10 

1 

44 

P 

level 

not 

significant 

°In  1967  there  were  no  dropouts 
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TABLE  10.46b 

Nature  of  FC  * s Relationship  with  Present 
or  Absent  Father  Vs . June  1967  Grades 


June  1967  Grades0 


Nature  of ; FC ’s  Relation- 


ship  with  Present  or  Ab- 
sent Father 

Fail  and  D 

► 

C 

B through  A 

Total 

Negative 

1 

5 

6 

Neutral 

3 

6 

3 

12 

Positive 

2 

16 

8 

. 26  . 

Total 

6 

27 

11 

44 

p level 

not  significant 

°In  1967  there  were  no  dropouts 

TABLE 

10.47 

FC’s  Perception 

of  Number 
June  67 

of  Males 
Grades 

Close  to  Him  Vs . 

June  67  Grades0 

FC's  Perception  of 
Number  of  Males  Close 
to  Him. 

Fail  D 

C 

B-/B  B+/A  Total 

No  Males 

4 

2 

3 

1 

10 

Few  Males 

1 2 

30 

10 

1 

44 

Many  Males 

1 

1 

2 

Total 

1 6 

33 

14 

2 

56 

p level  not  significant 
0 In  1967  there  were  no  dropouts 
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TABLE  10.48 

Father  Present  or  Not  Vs . June  67  Grades 
June  67  Grades0 

Father  Present  or  Not  Fail  D C B-/B  B+/A,  Total 


Absent 

4 

13  7 

1 

25 

Present 

1 2 

20  7 

1 

31 

Total 

1 6 

33  14 

2 

56 

p level 

not  significant 

°In  1967  there  were 

no  dropouts 

TABLE 

10.49 

FC’s  Perception  of 

Number  of  Males  Close 
June  68  Grades 

to  Him 

Vs. 

June  68 

Grades 

FC’s  Perception  of 
Number  of  Males 
Close  to  Him 

Dropout 

Fail 

D C B-/B 

B+/  A 

Total 

No  Males 

5 

3 3 

11 

Few  Males 

4 

2 

7 21  4 

38 

Many  Males 

1 

. 1 . 

Total 

10 

2 

7 24  7 

50 

p level  not  significant 
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TABLE  10-50 


Quality  of  Family  Life  Vs . June  67  Grades 


June  67  Grades0 


Quality  of  Family  Life 


Fail/D/Dropout  B or  Better  Total 


Escessively 
Stressful 
Family  Situation 


5 


3 


8 


Above  Average 
Family  Situation 


5 


5 


Total 


5 


8 


13 


p level  .05  * 


°In  1967  there  were  no  dropouts;  extreme  categories  only  used  in 
this  table. 


This  is  especially  important  in  light  of  other  research  on 
school  performance  and  dropping  out  which  shows  that  family 
factors  (father  absence  in  particular)  have  significant  influ- 
ences on  how  well  a student  does  in  school  (Cervantes  1966, 
Bullock  1967,  Varner  1967).  In  addition these  and  other  studies 
generally  point  out  that  family  factors  are  more  powerful  in 
explaining  early  as  opposed  to  late  school  performance  and 
school  withdrawal.  While  we  did  find  that  family  factors  were 
associated  more  strongly  with  early  school  leaving,  we  did  not 
find,  that  in  general,  family  factors  were  of -great  importance 
in  these  areas.  In  addition,  while  father  absence  or  presence 
in  itself  did  not  relate  at  all  to  school  performance  or  dropping 
out,  we  found  that  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  father  as  it 
interacted  with  other  variables  such  as  self-esteem,  initiator- 
reactor  and  relationship  with  father,  did  have  significant 
effects  in  terms  of  dropping  out.  It  is  hoped  that  family 
influences  on  school  behavior  can  be  further  sortel  out  when 
they  are  looked  at  as  part  of  a complex  dynamic  of  variables.* 


* It  should  be  noted  here  that  there  were  no  direct  relationships 
found  between  school  grades  and  IQ  level. 


Grades  and  "Hot  Water" 


We  found  in  general  that  "hot  water"  related  more 
powerfully  to  school  performance  than  to  dropping  out. 

Table  10.51  shows  that  students  with  1967  grades  of  C or  above 
were  significantly  lower  in  school  defiance;  none  of  the  FCs 
with  F's  or  D's  of  that  year  were  low  in  school  defiance.  A 
similar  significant  trend  was  found  for  1969  grades  (Table  10.52) 
Tables  10.53  - 10.56  all  indicate  inverse  relationship  between 
trouble  in  and  out  of  school,  and  school  grades.  All  of  these 
tables  show  that  the  students  with  the  highest  grades  tend  to 
be  in  less  trouble;  also,  while  students  with  low  grades  are  not 
usually  low  in  trouble,  they  are  not  always  strikingly  higher  in 
trouble  than  other  FCs.  Tables  10.57  and  10.58  show  that 
students  with  higher  grades  also  play  less  hookey;  however,  the 
students  with  the  lowest  grades  did  not  "hook"  significantly 
more  frequently. 


TABLE  10.51 

FC*s  Defiance  of  School  Authorities  and  Destruction 
of  School  Property  Vs.  June  67  Grades 

June  67  Grades” 

FC’s  Defiance  of  School 
Authorities  and  Destruc- 
tion of  School  Property  Fail,  D C and  Above  Total 

Low  Defiance. 

■ High  Defiance  7 


Total  7 27  34 

p level  .005  ** 

°In  1967  there  were  no  dropouts 


20  20 
7 ' 14 
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TABLE  10.52 

PC's  Defiance  of  School  Authorities  and  Destruction 
of  School  Property  Vs.  Academic  Grade  Averages  for  1969 

Academic  Grade  Averages  for  1969 


PC's  Defiance  of  School 
Authorities  and  Destruc- 


tion  of  School  Property 

Dropout,  Fail 

D and  C 

Total 

Low  Defiance 

8 

12 

20 

High  Defiance 

12 

4 

.16  . 

Total 

20 

16 

36 

p level  , 

,05  * 

TABLE  10.53 

Total  Hot 

Water  Vs . June 

67'  Grades 

June  67  Grades 0 

Total  Hot  Water— Weighted 
Frequence  of  FC’s  Partici- 
pation in  Activities  ' Likely 
to  Get  Him  into  Trouble 
in  and  out  of  School 

Fail,  D 

C and  Above 

Total 

Low 

20 

20 

Medium 

1 

21 

22 

High 

6 

8 

14 

Total 

7 

49 

56 

p level  .0004  *** 

extremes  significant  at  .001  *** 


'In  1967  there  were  no  dropouts 
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TABLE  10.54 

Total  Hot  Water  Vs.  June  67  Grades 


June  67  Grades0 


Total  Hot  Water — 

Weighted  Frequency  of 
FC's  Participation  in 
Activities  Likely  to 
Get  Him  into  Trouble 

in  and  out  of  School  Fail  D C B-/B  B+/A  Total 


Low 

22 

12 

2 

36 

High 

1 

6 11 

2 

20 

Total 

1 

6 33 

14 

2 

56 

p level  .005 

ivk 

°In  1967  there  were  no  dropout 

s 

TABLE  10.55 

Non-School 

Hot 

Water  Vs. 

June  67 

Grades 

June  67 

Grades0 

Non-School  Hot  Water- 
Weighted  Frequency  of  FC’s 
Participation  in  Activities 
Likely  to  Get  Him.  into 
Trouble  Outside  of  School 

Fail,  I) 

C . 

.B,  A.  . 

Total 

Low 

2 

20 

14 

36 

High 

5 

13 

2 

. 20 .... 

Total 

7 

33 

16 

56 

p level  . 02  * 

extremes  significant  at  .025  * 
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TABLE  10.56 


I 

I 


Weighted  Frequency  of  FC's  Commission  of  Specified 
Illegal  Acts  Vs.  June  67  Grades 


June  67  Grades0 


' 


11 

0 


Weighted  Frequency  of 
FC's  Commission  of 


Specified  Illegal  Acts 

Fail 

D 

C 

B-/B 

B+/A 

Total 

Low 

1 

18 

11 

2 

32 

Medium 

2 

10 

3 

15 

High 

4 

5 

9 

Total 

1 

6 

33 

14 

2 

56 

P 

level 

.04 

* 

°In  1967  there  were  no  dropouts 


TABLE  10.57 

How  Often  Does  FC  Play  Hookey  Vs ■ June  68  Grades 


' June  68  Grades  . 

How  Often  Does  FC 

Play  Hookey  . Drop  out  Fail . . D . C . Br/B  . B+/A . . Tcital 

Never  3 1 15  4 23 

Once  or  Twice  227  1 12 

Often  4 , .3'-;  :1 . . . 1 . . . . 9 

Total  7 2 6 23  6 ' 44 

. p level  .027  * 
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TABLE  10.58 


H >w  Often  Does 

FC  Play  Hookey 

Vs.  June  68 

Grades 

June  68  Grades 

How  Often  Does  FC 
Play  Hookey 

Drop  out/ 
Fail/D 

C and  Over 

Total 

Never 

4 

19 

23 

Once  or  Twice 

4 

8 

12 

Often 

7 

. . 2 . 

9 

Total 

15 

29 

44 

p level  .006.  ** 


Grades  and  Self-Concept 

In  our  earlier  discussion  of  dropping  out  and  self- 
concept,  we  traced  and  compared  the  grade  point  averages  of  the 
"can/practice"  FCs  and  the  "can't/natural"  FCs.  We  showed  that 
while  proportionately  more  "can/practice"  FCs  had  higher  grades 
in  1967,  members  of  this  group  also  had  a proportionately  higher 
dropout  rate  by  1969.  We  also  found,  by  looking  at  the  variable 
"can-can* t"  change  alone,  that  in  1967  there  was  a trend  for  the 
can  change  FCs  to  have  higher  grades.  Again  by  1969  proportionately 
more  of  the  can  change  FCs  had  dropped  out.  While  these  findings 
are  suggestive  and  interesting,  further  investigation  is  needed 
to  trace  in  detail  exactly  what  happens  to  the  students  who  feel 
that  they  can  make  desired  changes  and  most  of  whom  believe  that 
these  changes  can  come  about  through  their  own  efforts,  that 
leads  them  to  doing  poorly  in  school  and  ultimately  to  drop  out. 

As  we  will  see  later,  the  "car."  change  FCs  tend  to  play  more 
hookey  and  are  rated  higher  in  school;  defiance.  However,  these 
may  just  be  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  school  environ- 
ment, and  while  they  may  account  in  some  cases  for  the  manifest 
and  immediate  reason  for  leaving  school,  they  are  not  really 
helpful  in  explaining  underlying  causes  for  dropping  out. 


Tables  10.59  and  10.60  below  indicate,  that  the 
"withdrawn",  "conformists"  and  "cool  guys"  have  consistently 
higher  grades  than  the  "smart"  and  "tough  guys".  These  results 
are  not  at  all  surprising,  or  divergent  from  other  findings 
which  concern  the  relationships  between  strategic  styles  and 
school  behavior. 


TABLE  10.59 

June  67  Grades  Vs.  Strategic  Style 


Strategic  Style 

June  67  Cool  Smart  Tough 

Grades®  Guy  Guy  Guy  Conformist  Withdrawn  Total 


Fail 

D 2 4 6 

\ 

C 13  7 1 11  1 33 

. B-/B  5 3 3 3 14 

. . . B+/A 1 , 1 . 2 

Total  19  " 12  .5  14  5 55 

p level  .008  ** 

°In  1967  there  were  no  dropouts 
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: TABLE  10.60 

June  68  Grades  Vs . Strategic  Style 


Strategic  Style 


June  68 
Grades 

Cool 

Guy 

Smart 

Guy 

Tough 

Guy 

Conformist 

Withdrawn 

Total 

Dropout 

1 

4 

4 

1 

10 

Fail 

1 

1 

2 

D 

1 

1 

4 

6 

C 

7 

7 

1 

8 

1 

24 

B-/B 

4 

1 

2 

7 

B+/A 

Total 

14 

13 

6 

13 

3 

49 

p level  .067 


5. 


Grades  and  Racial  Identity 

As  we  mentioned  in  the  section  on  dropouts,  it  was 
found  that  significantly  more  FCs  who  were  rated  high  on  com- 
bined racial  identity  were  either  dropouts,  had-F,  or  D grade 
point  averages  in  1969.  Table  10.60  below,  also  tells  us  that 
FCs  with  C and  B averages  tended  to  score  low  on  racial 
identity.  We  have  also  pointed  out  that  FCs  who  were  rated 
lower  on  racial  identity  tended  to  report  that  their  teachers 
had  higher  school  expectations  for  them.  Further  investigation 
is  necessary  to  see  if  a real  interaction  exists  between  these 
factors  of  school  performance,  teacher  expectations  and  racial 
identity.  If  we  could  find  convincing  evidence  of  such  an  inter- 
action, it  would  provide  very  revealing  and  important  information 
about  possible  conflicts  between  doing  well  in  school  and  the 
individual’s  development  of  racial  identity.  We  would  be 
further  interested  to  see  how  the  adolescent  perceives  and  arti- 
culates this  source  of  tension,  and  the  different  ways  in  which 
he  chooses  to  deal  with  it. 
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TABLE  10.61 

Academic  Grade  Average  for  69  Vs . Combined  Race  Identity 

Combined  Race  Identity 


Academic  Grade  Average  for  69 

Low 

High 

Total 

Fail/Dropout/D 

15 

20 

35 

C/B 

16 

5 . . . 

. 21 

Total 

31 

25 

56 

p level  .05  * 
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Grades  and  Work 


There  was  a trend,  as  shown  in  Table  10.62  for  more  FCs  with 
higher  grades  to  aspire  to  managerial  and  professional  occupations. 
(Since  grades  were  generally  low  for  the  entire  sample,  and  got  in- 
creasingly lower  over  the  three  years,  the  meaningful  split  in  high 
and  low  grades  falls  between  those  FCs  who  have  above  or  below  a "C" 
average).  It  is  interesting  and  curious,  however,  that  approximately 
half  of  the  FCs  with  the  highest  grades  in  1968  listed  occupations 
which  were  categorized  as  craftsmen  or  operative.  The  concentration 
of  subjects  in  this  category  who  had  B averages  is  only  slightly  lower 
than  the  proportion  of  FCs  who  failed  and  dropped  out  and  who  also 
chose  occupations  at  this  low  SES  level.  Thus  the  strength  of  this 
table  comes  largely  from  the  high  proportion  of  "C"  students  who  chose 
professional  occupations.  We  indicated  earlier  that  some  FCs  with 
the  highest  grades  finally  dropped  out  and  that  these  students  tended 
to  have  certain  self-concept  attributes  such  as  "can"  change  and 
"practice.1'  We  also  found  that  many  "can"  change  FCs  chose  occupations 
categorized  as  crafts  or  skilled  labor.  Thus,  there  is  evidence  that 
at  least  some  of  the  above  average  students  are  not  interested  in  up- 
wardly mobile  jobs,  and  we  expect  that  these  students  also  have  a sense 
of  control  and  mastery  over  their  lives,  and/or  are  high  in  racial 
identity.  In  other  words,  we  might  argue  that  these  students  who  do 
well  in  school  and  aspire  to  non-professional  jobs,  are  not  necessarily 
potential  "underachievers."  Instead  we  suspect  that  they  have  assessed 
their  opportunities  and  have  made  choices  accordingly,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  might  have  a strong  sense  of  agency,  and/or  a relatively  well 
developed  black  identity.  In  fact,  when  we  looked  briefly  at  these 
individual  cases,  we  found  that  each  one  was  either  a "can"  change, 
"practice",  or  "high  race"  FC  . » further  in-depth  investigation  is 

required  to  see  why  these  particular  FCs  have  made  these  choices,  es- 
pecially since  the  remaining  students  with  the  highest  grades  are  simi- 
lar on  these  self-concept  traits.  We  expect,  moreover,  that  it  is  the 
"C”  average  students  who  have  less  of  a sense  of  control  over  their 
lives  and  lower  racial  identity  who  ultimately  comprise  the  largest 
proportion  of  studefits  who  stay  in  school. 

TABLE  10.62 

Social-Economic  Status:  FC's  First  Job  Choice  And  his  June  68  Grades 


Social-Economic  Status: 
FC’s  First  Job  Choice 


Dropoift' 


June  68  Grades 

Fail  D C B-/B  B+/A  TOTALS 


Craftsman,  Operative 

Manager 

Clerical 

Professional 





1 

1 


1 3 

1 

3 1 

2 17 


3 

2 


13 


:'-v  2 


O 

ERIC 


TOTALS 


9 


290 


7 23 


1 ; ■ ' ■■  : . 


7 48 

p level  .066 


co  to  r> 
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In  an  earlier  section  we  spoke  about  the  presence  of  harmony 
between  school  aspirations  and  expectations  and  between  first  and  ideal 
job  choices.  We  indicated  that  the  FCs  who  expressed  such  congruence 
in  their  feelings  would  be  more  likely  to  stay  in  school  and  would  be 
more  "well  adjusted"  emotionally.  Table  10.63  indicates  that  the  "C" 
average  students  are  significantly  more  likely  to  have  first  job 
choices  which  are  equal  in  status  to  their  ideal  choices.  It  is  also 
apparent  that  the  best  students  are  more  similar  to  the  worst  students 
and  dropouts,  in  that  proportionately  more  of  them  have  ideal  jobs 
which  are  higher  in  status  than  their  first  job  choices.  Again,  fur- 
ther investigation  is  needed  before  any  clear  explanation  can  be  made. 
It  will  be  especially  important  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  an  ideal 
job  to  the  individual,  and  the  extent  to  which  this  ideal  job  becomes 
a viable  force  in  future  decisions  and  present  behaviors.  We  suspect 
that  -there  is  a range  of  how  seriously  the  FCs  consider  their  ideals 
and  fantasies,  and  consequently  a wide  variety  of  roles  that  such 
fantasies  play  in  their  lives. 


TABLE  10.63 

Social-Economic  Status  Discrepancy  Between  FC’s  First  Job  Choice  and 
FC's  Ideal  Job  Choice  (Group  Prestige)  and  FC's  June  68  Grades 

-Social-Economic.  Status 
Discrepancy.Be tween  FC ' s 

First  Job  Choice  and  FC’s  June  68  Grades 

Ideal  Job  Choice  (Group  ' . 

Prestige)  Dropout  Fail  D _ C B-/B  B+/A  TOTALS 

Ideal  Lower  Than 

First  Job  Choice  2 3 5 

First  Job  Choice 

Lower  Than  Ideal  5 2 6 3 3 19 

First  Job  Choice  2 17  3 22 

Same  as  Ideal 


TOTALS  9 2 6 23  6 46 


p level  .012* 

Hookey 

... found  no  significant  associations  between  family  variables 
and  hookey.  We  did  find,  however,  two  interesting  and  powerful  trends: 
FCs  who  did  not  have  negative  relationships  with  their  fathers  tended 


to  "hook”  less,  and  FCs  who  had  at  least  some  close  relationships  with 
adult  males  also  tended  to  play  less  hookey.  In  addition,  there  was 
a trend  for  father  absent  FCs  to  play  more  hookey.  Thus  it  appears 
that  while  general  family  support  and  quality  of  family  life  are  more 
strongly  related  to  in-school  behaviors  such  as  getting  good  grades 
and  getting  into  trouble,  relationships  with  the  father  and  other  men 
•are  more  strongly  associated  with  school  withdrawal.  This  is  consonant 
with  our  earlier  discussion  of  father  presence  as  it  interacted  with 
self-esteem  and  staying  in  school. 

Returning  now  to  other  self-concept  measures,  the  following 
tables  all  show  that  FCs  who  feel  that  they  cannot  change  traits, 
abilities,  and  skills  that  they  would  like  to,  and  most  of  whom  also 
feel  that  change  can  only  come  about  through  an  alteration  of  a natural 
characteristic,  all  play  less  hookey.  Further,  those  subjects  who 
express  that  change  is  possible  and  within  their  control,  tend  to 
have  higher  rates  of  school  absenteeism,  as  can  be  seen  in  Tables 
10.64-10.67. 


TABLE  10.64 

FC's  View  of  the  Modifiability  of  his  Inferior  Abilities  and  Skills 
Through  Practice  -vs-  How  Often  Does  FC  Play  Hookey 

FC’s  View  of  the  Modifiability  of  His 
Inferior  Abilities  and  Skills  Through 
Practice 


How  Often  Does  FC  Play  Hookey  Can  Change  Can’t  Change TOTALS 


Never 

12 

9 

21 

Once  or  Twice 

9 

2 

11 

Often 

8 

8 

TOTALS 

29 

11 

40 

p level  .05* 
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TABLE  10.65 


FC’s  View  of  the  Modifiability  of  His  Inferior  Abilities  and  Skills 
Through  Practice  -vs-  How  Often  Does  FC  Play  Hookey 

FCfsJ'View  of  the  Modifiability  of 
His  Inferior  Abilities  and  Skills 
Through  Practice 


How  Often  Does  FC  Play  Hookey  Can  Change  Can*t  Change  TOTALS 

Does  not  Play  Hookey  12  9 21 

Plays  Hookey  17  2 19 

TOTALS  29  11  40 


p level  .053* 

TABLE  10.66 

Reactors  Who  Can  or  Can't  Change  -vs-  How  Often  Does  FC  Play  Hookey 

Reactors  Who  Can — *Cari*t  Change 

How  Often  Does  FC  Play  Hookey  Can  Can’t  TOTALS 

Never  4 12  16 


Once  or  Twice 

8 

3 

11 

Often 

6 

3 - 

9 

TOTALS'*  V 

18 

18 

36 

p level 

.027* 

TABLE  10.67 

Reactors  Who  Can  or  Can't  Change 

-vs-  How.  . 

Often  Does  FC  Play  Hookey 

Reactors 

Who  Can--Can ’ t 

Change 

How  Often  Does  FC  Play  Hookey 

Can 

Can’t : 

TOTALS i 

No  Hookey 

■ "-t'  4 - 

12 

16 

Yes  Hookey 

14 : 

-6 

20 

totals  .T:" 

18 

18 

36 

p level  .019* 


We  mentioned  earlier  that  previous  studies  of  school  dropouts 
(see  Varner,  1967  for  a review  of  this  literature),  found  that  degree 
of  school  absenteeism  is  a powerful  predictor  of  school  withdrawal. 

We  said  that  this  discovery  is  really  no  more  than  the  isolation  of  a 
symptom  that  indicates  dissatisfaction  with  school.  The  present  data, 
however,  has  revealed  that  certain  personality  dynamics  which  have  to 
do  primarily  with  "fate"  control  and  sense  of  agency,  are  significantly 
tied  to  such  withdrawal.  Thus,  while  we  found  no  direct,  significant 
relationship  between  hookey  and  dropping  out,  we  did  find  that  subjects 
who  were  most  likely  to  stay  in  or  drop  out  on  the  basis  of  certain 
self-concept  findings,  showed  patterns  of  playing  hookey  which  were 
consonant  with  findings  related  to  total  school  withdrawal.  It  has  yet 
to  be  discovered  how  and  why  such  personality  types  react  to  the  school 
environment  in  these  ways.  However,  we  have  been  able  to  move  beyond 
previous  work  in,  at  least,  beginning  to  identify  some  of  the  dynamic 
interactions  of  the  individual  arid  his  environment  which  result  in 
dropping  out  or  staying  in  school. 

Two  tables  cited  above  (10.57  and  10.58)  show  the  predictable 
result  tht  students  who  do  better  in  school  are  also  absent  less  fre- 
quently. In  addition,  we  found  that  those  FCs  whose  first  job  choice 
was  equal  in  status  to  their  ideal  job  choice  played  hookey  signif- 
icantly less  (Table  10.66).  Again  this  finding  supports  our  earlier 
discussion  of  "harmony"  and  satisfaction.  This  table  also  shows  that 
FCs  with  first  job  choices  lower  in  status  than  their  ideal  choices 
tend  to  play  hookey  more  frequently.  Perhaps  it  is  these  subjects 
who  are  most  actively  frustrated  by  their  ideal  choices  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  attaining  them,  and  is  in  turn  related  to  the  frustration 
of  going  to  school  every  day  with  the  feeling  that  school  will  not 
help  them  to  attain  these  ideal  goals.  It -is  interesting  that  a 
strong  trend  was  found  which  showed  that  these  subjects  who  indicated 
that  they  would  like  to  "make  a million  dollars"  or  become  "president 
of  the  United  States"  played  more  hookey  than  those  subjects  who 
listed  more  specific  occupations  for  their  ideal  job  choices.  We 
would  predict  then  that  those  FCs  who  wanted  the  former  type  of 
ideal  "job"  and  who  placed  some  real  value  on  attaining  it  (which 
might  be  expressed  in  a variety  of  direct  or  indirect  ways),  would 
be  more  likely  to  feel  frustrated  with  school,  and  possibly  then  more 
prone  to  school  withdrawal. 
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TABLE  10.68 

Social-Economic  Status  Discrepancy  Between  FC’s  First  Job  Choice  and 


FC's, Ideal  Job  Choice  (Group  Prestige)  -vs-  How  Often  Does 


Hookey 

Social-Economic  Status  Discrepancy 
Between  FC's  First  Job  Choice  and 

How  Often  Does  FC  Play  Hookey 

FC’s„Ideal  Job  Choice. (Group  Prestige) 

No  Hookey  Yes  Hookey  TOTALS 

Ideal  Lower  Than  First 

2 4 6 

First  Lower  Than  Ideal 

6 14  20 

First  Same  as  Ideal 

16  8 24 

TOTALS 

24  26  50 

p level  . 04* 


School  Trouble  and  Non  School  Trouble 

In  the  following  section  we  will  discuss  factors  associated 
primarily  with  school  trouble,  that  have  hot' yet  been  reported,  and 
will*' make  only  occasional; references  -to  non-school  "hot  water. " We 
have  already  dealt  with  dropping  out,  grades  and  educational  aspirations 
as  they  relate  to  school, defiance.  We  turn  now  to  associations  with 
family,  self-concept  and  race  variables. 

The  following  correlations  indicate  relationships  between 
our  measure  of  school  defiance  and  variables  which  deal  with. non- 
school  "hot  water":  school  defiance  and  participation  in  illegal 

activities  (r+. 589,  p level  less  than  .01);  school  defiance  and  fight- 
ing (r*  .130,  p level  not  significant);  school  defiance  and  non-school 
hot  water  ( r-  = .349,  p level  less  than  .01).  Thus*  we  find  that 
being  disruptive  in  school  is  highly  related  to  out-of-school  trouble- 
making  activities. 

Unfortunately,  we  were  able  to  get  accounts  of  the  degree 
and  nature-  of  punishment  incurred  by  FCs  due  to  school  defiance,  for 
less  than  half  the  sample.  Keeping  this  limitation  in  mind,  we  found 
significant  correlations  (all  p levels  less  than  .01)  between  school 
punishment  and  school  defiance  (r  = .589),  and  between  school  punish- 
ment and  the,  combined  measure  of  non— school  hot  water  (r  — .447).  We 
will  return  below  to  further  findings  which  have  to  do  with  school 


punishment!,  1 . 

295 
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School  Defiance  and  Family  Variables 

FCs  who  were  rated  as  either  low  or  medium  in  school  defiance 
tended  to  come  from  homes  rated  higher  in  parental  support. 


TABLE  10.69 


School  Defiance  -vs-  Family  Support 

School  Defiance 


Family  Support 

Low 

Meditim 

High 

TOTAL 

Low 

3 

2 

5 

10 

Medium 

4 

9 

2 

15 

High 

7 

5 

1 

13 

TOTALS 

14 

16 

8 

38 

p level 

.05* 

Further,  we  found  that  FCs  who 
cessively  stressful,  tended  to 

had  families 
be  higher  in 

which  were  rated 
school  defiance. 

as  ex- 

TABLE  10.70 

School  Defiance  -vs-  Quality  of  Family  Life 

‘School  Defiance 


Quality  of  Family  Life 

Low 

High' 

TOTAL 

Excessive  Strain 

5 

10 

15 

Average 

13 

6 

19 

Above  Average 

4 

0 

4 

TOTALS  . ‘''.'Vi  '■  j '"•••  / 

22 

16  , 

. 38 

p level  less  th£ 

I 


.024 
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In  contrast  with  trends  associated  with  hookey,  no  relationships  were 
found  between  school  defiance  and  any  of  the ^variables  that  dealt  with, 
the  father  or  with  other  adult  males.  This  lends  further  evidence  to 
our  earlier  observation  that  general  family  support  is  closely  tied 
with  doing  well  in  school,  while  father-related  factors  are  more  bound 
up  to  school  withdrawal.  We  did  find,  however,  a significant  assoc- 
iation between  father's  occupation  and  school  defiance;  more  sons  of 
craftsmen  (which  was  the  highest  SES  occupational  group  held  by  the 
fathers)  were  lower  in  school  defiance  (cited  above  as  Table  6.1). 

That  table  also  shows  that  sons  of  unskilled  laborers  were  with  one 
exception  all  rated  as  high  in  school  defiance.  It  is  interesting 
and  perhaps  related,  that  FCs  who  aspired  to  occupations  which  were 
lower  than,  or  equal  to,  the  status  of  the  job  choices  they  reported 
their  fathers  wanted  them  to  have,  were  significantly  higher  in  school 
defiance  than  those  FCs  who  had  higher  aspirations  than  their  fathers 
were  reported  to  hold  for  them  (Table  10.69). 


TABLE  10.71 

Social-Economic  Status  Discrepancy  Betxgeen  FC's  First  Job  Choice  and 
Father's  Job  Choice  for  FC  (Groupu> Prestige)  -vs-  FC's  Defiance  of 
School  Authorities  and  Destruction  of  School  Property. 

Social-Economic  Status  Discrepancy 

Between  FC’s  First  Job  Choice  and  FC's  Defiance  of  School  Authorities 

Father ’sl  Job  Choice  for  FC  (Group  and  Destruction  of  School  Property 

Prestige)  ~ Low  _ V High-Medium  TOTALS 

FC  Lower  Than  Parent/ 

FC  Same  as  Parent  3 14  17 

FC  Higher  Than  Parent  7 3-  10 


TOTALS  10  17  27 

....  ..  ' ' : p level  .01** 

School  Defiance,  School  Punishment  and  Self-Concept v 

A trend  showed  that  of  those  FCs  who  were,  rated  as  high  in 
school  defiance,-  75%  were  classified  as  "can"  change.  This  finding  is 
consistent"  with  many  of  our  previous  reports?' of  the  "can"  change  FCs./1 
In  addition,  we  found  that  withdrawn,  conformist  and-  cool  guy  FCs  were 
significantly  lower  in  school  defiance  if  they  stayed  in  school,  and 
tended' to  be  higher  in  defiance  if  they  dropped  out.  Further,  a non- 
significant trend  showed  that  the  tough  and  smart  guys  who  stayed  in 
v were;^lower  in  school  defiance  than r.those  who  dropped  out.  Again,  it 
. is  difficult  to  say  whether  these  variations  in  school  defiance  can 


explain  dropping  out.  It  seems  more  likely  that  school  defiance  is 
a part  of  school  dissatisfaction,  and  is  one  of  many  interacting  factors 
which  lead  an  individual  to  stay  in  or  leave  school. 

The  table  below  shows  that  regardless  of  school  staying  or 
leaving,  FCs  labeled  conformist  and  withdrawn  received  significantly 
less  school  punishment  than  members  of  the  other  strategic  style  groups 
(Table  10.70).  It  is  these  two  groups  of  subjects  who  had  the  highest 
rate  of  staying  in  school.  Further,  it  was  interesting  to  discover 
that  FCs  with  low  self-esteem  were  not  punished  more  than  FCs  with  high 
self-esteem  (Table  10.71).  Thus,  the  notion  that  being  negatively 
sanctioned  in  school  leads  to  low  self-esteem  was  not  upheld  by  our 
findings . 

TABLE  10.72 

School  Punishment  -vs-  Strategic  Style 


Strategic  Style 


School  Punishment 

Cool  Smart 

Tough  Conformist 

: Withdrawn 

TOTALS 

Not  Suspended 

1 

2 4 

1 

8 

Suspended 

5 6 

1 2 

14 

TOTALS 

5 7 

3 6 

1 

22 

p level 

.047* 

TABLE  10.73 

School  Punishment 

-Vs-1  Self-Esteem 

Self-Esteem 

School  Punishment 

Low 

Medium 

High 

TOTALS 

Not  Suspended 

5 

2 ' 

1 

8 

Suspended 

■ ' ■ ’*  • • V 

3.4  • 

• 1 

15 

■ ■ t 

■;  ; > v.,  7 / • ' ' / 

. • •/  . ..  _ ; 

: ■■  . ■ /■_  • 5.-"  ); 

• ••• 16  •.  ■ vV-.;.  . 

2 

23 

:-;v , ‘ _’v; ••  o p level  .001  ***  . - 
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Finally,  in  Table  10.72,  we  found  that  those  FCs  who  were 
articulate  about  specific  differences  between  blacks  and  whites,  as 
opposed  to  those  FCs  who  said  that  blacks  and  whites  are  the  same, 
received  significantly  . more  punishment  in  school  (Table  : 10.72). 

This  finding  lends  further  evidence  to  our  earlier  suggestion  that 
a heightened  sense  of  racial'  awareness  is  a trait  which  is  negatively 
sanctioned  in  school.  It  would  be  necessary  here  to  uncover  the 
"justice"  of  these  punishments  in  order  to  describe  more  exactly  how 
those  individuals,  who  are  aware  of  racial  differences,  might  act 
differently  and/or  how  they  are  consequently  treated  differently  by 
their,  teachers. 

TABLE  10.74 
■ ■ ■ * ^ ■ 

School  Punishment  -vs-  Stereotyping — FC's  Statements  About  Racial 
Differences 

Stereotyping — FC’s  Statements  Abotit 
Racial  Differences 

School  Punishment  Yes  Differences  No  Differences  TOTALS 

No  or  Mild  Punishment  1 3 4 

Hit  3 1 4 

Suspended  or-  Expelled.  12  2.  -.  14 


TOTALS 


16 


p level  .055 


CHAPTER  11 


Wt* 


OCCUPATIONAL  ASPIRATIONS 


Earlier,  in  the  introduction  to  chapter  9,  we  mentioned 
that  the  areas  of  race  and  work  were  the  two  we  found  most  difficult 
to  analyze  in  the  present  study.  In  the  case  of  occupational  atti- 
tudes and  aspirations,  a number  of  factors  contribute  to  these 
difficulties:  the  lack  of  clarity  and  resolution  that  one  would 

ordinarily  expect  of  young  adolescents  is  further  compounded  by  the 
inadequacy  of  available  occupational  information,  the  absence  of 
vocational  role  models  particularly  at  the  more  prestigious  and 
professional  levels,  the  realistically-based  doubts  and  fears  about 
work  which  ghetto  youth  must  develop  as  they  see  that  struggles 
and  privations  of  those  around  them,  the  conflict  between  reporting 
to  researchers  the  job  choices  to  which  they  would  like  to  be  able 
to  aspire  unambivalently  and  the  "contingency  plans"  they  have  had 
to  develop  since  they  became  aware  of  the  high  rate  of  frustration 
and  failure  of  the  adults  and  older  contemporaries  in  their 
communities. 

Aside  from  briefly  sketching  some  previously  reported 
findings  in  the  domain  of  occupation,  the  variables  we  will  be 
mainly  concerned  with  relate  to  PC’s  first  and  second  job  choices, 
and  his  ideal  job  choice,  with  particular  reference  to  paternal  and 
to  maternal  influences  on  occupational  aspiration. 


First  Job  Choices 

The  focal's  first  job  choices  are  shown  in  Table  11.1. 

In  some  cases  there  were  discrepancies  between  the  title  of  the 
occupation  given  by  a boy  and  the  actual  work  he  described.  In 
those  cases,  the  occupation  was  classified  by  the  focal  subject1 s 
description  of  the  work  rather  than  the  title. 

Discrepancies  between  the  occupational  titles  given  by 
the  FCs  and  the  actual  work  they  describe  are  relatively  few  but 
are  important  to  discuss  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
relevant  literature  and  research  takes  the  respondent's  job  label 
at  face  value.  Most  of  the  FCs'  confusion  that  we  found  centered 
around  differences  between  the  name  of,  and  actual  work  involved 
in  in  such  occupations  as  "engineer",  "electronics"  (technician  or 
repairman),  "data-processing",  and  "electrician”.  One  boy  aspires 
to  be  an  engineer  - a man  who  "designs  things".  He  also  says  that 
his  father  is  an  "engineer"  and  describes  his  father's  work  as  a 
television  repairman.  .The  term  "electronics"  has  a similar  vague 
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definition;  one  boy,  naming  his  choice  "electronics"  could  not 
explain  at  all  what  sort  of  work  a man  in  this  field  does  while  for 
two  other  boys  it  meant  building  radios  and  radio  and  television 
repair,  respectively. 


One  way  to  understand  this  sort  of  confusion  is  to  look 
upon  the  job's  title  as  a "combination  of  a price  tag  and  a calling 
card"  (Hughes,  1958,  p.42).  The  title  "engineer"  carries  a message 
reading  "skill,  prestige,  high  income,  not  subject  to  loss  by  auto- 
mation, you  too  can  do  it".  The  work  "electronics"  almost  always 
exemplifies  the  "new"  technological  realm  of  work  to  which  the 
corporations  and  job-training  organizations  are  constantly  recruiting 
youngsters  through  the  media,  wall  posters  and  matchbook  covers. 

The  boys  do  get  the  message  that  to  enter  "electronics"  is  to  have 
a "good^job" with  a ,"ftiture" , just  as  all  the  boys (drop-out  or  stay- 
in)  in  this  sample  parrot  sincerely  and  often  earnestly,  the  "don't- 
be-a-dropout"  message  communicated  to  them  by  everyone  from  social 
workers  to  the  singer  James  Brown.  Many  youths  we  have  interviewed 
expressed  the  desire  for  this  kind  of  "good"  job  (electronics) 
without,  really  knowing  the  title's  referent : when  pressed  for  details, 
he  explains  that  he  will  repair  television  sets  - one  job  involving 
"electronics"  which  men  known  to  him  have  successfully  performed. 

This  same  reasoning  could  lead  us  to  conclude  not  that  the  teenager  would 
enjoy  repairing  televisions,  but  that  he  would  like  a more  presti- 
gious title. 

The  sense  of  having  a fixed*  place  is  grinding ... In 
compensation  (for  limited  mobility  opportunities) 
there  is  a considerable  - and  sometimes  pathetic  - 
effort,  if  not  to  lift  oneself,  to  lift  one's 
occupation  by, the  bootstraps. ..The  effort  to 
’professionalize'  work  has  become  the  major  means 
ofv  giving  one’s  job  a badge  of  honorific  quality 
which  the  work  itself  denies. .. individuals  do  not 
say  ’I  am  selling  skillets'  but  'I  am  in  selling...' 

(Bell;-  1956,  pp.  35-36.) 


.In  some  cases  an  FC  might  use  the  same  job  title  - "engineer' 
for  example,  to  describe  both  his  father's  job  and' his  own  job  aspira- 
tions. Ordinarily  he  might  not  then  be  coded  as  upwardly  mobile  in 
reference  to  his  father's  job.  However,  .the  boy  who  says  his  father 
is  an  engineer,  but  whose  work  is  actually  to  repair  televisions  may 
be  expressing  respect- for  his  father  or  wanting  his  father's  work 
to  sound  more  impressive!  by  entitling  him  an  "engineer"  while  himself 
aspiring  to  be  an  "engineer"  of  another  sort.  Most  of  the  examples 
of  discrepancies  between*  FC's  and  parents '^descriptions  of  the 
fathers 'jobs  arise  from  the  focal ' s giving  a higher  level  title  to 
his  father's  job  than  the  actual  job  description  would  merit. 


A note  on  auto  mechanics,  which  along  with  engineering 
and  the  electronics  - data-processing  cluster,  was  the  one  job  most 
frequently  picked.  Its  popularity  is  due  not  only  to  its  being 
a skilled  trade,  but  it  is  obviously  appealing  to  teenage  boys 
who  are  characteristically  fascinated  if  not  obsessed  by  cars  and, 
often  risk  a great  deal  to  be  the  driver  of,  or  doctor  to  a "hog" 
(Cadillac).  Miller  and  Swanson  (1966,  p.  347)  note  in  passing 
that  nearly  all  the  boys  in  their  sample,  both  middle-  and  working- 
class,  chose  this  job  as  a first  or  second  choice  (when  presented 
with  a list  of  jobs  similar  in  status  and  income). 

Antonovsky  and  Lerner  (1959)  found  that  black  youth  in 
an  upstate  New  York  city  of  5,000  had  higher-level  aspirations 
and  more  realistic  projections  of  their  own  work  in  the  future 
than  did  the  white  teenager,  when  social  class  was  held  constant. 

The  authors  found  the  "top  three"  job  levels  (professional,  sem..- 
professional,  and  executive)  very  appealing  to  the  black  youth  at 
the  expense  of  the  skilled  trades  and  small  business . Lawrence 
(1950)  found  a similar  pattern  among  black  tenth-graders  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  popularity  of  these  highest  status  jobs  is  not  con- 
firmed in  our  small  sample,  nor  do  the  FCs  exclude  skilled  trades 
from  consideration.  And  we  would  expect  that  larger  samples, 
likewise,  would  show  less  of  a bias  toward  higher  status  jobs  than 
these  researchers  describe.  This  may  be  because  there  has  been 
a proliferation  of  job-training  programs  for  skilled  trades  and 
an  increase  in  propaganda  regarding  the  availability  of  opportunities 
for  blacks  since  1957  when  Antonovsky  and  Lerner' s field  work  was 
done.  Consequently,  the  status  levels  of  the  occupational  aspira- 
tions of  black  youth  may  be  reduced  and  may  show  greater  variability. 
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TABLE  11.1 


Occupational  First 

Choices 

of  FCs 

Number 

Occupation 

Number- 

Occupation 

4 ; 

Judge;  Lawyer 

1 

Undertaker 

2 

Doctor 

2 

Athlete 

7 

Engineer  (construction) 

1 

T.V.  Salesman 

1 

Real  Estate 

2 

Data  Processing; 

1 

Musician 

Electronics  Technician 

1 

Astronomer 

3 

Electrician 

1 

Weatherman 

2 

"Office  work"  (2) 

2 

Pilot;  Chemist 

2 

Electronics  (repair) 

1. 

Veterinarian 

1 

Small  Market  Owner 

2 

Accountant 

1 

Toolmaker 

4 

Teacher  (including 

1 

Singer 

Draftsman,  Physical 

2 

Mechanic 

Education,  Commercial 

1 

Welder 

Artist) 

1 

Construction  (skilled) 

1 

Social  Worker 

2 

Carpenter 

' \ 

7 

Auto  Mechanic 

First-Vs- 

■Second  Job  Choices  of  FCs 

To  recapitulate  the  case  we  presented  in  the  discussion  of 
Hypothesis  V we  have  been  interpreting  focal's  first  job  choice  as 
more  likely  to  be  related  to  his  aspirations  than  his  real  expecta- 
tions , while  focal's  second  job  choice  was  considered  more  likely  to 
portray  jobs  FC  felt  were  possible  to  attain.  Though  FC's  first 
and  'second  job  choices  are  correlated  significantly  (.38),  this 
interpretation  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  occupational  level 
(prestige)  of  FC's  first  job  choice  correlates  with  the  level  of 
FC's  ideal  job  choice  at  .49*,  whereas  FC's  second  job  choice  is 
not  significantly  correlated  to  his  ideal  job  choice.  This  may  seem 
quite  obvious,  and  it  is:  FC's  second  job  choice  is  clearly  a 

second  choice  which  he  would  not  have  volunteered  had  he  not  been 
asked  to  consider  the  possibility  that  he  might  not  attain  his  first 
choice.  The  main  point  is  that  FCs'  second  job  choices  may  reflect 
the  doubts  they  have  about  their  ambition  and  could  represent  "con- 
tingency plans",  or  aspirations  to  be  sought  when  occupational 
dreams  and  desires  have  been  crushed  or  have  become  unattainable  as 
the  economic  facts  of  life  faced  by  the  black  man  in  America  become 
clearer  to  these  young  men. 

* This  relationship  obtains  whether  or  not  the  "fantasy"  ideal  jobs 
are  included. 
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There  are  also,  as  we  have  shown  in  Chapter  4,  important 
differences  between  focals'  first  and  second  job  choices  in  terms 
of  their  associations  with  demographic  and  familial  variables.  PC's 
first  job  choice**  is  positively  associated  with  his  not  coming 
from  an  extended  family  (.26),  SES  level  of  second  job  choice  (.32), 
level  of  FC's  ideal  job  (.49),  Total  WAIS  or  WISC  IQ  (.30),  WAIS 
or  WISC  Performance  Subscale  [ r (status)  = .31],  with  FC's  feeling 
that  his  relative  lack  of  competence  in  valued  areas  is  the  result 
of  natural  deficiencies  rather  than  factors  he  can  influence  (.32), 
and  with  the  willingness  to  push  a button  (-.30)  which  would  turn 
all  whites  in  America  into  blacks  (and  which,  FC  might  feel,  would 
give  him  better  occupational  prospects) . First  job  choice  is  not 
associated  with  any  father-related  variable  nor  with  any  variable 
associated  with  school. 

Second  job  choice,  however,  has  important  positive 
correlates  with:  father's  occupational  level  as  reported  by  FC 

(.54),  father's  occupational  level  as  obtained  from  parents  during 
the  screening  interview  (.43),  and  school  expectations  C31) . In 
addition  table  11.2  shows  that  the  higher  the  SES  of  FC's  second 
job  choice  the  more  likely  he  is  to. aspire  to  college.  The  strongest 
contributor  to  this  finding  is  a group  of  17  focals  who  want  to 
become  professionals  and  who  aspire  to  college. 

**Occupational  "prestige"  level  is  given  unless  otherwise  noted. 


TABLE  11.2  ' 

FC's  Second  Job  Choice  - Vs  - His 
School  Aspirations 

Second  Job  Choice 

School  Aspirations Blue  Collar  White  Collar/Professional  Total 

High  school  graduate  9 2 11 

or  less 

College  14  20  34 


23  22  45 


p . level  . 05 


304 


I 
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Another  example  of  this  is  the  association  between  focal’s 
second  job  choice  and  quality  of  family  life.  Whereas  FC's  first 
job  choice  is  not  associated  with  either  family  support  or  quality 
of  family  life.  Table  11.3  show  that  those  focals  who  select  blue- 
collar  jobs  as  their  second  choices  tend  to  come  from  families  rated 
as  ’’stressful"  while  Focals  who  choose  white  collar  jobs  or  pro- 
fession tend  to  come  from  families  rated  as  "average"  or  "above 
average"  in  quality  of  family  life.  If  second  job  choice  has  pre- 
viously seemed  to  represent  a limitation  on  occupational  ambitions, 
it  could  be  that  familial  stress  is  one  source  of  the  limitation, 
one  factor  which  could  act  as  a "ceiling"  on  FC’s  job  ambitions. 


TABLE  11.3 


Quality  of  Family  Life  and  FC’s  Second 
Job  Choice 

Quality  of  Family  Life 

FC’s  Second  Job  Choice  Stressful  Average/above  average 


Total 


Blue  Collar  14 

White  Col-la r/-P-ro f e ss-iona-1  6 


11 

21- 


25 

27 


Total 


20  32  52 

p.  level  .05 


Because:  of  the  differences  between  these  two  occupational 
variables,  we  feel  that  past  research  into  the.  occupational  aspirations 
of  black  youth, v particularly  surveys,  may  not  have  discerned  existing 
family  background  effects  that  future  research  design  might  well  pro- 
vide for  the  elicitation  of  both  kinds  of  occupational  preference. 

We  originally  included  second  job  choice  solely  because  of  our  experience 
with  black  youth;  we  have  no  strong  sense  of  whether  the  same  distinc- 
tions should  obtain  for  other  samples  of  youth. 

Aspects  of  job  aspirations  associated  with  parents 

The  high  occupational  aspiration  and  expectation  level  of 
the  black  youth  in  Antonovsky  andfLerner’s  sample  is  more  striking 
when  one  considers  that  the  fathers  of-  these  boys  had  less  prestigious 
and  lower-paying;  jobs  and  were  less  occupationally  mobile  than  were 
the  fathers  of  the  white  boys.  Almost  twice  as,. many  homes  of  the  black 
teenagers  had  been  broken  by  ‘reasons  other  than  death  than  homes  of 
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the  whites,  and  at  an  earlier  age  in  the  teenager's  life.  All  of 
the  above  would  diminish  the  probability  that  the  black  teenager 
in  this  sample  could  look  to  his  father  as  a "success”  or  model 
for  emulation,  in  terms  of  the  larger  society.  Rather  than 
depressing  mobility  strivings,  the  "unsuccessful”  model  may,  as 
these  authors  suggest  and  as  we  had  suggested  earlier,  increase  the 
son's  desire  to  achieve  and  to  excel, 


Gould  (1941)  found  a similar  phenomenon  among  college 
students  of  immigrant  and  lower-status  backgrounds.  Through  a pro- 
cess Gould  labels  "dissociation”,  the  son  tries  to  escape,  by  as 
long  a range  as  possible,  the  fate  of  a father  who  has  been  termed 
or  who  has  come  to  view  himself  as  a "failure”  at  his  work.  Our 
interviews  show  that  some  of  the  FCs'  fathers  themselves  are  active 
agents  in  this  process  by  advising  their  sons  - "Don't  lead  the 
life  I led”,  or  "don't  get  trapped  into  the  same  kind  of  dirty  work 
(or  dead-end  job)  I got  stuck  with”. 


Following  the  above  reasoning,  we  might  have  predicted 
that  the  sons  of  unskilled  workers  would  have  higher,  or  at  least 
as  high  aspirations  as  the  sons  of  skilled  workers.  However,  on 
the  basis  of  the  pilot  interviewing  and  the  work  of  other  researchers, 
we  felt  that  a more  complex  set  of  predictions  was  merited.  Kahl 
(1953),  Simpson  (1962)  and  Gerald  Bell  (1963),  among  others,  have 
stressed  the  role  of  the  parents  affecting  the  aspirations  of  their 
sons.  Both  Bell  and  Simpson  found  higher  parental  aspiration  and 
encouragement  for  their  sons  to  be  a better  predictor  of  high  occu- 
pational aspiration,  in  the  sons  than  parental  social  class.  We  felt 
that  the  kind  of  occupational  encouragement  or  discouragement  parents 
communicated  to  their  children  would  also  be  related  to  their  work 
experiences,  and  more  so  than  the  SES  of  their  jobs.  Let  us  recapi- 
tulate some  of  our  early  discussion  of  Hypothesis  Y,  in  Chapter  4. 

First,  it  was  felt  that  the  father's  job  satisfaction  would 
more  likely  predict  aspects  of  FC's  job  aspirations  than  would  the 
SES  level  of  father’s  occupation.  The  effect  suggested  just  below  - 
that  the  father's  negative  occupational  experiences  could  act  to  elevate 
FC's  aspirations  ana  expectations  received  some  suggestive  support  in 
two  obtained  correlations:  the  more  dissatisfied  FC  perceives  his 

father  to  be  in  his  job,  the  higher  he  perceives  his  father's  occupa- 
tional aspirations  for  him  to  be,  and  the  more  job  dissatisfaction  FC 
perceives  in  his  father,  the  more  FC  feels  that  he  could  attain  his 
ideal  job.  Secondly,  we  did  not  predict  an  association  between  father's 
occupational  SES  and  FC's  first  job  choice  but  predicted  instead  a 
relationship  of  father's  SES  with  FC's  second  job  choice,  since  we 
felt  that  his  second  job  choice  might , be  less  influenced  by  various 
sources  of  "halo” . This  expectation  was  also  confirmed:  no  significant 

association  was  obtained  between  father ' s occupational  level  and  FC's 
first  job  choice,  whereas  a significant  correlation  was  obtained  for 
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the  second  job  choice  and  father’s  occupation,  as  his  son  reported 
it.  (Incidentally,  the  mean  SES  score  of  second  job  choices  is  low- 
er than  the  mean  of  the  first  job  choices.)  In  addition,  the  one 
instance  where  we  expected  that- there  would  be  a positive  rather 
than  an  inverse  relationship  between  father's  job  satisfaction  and 
a focal  job  choice  variable  was  in  the  case  of  FC’s  negative  lob 
choice  where  we  felt  that  FCs  whose  fathers  were  satisfied  in  their 
jobs  would  be  less  likely  to  fear  falling  into  a low  level  job  if 
things  didn't  turn  out  and,  therefore,  predicted  that  they  would 
perceive  their  father's  as  having  higher  negative  job  choices  for 

them.  As  shown  in  Table  4.16,  this  prediction  was  confirmed:  fa- 

ther's perceived  job  satisfaction  was  positively  correlated  with 
level  of  negative  job  choice  (.50). 

As  we  considered  in  greater  detail  in  Chapter  3,  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  mother  in  low-income  class  black  fami- 
lies - especially  with  reference  to  child  rearing  and  aspiration 
formation  h-s  been  constantly  debated  in  the  literature.  Gist  and 
Bennett  (1963)  and  Bennett  and  Gist  (1965)  studying  black  and  white 
Kansas  City  high  school  students  of  all  social  classes,  expected 
such  "matricentrism"  to  evidence  itself  in  the  influence  of  female 
figures,  particularly  the  mother,  upon  black  adolescents'  occupation- 
al aspirations.  They  found  "matricentrism  of  influence"  common  in 
both  black  and  white  students  of  lower-  and  middle-class  backgrounds. 
Only  in  the  upper-class  homes  of  both  races,  were,  fathers,  the.  chief 
influence  upon  their  children's  occupational  choices. 

The  importance  of  fathers  and  other  men  in  influencing  the 
FC's  job  choices  was  strongly  evidenced  in  our  data.  It  was  clear 
that  watching,  talking  to  and  emulating  men  working  at  particular 
jobs  was  a major  source  oif  inspiration  for  the  youth  in  our  sample 
in  choosing  their  own  preference  for  jobs.  However,  it  was  also 
true  that  mothers,  made  job  suggestions  which  influenced,  and  were 
congruent  with,  the  choices  expressed  by  their  sons.  These  findings, 

then,  do  not  confirm  the  expectation  of  matricentric  influence  as  the 
dominant  force  in  the  formation  of  occupational  aspirations. 

Mothers  seem  to  make  as  many  concrete  suggestions  about 
the  kinds  of  jobs  they  would  like  their  sons  to  have  as  do  fathers. 
This  was  surprising  since  we  had  expected  that  many  mothers , especial- 
ly those  who  were  not  working' or  who  had  little  work  experience jj  would 
be  vague  and  non-specific  in  their  occupational  preferences  for  their 
sons.  However,  mothers  were  overrepresented  in  suggesting  jobs  of 
the  "highest  status"  category*,  and  there  was 'a  tendency  for  fathers 

* Mothers- mean  perceived  job  choices  for  focals  are  significantly 
higher  than  those  of  fathers. 


to  suggest  skilled  trades  more  frequently  than  do  the  mothers. 

This  might  be  interpreted  as  above,  by  the  relative  distance  separa- 
ting the  mother  from  the  world  of  man's  work.  The  father's  view 
of  what  jobs  are  available,  their  nature,  and  who  gets  what  job 
is  more  bound  to  the  realities  of  the  work-world  of  which  he  is  a 
part.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mother,  who  knows  this  world  less 
directly,  may  be  less  painfully  aware  of  the  limited  opportunities 
for  black  youth  in  the  higher  occupational  SES  levels.  Hurvitz 
(1964,  p.  106.)  suggests  that  the  working-class  wife,  more  often 
than  her  husband,  holds  "middle-class  values  and  attitudes  as  a re- 
sult of  her  greater  exposure  to  these  through  the  mass  media." 

Such  "middle-class"  attitudes  might,  in  our  sample,  account  for 
large  leaps  in  mobility  and  a preference  on  the  part  of  mothers 
for  their  sons  to  seek  jobs  of  the  highest  status,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  skilled  trades,  which  may  be  more  accessible  to  their  sons 
or  closer  to  their  actual  interests  and  perceived  competencies. 

The  interaction  of  the  mother  and  father  in  an  intact 
home  brings  one  of  the  father's  "outside"  worlds  back  into  the 
home.  Not  only  does  the  father  provide  an  example  of  a man  parti- 
cipating in  "the  world  of  work",  but  he  brings  the  experience  of  this 
world  closer  to  his  children  and  to  his  wife,  who  may  also  transmit 
information  about  the  work  world  to  her  children.  When  the  father 
is  not  living  at  home  this  connection  with  the  work  world  is  in- 
direct. - 

Women  are  less  informed  than  their  husbands  about  the 
range  of  jobs  available,  the  routine,  the  satisfactions  and  frustra- 
tions of  jobs  which  men  commonly  hold.  This  lack  of  information  is, 
of  course,  intensified  by  the  lack  of  sustained  contact  with  a father 
who  returns  home  each  day  after  eight  hours  in  this  "world".  Even 
if  the  mother  works,  her  work  will  likely  be  different  from  that  of 
the  father,  especially  when  the  man  is  the  head  of  the  household. 

In  Chapter  7 we  posited  that,  in  the  absence  of  adult 
working  males  (FCs'  fathers  or  father-surrogates  in  the  households, 
other  males  in  the  extended  family)  mothers'  perceived  job  aspira- 
tions for  FCs  would  tend  to  be  higher  than  if  the  mothers  had  close 
contact  with  working  males.  This  was  an  inference  from  two  correla- 
tions that  showed  that  FCs  from  extended  families  (in  which  there 
are  invariably  working  men)  tended  to  have  both  lower  job  aspirations 
and  that  they  perceived  their  mothers  as  having  lower  job  aspirations 
for  them,  than  FCs  who  did  not  come  from  extended  families. 

In  their  important  study  (1969),  the  Duncans  implied  that, 
in  the  absence  of  a father  or  father-surrogate,  the  job  aspirations 
of  the  black  male  youth  might  be  elevated  by  influences  which  came 
from  his  mother's  experience  in  working. 


To  test  for  this  possibility,  we  divided  the  FCs  into  two 
groups:  those -who  were  father-absent  or  lacking  a father-surrogate 

in  the  household,'  and  those  who  were  either  father-present  or  who 
had  a surrogate  in  the  house.  For  each  group,  we  ran  FC's  first  lob 
choice  against  mother's  working  or  not  working,  predicting  that. the 
fact  that  FCs  whose  mothers  were  working  would  tend  to  have  higher 
job  aspirations  when  neither  fathers  nor  father- 

surrogates  were  in  the  household,  whereas  there  would  be  no  similar 
relationship  obtained  for  those  FCs  who  lived  with  their  fathers  or 
father-surrogates.  Table  11.4  confirms  the  latter  prediction  of 
no  effect  of  mother's  working  on  FC's  job  aspirations  for  those  FCs 
who  were  living  with  males  who  had  paternal  relationships  with  and 
responsibilities  for  them.  Table  11.5  confirms  the  prediction  of 
an  "elevating"  effect  of  the  mothers'  working. on  the  occupational 
aspirations  of  father-absent  youth. 

TABLE.  11. 4, 

Mother's  Working. or  Not-  Vs.-  FC's  First 
Job  Choice  for  FCs  Living  with  Fathers  or 
Father  - Surrogates 

Mother  Working  or  at  Home 


FC's  First  Job  Choice 

Working 

Wot.  Working., 

Total. 

Blue  Collar 

5 

7 

12 

White  Collar 

13 

16 

29 

Total 

13 

23 

41. 

p level  not  significant 


TABLE  11.5 


Mother's  Working  or  Not  - Vs  - FC's  First 
Job  Choice  for  Father-Absent  FCs  (or  Those 
Lacking  Father  Surrogates) 

Mother  Working  or  at  Home 

FC's  First  Job  Choice  Working  Not  Working  Total 

Blue  Collar  0 7 7 

White  Collar  5 5 10 

Total  5 12  17 

p level  .041* 

Further  evidence  for  this  interpretation  comes  from  a 
significant  inverse  relationship  (-.62)  between  the  recency  of  the 
father's  separation  from  the  household  and  the  mother's  perceived 
job  aspirations  for  her  son:  the  longer  the  father  has  been  out  of 

the  house,  the  higher  will  be  the  mother's  perceived  job  aspirations. 
Thus,  our  findings  showed,  for  a variety  of  different  reasons  which 
are  outlined  above,  that,  in  general,  mothers  were  reported  to  have 
higher  job  aspirations  for  their  sons  than  were  fathers.  In  addition 
FC's  first  job  choices  tended  to  be  higher  in  SES  if  their  mothers 
were  working  and  their  fathers  were  absent. 

We  also  noted,  in  Chapter  7,  while  discussing  Tables  7.9 
and  7.29  that  father-absent  focals  were  less  likely  to  feel  that 
they  could  attain  their  ideal  job  choices  than  were  father-present 
focals;  the  focals'  optimism  about  reaching  their  ideal  jobs  does, 
however*  rise  in  the  case  of  focals  whose  fathers  are  absent,  as  the 
frequency  of  contacts  with  the  absent  father  increases  (.48).  What 
seems  to  happen  is  that  ideal  job  aspiration  level  is  depressed,  but 
to  a more  "realistic"  level,  so  that  focals  who  have  more  contact 
with  their  fathers  become  more  optimistic  about  their  ability  to 
attain  non-"fantasy"  occupational  levels.  The  notion  that  the  fa- 
ther and  other  available  males  contribute’  a note  of  "realism",  pes- 
simism at  times,  to  the  son's  vocational  aspirations  receives  in- 
direct support  from  the  inverse  relationship  observed  between  FC's 
being  able  to  select  male  models;  for  identification  and  his  choice 
of  what  we  have  called,  in  the  discussion  of  Table  7.31,  "fantasy" 
ideal  job  choices:  FCs  who  do  not  choose  to  identify  with  availa- 

ble male  models  tend  more  to  select  "fantasy"  job  ideals  than  those 
who  identify  with  available  male  models. 

It  should  be  stressed,  however,  that  the  selection  of  "less 
realistic"  ideal  jobs  is  not  solely  a function  of  the  absence  of  the 
father  or  the  lack  of  availability  of  male  models,  but  may  come  about 


regardless  of  how  much  contact  FC  has  with  his  father,  if  the  father 
does  hot  provide  his  son  with  concrete  suggestions  about  possible 
occupational  futures.  Table  11.6  shows  that  FCs  who  cite  their 
fathers  as  wanting  them  to  go  into  a specific  line  of  work  (or  one 
of  several  concrete  possibilities)  tend  not  to  select  "fantasy"  job 
ideals,  whereas  focals  who  report  their  fathers  as  simply  wanting 
them  to  get  "a  good  job"  or  as  communicating  no  job  preference  at 
all  tend  to  choose  "fantasy"  ideals.''' 

TABLE  11.6 


FC  Mentions  Millionaire,  Wise  Man,  Presi- 
dent as  Ideal  Job  Choice  - Vs  - What  PC's 
Father  Wants  Him  to  Be  When  FC  Grows  Up 

FC  Mentions  Millionaire,  Wise  Man, 
President  as  Ideal  Job  Choice 

What  FC's  Father  Wants  Him 

to  Be  When  FC  Grows  Up  No  Yes  Total 


Non-Specific  6 13  19 

Specific  Occupation  '14  8 22 


Total  20  21  41 

p level  .05* * 

Other  Influences  on* Occupational  Aspirations 

Davis  (1964)  reports  that  experiences  and  advice  in 
school  played  a negligible  role  in  the  development  of  career  pre- 
ferences' among  Texas  high  school  girls  of  working-class  backgrounds. 
Kahl  (1953)  found  that  among  those  "common  man"  boys  whose  occu- 
pational outlooks  differed  from  those  of  their  parents  that  the 
source  of  inf ormation  was  typically  a friend  and  "never"  books  or 
movies.  Our  data  tend  to  support  Davis ' finding  about  the  minor 
role  of  the  school  in  the  formation  of  occupational  goals.  Few 
boys  chose  an  occupation  to  which  they  had  been  exposed  in  the  class- 
room  (though  one  homeroom  teacher  made  a point  of  regularly  intro- 
ducing particular  jobs,  describing  the  work  itself  and  the  prepara- 
tion heeded.) 

It  is  not  surprising  that  inner-city  schools  have  little 

* It  should  be  mentioned  that  when  we  refer  to’  a "lower"  or. “"depress- 
ed" ideal  occupational  choice  as  more  "realistic"  or  "pessimistic", 
we  are  using  "realism"  or  "pessimism"  to  reflect  the  range  of  oppor- 
tunities offered  by  the  society  to  upwardly -mobile  blacks , but-  not 
implying  that  such  "realistic"  and  structurally  racist  constrictions 
on  occupational  possibilities  should  be  tolerated. 


impact  on  the  vocational  aspirations  of  students.  In  the  school  from 
which  our  sample  was  selected,  for  example,  there  were  two  guidance 
counselors  for  over  600  students,  and  one  of  the  counselors  had  been 
only  recently  appointed.  Previously  one  teacher  had  been  responsible 
for  the  entire  student  body.  Even  though  both  guidance  counselors 
expressed  more  than  usual  interest  in  the  students  and  a long  term 
commitment  to  the  educational  community  which  had  withstood  the 
constant  turmoil  and  sharp  frustration  abroad  in  the  school,  they 
each  had  a staggering  roster  of  students  to  see,  very  little  time 
in  which  to  see  individual  students,  and  labored  under  covert 
job  descriptions,  which  if  they  had  been  typed  out,  would  require 
each  counselor  to  formally  commit  himself  to  being  social  worker, 
disciplinarian,  "catcher-in-the-rrye"  to  lost  students,  tutor,  voca- 
tional training  expert,  and  psychotherapist,  among  other  required 
occupational  roles.  The  problem  of  the  overwhelming  student- 
counselor  ratio,  the  concern  with  the  breakdown  of  "law  and  order" 
in  this  particular  school,  the  pressure  for  counselors  to  be 
"ombudsmen"  between  students  and  teachers  or  administrators  com- 
bined to  make  many  of  the  brief  contacts  between  students  and 
counselors  very  present-oriented,  often  concerned  with  immediate 
questions  of  discipline,  attendance,  personal  problems  of  students, 
with  virtually  no  time  for  consideration  of  more  complex  and 
elusive  issues  of  aspiration  and  motivations.  In  addition,  we  must 
consider  the  implications  and  rigidities  of  tracking  for  individual 
students  whose  academic  and  occupational  fates  could  be  facilitated 
or  foreclosed  by  the  simple  fact  of  being  assigned  to  a section. 

To  say  these  things  is  not  in  the  least  to  blame  either 
these  guidance  counselors  or  others  who  may  be  less  dedicated  or  com- 
petent. We  found  that  a counselor  was  sometimes  regarded  as  the 
only  person  in  the  school  who  cared  about  particular  children,  though 
there  were  other  teachers  in  this  school  who  cared  a great  deal. 

The  job,  as  it  must  be  performed  given  the  present  structure  of  the 
schools,  is  impossible. 

Let  us  concentrate  on  vocational  issues  alone.  In  most 
American  schools  vocational  counseling  or  guidance  refers  to  the 
monitoring  and  adjustment  of  factors  which  facilitate  or  inhibit  the 
student’s  promotion  from  one  level  of  schooling  to  the  next.  Although 
the  overt  goal  of  guidance,  as  with  other  areas  of  teaching,  is  the 
development  in  the  students  of  a bank  of  information  and  skills  which 
will  enable  him  to  achieve  his  educational,  occupational  and  social 
goals  in  this  society,  the  covert  goal  is,  ultimately,  job  placement 
or  those  necessary  steps  antecedent  to  job  placement.  Yet  the  fact 
is  that  the  bulk  of  the  guidance  staff' s armamentarium  is  oriented 
towards  strictly  educational .possibilities , and  in  the  ghetto  school 
the  ideal  goal  being  those  few  students  who  might  go  to  liberal  arts 
college;  few  guidance  teachers  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  alter- 
natives to  usual  academic  progression.  This  is  especially  ironic  in 
areas  and  in  times  where  .there  .is  a great  deal  of  pressure  for  and 


interest  in  actually  working  at  something  concrete  on  the  part  of  the 
students  (a  phenomenon  which  is  spreading  into  middle  class  areas). 

What  do  the  students  bring  with  them  to  the  guidance  situa- 
tion? First,  a very  poor  notion  of  what  occupations  actually  do 
exist.  For  the  black  students  in  our  sample  ambiguity  and  vagueness 
about  the  job  world  is  directly  related  to  the  status  of  particular 
jobs:  since  occupational  role  models  of  higher  status  jobs  are  not 

available  to  the  boys,  they  are  very  fuzzy  as  to  what  the  job  really 
involves;  we  found,  for  example,  a significant  inverse  relationship 
between  clarity  of  perception  of  first  job  choice  and  the  status  of 
the  job,  to  the  effect  that  the  higher  the  status  level  of  the  FC's 
first  job  choice,  the  less  he  clearly  or  accurately  knows  about  that 
job,  (-.28). 


Not  only  do  the  students  often  know  very  little  about  par- 
ticular. jobs,  but  they  are  confused  about  existing  job  hierarchies 
and  the  interrelationships  of  available  jobs  - as  witness  our  earlier 
citation  of  the  confusions  surrounding  the  operational  definitions 
of  ""engineer",  "electrician",  "electronics  technician",  and  "data 
processing"  person.  They  are  equally  uncertain  as  to  the  steps 
necessary  to  achieve  any  of  these  goals.  Also,  they  receive  different 
messages  and  pressures  as  to  what  they  should  do  from  parents,  peers 
-and  teachers.  As  we  reported  above,  mothers  and  fathers  differ 
significantly  in  the  occupational  levels  of  job  choices  they  propose 
to  their  sons.  Several’  of'  the  focal’s'  were  upset  because  they  felt 
their  mothers  ' aspirations.  f or 'them  were  either  tooA demanding , un- 
realistic, or  did  not  fit  with  their  talents  and  interests.  Others 
were  concerned  because  they  wanted  to  choose  their  fathers  as  occupa- 
tional role  models  but  the  fathers  had  adamantly  advised  them  never 
to  get  stuck  in  anything  as  bad  as  what  they  were  working  at.  Into 
this  picture,  put  the  lure  of  street-life,  or  the  possible  satisfac- 
tions of  work  and  regular  pay,  as  communicated  by  peers  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school,  and  the  anxieties  induced  through  the  stories 
of  the  unsuccessful  hustlers  who,, have  become  winos  or  the  "B  and  E" 
men  who  have  gotten  busted.  Then  ada  the  conflicting  inputs  from 
teachers:  one  teacher  is  encouraging  Eddie  to  become  a commercial 

artist  because  he  doodles  in  class  and  legitimizing  his  doodling 
seems  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  him;  another  teacher  encourages 
him  to  take  the  examination  for  Boston  Latin,  the  city's  most 
prestigious  "academic"  high  school;  he  wants  to  be  an  auto  mechanic, 
but  his  father,  mother  and  teachers  discourage  him.  No  wonder  he 
may  develop  different,  coexistent  sets  of  job  preferences  or  "con- 
tingency' plans"  j or  no  plans  at' all,  and  thus  be  inscrutable  to,  our 
research: interests. 


Perhaps  the  most  bitter  deficit  of  information .which 
accompanies  the  boy  to  his. hurried  guidance • session  is  a lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  real  probabilities,  even  if  he  were  sure  of  what  he 
wanted,  of  his  achieving  the  ..-training  he  sought,  and,  worse,  of  his 
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being  able  to  translate  the  training  into  a job.  (These  probabilities 
are  starkly  laid  out  in  Duncan's  work.)  In  the  pilot  and  present 
studies  we  found  several  examples  of  black  youth  being  encouraged  (in 
these  instances,  not  by  guidance  counselors)  to  go  into  trades  where 
they  would  not  be  able  to  get  into  the  unions  because  of  union  racial 
barriers. 


Given  the  degree  of  misinformation,  ambiguity,  self-doubt 
with  which  the  black  teenage  boy  approaches  the  guidance  counselor, 
assuming  the  counselor  has  time  for  him,  what  can  be  expected 
from  the  typical  encounter?  Not  a great  deal.  Again,  this  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  individual  guidance  counselor  (rather,  the  most  well 
meaning  counselor  could  not  markedly  improve  the  situation),  but  that 
of  his  training,  his  conflicting  roles  and  ambivalent  receptions  with- 
in the  school  (in  some  ways  the  guidance  counselor  is  the  "nigger" 
of  the  school  system)  and  those  pressures  and  structural  qualities 
of  the  school  which  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  adequately  dis- 
charge any  one  of  his  impossible  tasks.  But  in  relation  to  the  black 
student,  the  guidance  counselor,  particularly  the  white  guidance 
teacher,  is  at  a great  loss.  For  he  will  usually  be  unaware  of  the 
actual  job  situation  for  black  youth;  he  may  not  know  which  unions 
discriminate  against  blacks,  which  trade  or  vocational  school  directs 
blacks  into  occupational  categories  that  could  become  obsolescent  or 
no  longer  be  in  demand  before  the  student  has  finished  his  course; 
he  will  not  be  familiar  enough  with  the  kinds  of  "run-arounds" 
which  blacks  receive  from  employers  to  be  able  to  adequately  counsel 
his  students  as  to  how  to  circumvent  these  "vun-arounds". 

In  view  of  these  factors  it  is  not  surprising  that  school 
experience  may  be  less  powerful  than  experience  with  family,  extended 
family  members,  or  peers  on  the  one  hand,  or  messages  communicated 
by  the  media,  on  the  other. 

The  boys  in  the  sample  do  seem  to  be  more  influenced  by  the 
media  than  we  would  have  expected  on  the  basis  of  Kahl's  (1953)  study. 
There  has  been,  of  course,  a tremendous  proliferation  of  seductive 
messages  about  occupational  opportunities  coming  into  American  homes 
via  the  media  since  the  time  of  his  study.  Television  and  books  have 
usually  served  the  FCs  as  supplements  to  an  idea  already  initiated 
by  the  boy's  recognition  of  a talent  or  inclination  (e.g. , athletics) 
or  as  a means  of  learning  about  a particular  field  already  chosen 
(e.g.,  reading  a home-repairs  manual  for  a boy  who  was  aspiring  to 
be  an  electrician).  In  the  seventh  grade  sample,  for  example,  only 
one  of  the  six  boys  whose  job  choices  were  strongly  influenced  by  the 
media  had  received  the  initial  idea  from  such  exposure;  he  chose. to 
be  a rocket  engineer  after  reading  an  article  in  Jet  magazine. 
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Could  FC  Attain  His  Ideal  Job  Choice? 

A number  of  findings  have  been  cited  which  shed  some  light 
on  FC's  ideal  job  choice  and  the  bases  for  his  feelings  that  he  can 
or  cannot  attain  it.  One  of  the  most  important  determinants  of  FC's 
feeling  that  he  can  attain  his  ideal. job  we  infer  to  be  the  nature 
of  inputs  and  anecdotes  concerning  work  which  the  father  contributes 
to  his  son  (as  in  Table  11.6):  both  father-present  FCs  (Table  7.9) 

and  those  whose  fathers  are  absent  but  who  see  them  frequently  are 
more  likely  to  feel  they  can  reach  their  job  ideal  than  focals  whose 
fathers  are  absent  and  who  see  them  rarely  (r=.48).  We  have  also 
described  reasons  for  the  inference  that  the  dynamism,  by  which  in- 
tensity of  contact  with  the  father  elevates  FC's  optimism  about 
reaching  his  job  ideal,  involves,  at  least  partially,  the  fact  that 
FCs  who  don't  see  their  fathers  very  frequently  and  who  come  from 
families  characterized  as  "stressful"  or  low  in  supportiveness,  tend 
to  choose  what  we  have  called  "fantasy"  job  ideals  which  have  minis- 
cule possibilities  of  attainment.  Another  incidental  bit  of  evi- 
dence for  this  interpretation  comes  from  the  fact  that  only  1 in  10 
of  the  focals  who  are  in  the  "high"  extreme  of  the  self-esteem  tri- 
chotomy chooses  as  his  ideal  job  a "fantasy"  occupation  (The  rele- 
vant data  can  be  found  in  Tables  7.30-7.32).  This  interpretation 
also  seems  to  explain  what  initially  were  somewhat  disconcerting 
negative  correlations  between  relationships  with  father  and  ideal 
job  (prestige)  level  (-.34),  and  between  the  total  family  support 
score  and  ideal  job,  (SES),  level.,  (- . 27 )_.  (Since,  the  SES...  form  of  the 
ideal  job  choice  variable  includes  the; "fantasy",  i.e. , "millionaire- 
wise  man-president",  category,  one  might  suspect  that  the  negative 
association  between  strength  of  relationship  with  father  and  choice 
of  ideal  job  is  somehow  inflated.  However,  the  "prestige"  form  of 
the  SES  variable  lacks  the  "fantasy"  category;  thus  ; the  preceding 
interpretation  seems  accurate.)  In  other  words,  the  better  is  FC's 
relationship  to  his  father,  the  more  informed  he  is  about  the  occu- 
pational world  and  the  less  likely  he  is  to  name  "fantasy"  or  other 
"unrealistically"  high  SES  occupations  in  his  ideal  job  choices. 

FC's  feelings  about  his  ability  to  attain  his  ideal  job 
are  also  associated  with  his  strategic  style  and  with  the  discrepan- 
cy between  FC's  school  aspirations  and  his  expectations. 

Regarding  strategic  style:  Of  focals  who  are  classified 

into  the  various  strategic  styles  (Table  11.7)  the  "cool  guys"  are; 
not  surprisingly,  the  most  optimistic  regarding  their  chances  of  at- 
taining their  ideal  jobs. — no  "cool"  focal  says  he  thinks  he  can't 
reach  nis  vocational  ideal.  Two  thirds  of  the  "smart  guys"  and 
slightly  . over  half  of  the  "withdraxim  kids"  also  think  they  can  attain 
their  ideal  jobs.-  The  "tough  guys"  are  equally  divided.  The  only, 
surprise  in  this  table  is  that  the  "conformists"  whom  we  expected  to 
be  more  optimistic,  since  they  are  concerned  with  cautiously  "playing; 
the  system",  are  evenly  divided  between  those  who  feel  they  can  ob- 
tain their  ideal  jobs  and  those. who  feel  it  is  doubtful  or  impossible. 
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TABLE  11.7 


Strategic  Style  Vs  Could  FC  Reach  Ideal  Job? 
' Strategic  Style 


Could  FC  Attain 
Ideal  Job  Choice 

Cool 

Guy 

Smart 

Guy 

Tough 

Guy 

Confor- 

mist 

With- 

drawn 

Total 

No 

5 

1 

7 

1 

14 

Maybe 

12 

8 

1 

1 

1 

23 

Yes 

4 

2 

2 

6 

3 

17 

Total 

16 

15 

4 

14 

5 

54 

p level  .007** 


Table  11.8  shows  that  focals  who  believe  they  cannot  achieve 
their  jobs  also  expect  to  attend  fewer  years  of  school  than  they  would 
like  to,  in  other  words,  to  drop  out  before  they  have  achieved  their 
academic  goals. 

TABLE  11.8 

FC:  Discrepancy  Between  School  Aspirations 

and  Expectations  Vs  Could  FC  Reach  Ideal  Job? 
Discrepancy  Between  School  Aspirations  and 
Expectations 

Could  FC  Reach  Expectation  Equal  Aspirations  Higher  Total 

Ideal  Job  to  or  Higher  Than  Than  Expectations 

Aspirations 

No  3 7 10 

Maybe/Yes  27  7 34 


Total  30  14  44 


p level  .01 


Reasons  Why  FC  Can  or  Cannot  Attain  His  Ideal  Job  Choice 


After  each  boy  was  asked  to  think  about  and  specify  his 
ideal  job  choice,  we  would  ask  him  if  he  thought  he  could  ever  reach 
that  aspiration.  At  the  time  the  work  interview  was  constructed  we 
had  not  anticipated  that  we  would  want  to  code  more  than  FC's  sense 
of  whether  he  could  or  could  not  attain  his  vocational  ideal.  For 
this  reason,  there  was  no  routine  probing  for  the  reasons  behind  his 
judgment.  During  the  analysis  of  negative  job  choice  data,  we  began 
to  see  that  the  reasons  FC  spontaneously  gave  for  his  negative  or  ideal 
job  choices  often  were  associated  with  both  familial  variables  (Chap- 
ter 7,  passim)  and  aspects  of  self-concept  related  to  sense  of  effect- 
iveness (relations  between  both  the  self-esteem  and  the  initiator- 
reactor  variable  and  the  perception  of  potential  dangers  inherent  in 
negative  job  choices,  as  shown  in  Tables  8.2  and  8.11).  Therefore, 
we  wanted  to  test  whether  similar  relationships  would  obtain  be- 
tween the  possible  attainment  or  non-attainment  of  ideal  jobs  and 
similar  variables.  On  this  basis  we  made  two  predictions  for  that 
small  number  of  FCs  who  spontaneously  gave  reasons  why  they  might  or 
might  not  attain  their  occupational  ideals.  First,  it  was  predicted 
that  FCs  who  felt  that  qualities  localized  as  internal  to  them  would 
account  for  their  relative  success  in  reaching  the  ideal  job,  that 
these  FCs  would  also  tei.d  to  attribute  their  relative  lack  of  com- 
petence in  other  valued  areas  to  lack  of  practice  or  ambivalent  com- 
mitment, whereas  FCs  who  attributed  their  potential  attainment  or 
non-attainment  of  their  ideal  jobs  to  external  factors  (luck,  reality 
limitations,  fate)  would  tend  to  feel  that  they  were  not  as  competent 
as  they  would  like  to  be  in  other  areas  because  they  lacked  the 
natural  talents  or  propensities.  The  results  of  this  test,  as  depicted 
in  Table  11.9,  show  that  FCs  who  cite  internal  factors  and  behavior 
over  which  they  feel  they  have  some  control  as  reasons  why  they  might 
or  might  not  get  their  ideal  jobs,  also  tend  to  feel  that  they  were 
responsible  for  and  can  alter  the  factors  associating  with  their  not 
performing  up  to  their  own  standards  in  certain  other  areas  of  behavior. 

TABLE  11.9 

FC's  Perception  of  Reasons  for  His  Relative  In- 
feriority in  Valued  Areas  Vs  Reasons  Why  He  Might 
or- Might  Not  Attain  His  Ideal  Job 

FC?s  Perception  of  Reasons  for  His  Inferiority 
in  Abilities  and  Skills  Re:  the  Average  Boy 


. His  Age 

Reasons  Why  FC  Could  or  Could 

Not  Attain  Ideal  Job  Choice Practice,  etc.  Natural  Total 

Internal  to  FC  10  1 11 

External  to  FC  2 5 7 

Total  12  6 18 

p level  .025* 
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The  second  prediction  was  that  focals  who  feel  they  have 
a chance  to  attain  their  ideal  jobs  would  cite  factors  within  their 
control  (e.g.,  practice)  in  support  of  their  optimism,  while  focals 
who  felt  they  definitely  could  not  attain  their  ideal  job,  or  who 
had  strong  doubts  to  that  effect,  tended  to  attribute  their  pessimism 
to  factors  they  could  not  control  (temperament,  luck,  fate,  reality 
restrictions).  This  prediction  is  confirmed  in  Table  11.10. 


TABLE  11.10 

I 

Could  FC  Reach  Job  Ideal -Vs  Reasons  Why 
He  Might  or  Might  Not  Attain  It . 

Could  FC  Attain  Ideal  Job? 

Reasons  for  Attaining  or 

Not  Attaining  Ideal  Job  No/Has  Strong  Doubts  Yes  Total 

Internal  246 

External  12  0 12 

Total  14  4 18 

p level  .005** 

Umbarger's  Recent  Work 


Before  summarizing  the  findings  of  the  Time  1 Study,  we  will 
report  on  the  results  of  an  ancillary  study  which  was  sponsored  by 
Pathways  Project  as  part  of  our  pilot  research  program.  Umbarger's 
study.  Black  and  White  Fathers:  Their  Impact  on  the  Idealized  Models 

and  Vocational  Plans  of  Their  Adolescent  Sons  (1069)  attempted  to  de- 
termine the  degree  and  kind  of  relationships  between:  1)-  a boy's 

vocational  aspirations  and  2).  his  admiration  for  his  father  and  other 
fictional  or  real  persons  (models) . His  sample  consisted  of  black 
and  white  17  and  18  year-old  boys  from  intact  working  class  families. 

The  data  collected  by  Umbarger  throws  light  on  differences 
between  whites  and  blacks  on  several  variables  crucial  to  the  Path- 
ways study:  the  contribution  of  race  per  se,  and  of  intervening  family 

variables,  to  differences  on  several  outcome  variables . Membership 
in  a minority  and  dominated  caste  seems  to  predict  differences  along 
the  following  dimensions: 

a)  Identification  and  types  of  social  power.  It  was  hypothesized 

that  blacks  and  whites  would  differ  with  regard  to  the  availability 
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(for  purposes  of  identification)  of  four  types  of  role  models. 

i.  Data  we  have  previously  cited  along  with  traditional  con- 
cepts of  occupational  mobility  and  observations  of 
available  channels  for  mobility  suggest  that  black  teen- 
agers will  turn  to  entertainment  figures  more  than  whites 
when  asked  to  list  people  they  would  like  to  emulate  in 
regard  to  vocational  preference.  This  prediction  was 
verified  (p=.005). 

ii.  Sports  figures  were  seen  as  equally  available  to  both 
blacks  and  whites,  given  the  potency  of  adolescent  admira- 
tion for  athletic  prowess.  Such  indeed  was  the  case. 

iii.  Black  people  have  hot  had  easy  access  to  the  exercise  of 
social  power  and  vocational  success  via  the  avenue  of 

-'-politics;  hence  it  was  predicted  that  whites,  more  than 
Negroes,  would  select  political  models.  This  prediction 
was  not  supported,  the  data  showing  that  political  models 
were  equally  available  to  both  groups.  (This  may  suggest 
an  interesting  shift  in' the  black  adolescent's  view  of 
successful  ways  for  entering  the  social  system) . White 
boys  chose  political  models  of  national  and  world  his- 
torical significance,  while  Negro  boys  generally  selected 
local  office-holders  and  politicians  whom  they  actually 
had  met. 

iv.  It  was  predicted  that  military  figures,  to  the  extent 
that  one^sees  them  as  "hero"  figures*  would  more  likely 
be  selected  by  whites  than  blacks.  This  directional  pre- 
diction was  confirmed  at  the  .05  level  of  significance. 

I 

b)  Inspiration,  for  vocational  aspirations : While  the  range  of  jobs 

that  Negroes  could  aspire  to  and  imagine  holding  is -not  necessari- 
ly limited  by  their  race,*  thesources  for  learning  about  these 
jobs  could  be  predicted  to  vary  significantly.  In  particular,, 
the  confinement  of  Segro  males  to  a relatively  narrow  range  of 
the  occupational  spectrum  would  make  it  difficult  for  Negro  boys 
to  first  learn  about  their  vocational  choice  through  personal 
contact  with  someone  in  that  field.  Rather,  they  would  be 
forced  to  draw  their  initial  interest  from  more  impersonal 
sources , such  as  through  T.Y. , books,  or  results  of  aptitude 
test.  This  prediction  was  strongly  supported,  with  significant- 
ly more  whites  becoming  initially  interested  in  jobs  through 
personal  contacts.  (p  , = .01) . 

* Indeed, ' most  of  the ^relevant  literature  shows  that  at  least 
with  regard  to  aspirations,  the  differences  are  not  so  great 
between  whites  and  blacks. 
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c)  Paternal  involvement  i.n  son's  vocational  aspirations:  Judgments 

were  made  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  each  father's  involvement 
in  his  son's  plans  to  attain  his  vocational  aspiration. 

i.  It  wars  predicted  that  those  fathers  v7ho  were  supportive 
of  their  sons  in  time  of  crisis  would  also  be  the  fathers 
who  were  realistically  and  appropriately  helpful  in  assist- 
ing the  son  to  plan  his  vocational  career.  For  the  combin- 
ed sample  (both  races)  this  prediction  was  confirmed. 

ii.  The  second  mediating  variable  of  father-son  relationships 
was  that  of  the  father's  otto  work  history.  Ratings  were 
made  of  the  degree  to  which  the  father's  work  history  had 
been  felt,  by  both  the  son  and  father,  to  have  been 
successful  and  to  have  provided  the  father  with  personal 
satisfactions.  This  predicted  performance  on  one  dimension, 
that  of  the  degree  of  similarity  between  father  and  other 
models.  That  is,  where  the  father's  work  history  was 
jointly  viewed  as  important  to  the  father's  own  sense  of 
worthwhileness  and  was  presented  as  a source  of  esteem, 
then  the  son  tended  to  pick  models  from  his  own  reference 
group  who  were  quite  similar  to  the  father  in  terms  of 
personal  traits.  There  was,  however,  a notable  inter- 
racial split  on  this,  with  the  correlation  being  quite 
strong  for  the  whites,  but  nearly  random  for  the  Negroes. 
This  was  explained  in  terms  of  our  assumption  that  occu- 
pational status  would  be  a more  important  dimension  and 
value  for  whites  in  measuring  the  worth  of  their  fathers, 
than  it  would  be  for  blacks  (since  a black  man's  occu- 
pational status  is  much  less  likely  to  be  correlated  with 
his  performance  and  talent).  The  black  subjects  seemed 

to  find  other  bases  on  which  to  admire  their  fathers  and 
to  pay  relatively  little  attention  to  this  particular  as- 
pect of  father's  participation  in  the  wider  work  world. 

iii.  The  third  mediating  variable  proposed  was  that  of  the 
father's  involvement  in  son's  current  vocational  aspira- 
tion. This  was  an  objective  judgment  made  by  raters  de- 
termining the  extent  to  wdiich  the  father  was  involved,  in 
realistic  and  appropriate  ways, with  his  son's  plans  to 
attain  his  vocational  aspiration.  It  predicted,  for  both 
whites  and  blacks,  performance  on  two  dimensions: 

a)  Father  selected  as  model:  Where  the  father's  in- 

volvement was  rated  as  realistic  and  helpful,  the 
subjects  tended  to  list  the  father  as  one  of  their 
models . 

b)  Status  of  vocational  aspiration:  All  vocational  as- 

pirations w'ere  ranked  according  to  the  more  recent 
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preference  ratings  for  jobs  in  the  United  States. 

As  predicted,  those  subjects  whose  vocational  aspira 
tions  placed  them  in  the  highest  status  brackets 
were  those  whose  fathers  rated  highest  on  the  appro- 
priateness of  their  involvement  in  son’s  vocational 
planning. 


CHAPTER  12 


TRAVELS,  AND  TRAVELS  IN  FANTASY  OF 
BLACK  YOUTHS  FROM  LOW-INCOME  BACKGROUNDS* 


In  an  age  when  technological  events  are  forcing  man  to 
expand  his  conceptions  of  space  and  travel  and  to  consider  his  own 
spatial  and  geographic  positions  in  relation  to  the  accounts  of 
astronauts  who  have  journeyed  to  "outer  space,"  it  seems  ironic 
that  we  have  little  or  no  systematic  knowledge  of  the  psychologi- 
cal significance  of  travel  and  the  nature  of  attitudes  toward  a 
variety  of  places.  Except  for  anecdotal  material,  we  have  little 
information  on  how  travel  interests  and  experiences  are  influ- 
enced by  personal  factors  such  as  national  or  regional  background, 
social  class,  or  race.  I mention  these  factors  because,  they  are 
of  particular  relevance  to  the  analysis  of  data  relevant  to  the 
travels  and  travel  fantasies  of  the  focal  subjects. 

The  data  used  in  this  section,  collected  in  1967,  are 
derived  from  the  subjects'  responses  to  some  of  the  questions  in 
the  "Neighborhood,  House  and  Travel"  interview  schedule.  After 
responding  to  questions  about  their  neighborhoods  and  housing, 
each  subject  was  asked  the  following  questions  pertaining  to 
travel: 

1.  Have  you  ever  been  to  any  cities  or  towns  near  Boston 

2.  Have  you  been  to  some  places  outside  of  Massachusetts 

3.  If  you  won  a free  trip  to  any  place  in  the  world, 
where  would  you  like  to  go? 

4.  Can  you  think  of  some  places  where  you  would  never 
want  to  live  or  even  visit? 

This  chapter  is  based  on  subjects'  responses  to  these  questions. 

The  tape  recording  of  one  FC's  "Neighborhood,  House  and  Travel" 
interview  was  stolen;  therefore  his  responses  could  not  be  in- 
cluded in  this  analysis. 

* This  chapter  derives  from  a paper  which  was  presented  at  the 
meetings  of  the  New  England  Psychological  Association  in  Bos- 
ton (November  13,  1970)." 


Background 


It  has  been  assumed  by  some  educators  and  planners  that 
the  travel  experiences  of  poor  urban  black  children  and  youths  are 
extremely  limited.  It  is  thought  that  many  of  the  children  of- 
Watts  have  never  seen* the  Pacific  Ocean  and  that  many  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Harlem  have  not  seen  the  Atlantic.  Some  have  expressed 
the  view  that  the  environmental  experiences  of  these  children  and 
their  families  are  largely  restricted  to  their  own  neighborhoods. 
We  think — and  our  findings  support  our  notion — that  there  is 
probably  a considerable  amount  of  variation  in  the  travels  of  the 
population  in, question. 

Occasionally  cited  in  this  connection  is  Hoggart’s 
(1961)  report  of  travels  of  English  working-class  males  who 
only  take  occasional  train  trips  to  the  funeral  or  wedding  of 
some  member  of  the  family,  forty  or  fifty  miles  away.  "The 
speed  and  theJfextent  of  his  travel  are  not  much  different  from 
what  they  would  have  been  thirty  years  ago.  The  car  has  not  re- 
duced distance  for  him.  . . he  will  usually  travel  by  bus  if  he 
has  to  travel,  but  the  point  is  that  he  normally  has  to  under- 
take very  little  travel  except  within  a mile  or  two."  However 
incomparable  this  report  is  to  our  study,  in  terms  of  its  re- 
ferring to  a different  country  and  culture  with  vastly  differ- 
ent transportation  and  highway  systems,  different  economic  con- 
ditions , to  a different  age  group,  and  so  forth,  Hoggart’s  find- 
ings seem  worth  mentioning. 


Travel  Experiences 

Forty-eight  of  our  sixty  subjects  responded  to  the 
question  "Have  you  ever  been  to  any  cities  or. towns  near  Boston?" 
with  the  (dames  of  neighboring  suburbs,  distant  cities  and  towns 
within  Massachusetts  and  resort  areas  on  Cape  Cod.  Twelve  sub- 
jects reported  that  they  had,  not  visited  any  places  near  Boston. 
It  is  important  to  note,  however,  that  all  twelve  of  these  sub- 
jects had  visited  other  states. 

While  some  of  the  subjects  had  visited  only  one  or  two 
suburbs,  a few  had  been  to  as  many  as  eight  or  nine  places  in 
the  Commonwealth.  The  array  of  cities  and  towns  in  the  Boston 
area  visited  by  our  subjects  includes  several  of  the  less  afflu- 
ent suburbs:  Chelsea,  Medford,  Everett,  Brockton,  Charlestown, 

Cambridge,  and  Quincy;  it  includes  a- few  upper-middle  class  sub- 
urbs such  as. Concord,  Wellesley  and  Belmont,  historical  sites  in 
Plymouth  and  Lexington,  recreation  and  resort  areas  including 
seven  references  to  Cape  Cod.“'  Their  travels  to  the  blue-collar 
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suburbs  were  occasioned  by  visits  to  the  homes  of  friends  and 
relatives,  participation  in  or  attendance  at  scholastic  athletic 
events,  or  commercial  activities  such  as  working  or  shopping. 

The  few  subjects  who  had  been  to  the  more  affluent  suburbs  went 
as  participants  in  educational  enrichment  programs  or  they  went 
to  visit  relatives  at  work  in  suburban  homes  or  to  work  there 
themselves.  Unfortunately,  we  did  not  ask  about  their  impres- 
sions of  the  settings  in  which  they  found  themselves.  It  is  im- 
portant to  find  out  what  those  visits  contributed  to  their  aware- 
ness of  environmental  alternatives  and  to  their  understanding  of 
their  relative  socioeconomic  and  residential  status  and  position. 
The  recreational  excursions  to  Cape  Cod  and  state  beaches  were 
usually  family-arranged  events.  We  did  not  attempt  to  elicit 
their  reactions  to  recreational  settings,  another  line  of  in- 
quiry which  would  have  enriched  our  knowledge  of  environmental 
features  salient  for  our  subjects. 

With  regard  to  travels  outside  of  Massachusetts 
(Table  12.1),  six  subjects  indicated  that  they  had  never  traveled 
to  other  states.  Twenty-four  of  the  subjects  had  visited  only 
one  or  two  states  outside  Massachusetts,  while  another  thirty 
subjects  had  visited  between  three  and  a dozen  places.  Three  of 
the  subjects  in  the  latter  group  mentioned  Canada  among  the  places 
they  had  visited.  The  single  subject  not  yet  accounted  for  had 
visited  nineteen  states,  including  Hawaii  and  three  other  Pacific 
Islands,  Guam,  Wake,  and  Midway  Islands.  His  relatively  extensive 
travels  occurred  when  his  family  moved  from  place  to  place  with 
his  stepfather,  a career  man  in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 


TABLE  12.1 

Subjects*  Trips  Outside  Massachuset ts 


Number  of  Places  Visited  f 


0 5 

1-2  24 

3-4  18 

5-6  7 

7-8  2 

9-10  2 

11-12  1 

21-22  1 

Total  60 
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Of  the  places  visited  outside  of  Massachusetts,  New 
York  was  by  far  mentioned  most  frequently;  thirty  of  the  sixty 
youths  reported  that  they  had  visited  New  York.  Other  states 
visited  in  the  order  of  frequency,  as  shown  in  Table  12.2,  are 
Pennsylvania.,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  New  Hampshire,  Maine, 
Connecticut,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  so  on. 

Other  references  (mentioned  by  six  subjects  or  fewer)  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  remaining  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, except  for  sixteen  states  not  visited  by  any  of  our  subjects 
These  states  are  given  in  a footnote  to  Table  12.2. 


TABLE  12.2 

Places  Visited 

£ 

£ 

New  York 

30 

Tennessee 

3 

Pennsylvania 

16 

Virginia 

3 

New  Jersey 

15 

Washington,  D.C. 

3 

Rhode  Island 

13 

Kentucky 

2 

New  Hampshire 

13 

Arizona 

1 

Maine 

11 

Arkansas 

1 

Connecticut 

10 

Colorado 

1 

North  Carolina 

10 

Kansas 

1 

Georgia 

9 

Louisiana 

1 

Alabama 

7 

' New  Mexico 

1 

Florida 

6 

North  Dakota 

1 

Maryland 

6 

Texas 

1 

Michigan 

61 

West  Virginia 

1 

Ohio 

5 

Guam 

1 

South  Carolina 

5 

Hawaii 

1 

Illinois 

4 

h Midway 

1 

California 

3 f 

Wake 

1 

Canada 

3 

Alaska,  Delaware,  Idaho,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South  Dakota, 
Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming  were  not  mentioned  as  places- 
visited. 

Most  of  the  trips  to  other  states  were  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  relatives  and  family  friends.  A few  subjects  were 
taken  to  New  York  by  a teacher  to  visit  the  United  Nations  site. 
They  visitors  to  Canada*  went  to  Expo  or*  in  one  instance  to  visit 
relative's  in  Canada.  Those  who  went  to  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Vermont  were  there  for  summer  camp  sessions. 
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We  have  uneven  data  on  the  following:  modes  of  trans- 

portation used,  whether  subjects  were  accompanied  or  unaccom- 
panied on  their  journeys,  and  the  length  of  their  visits.  The 
evidence  we  have  suggests  that- most  of  the  subjects  traveled  by 
car  or  bus;  a few  mentioned  traveling  by  train.  It  seems  that 
they  usually  traveled  with  family  members.  Visits  varied  in 
length  from  overnight  stays  to  spending  an  entire  summer  in  one 
or  two  places.  There  is  also  a great  deal  of  variability  in 
subjects'  ages  at  the  time  of  their  trips.  In  a more  detailed 
study  of  travel,  age  at  the  time  of  travel  should  be  examined  in 
relation  to  the  nature  of  the  experience  and  recollections  of 
places  visited. 


Travel  Fantasies 


The  question,  "if  you  won  a free  trip  to  any  place  in 
the  world,  where  would  you  like  to  go?",  yielded  the  mention  of 
forty-four  places  within  the  continental  United  States  and  fifty- 
nine  places  abroad  (Table  12.3).  Included  among  the  "abroad  re- 
sponses" are  citations  of  Hawaii  and  an  "around  the  world"  re- 
sponse. Although  most  subjects  answered  with  only  one  or  two 
places,  one  subject  cited  as  many  as  six.  Combinations  varied. 
The  responses  of  some  subjects  encompassed  places  which  seem 
provincial  along  with  more  exotic  places.  For  example,  one  sub- 
ject responded  with  Westminister,  Maryland,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Paris  on  the  other.  Others  chose  places  with  characteristics  in 
common:  Tahiti  and  Jamaica  appealed  to  one  subject  who  described 

them  both  as  pleasant,  tropical  sites. 

The  appeal  of  Hawaii  must  be  attributed  to  its  climate 
and  its  being  regarded  as  a place  where  you  "have  fun."  Subjects 
remarked  that  it  is  "warm  and  sunny  there  all  the  time,"  that  you 
"don't  have  to  worry  about  the  weather,"  it  has  "nice  weather," 
and  "it's  tropical."  "It  seems  like  it  would  be  a lot  of  fun," 
said  one  boy.  More  specifically,  one  added  that  he  likes  the 
water  and  another  said  that  he  would  like  "surfing  and  boating" 
there.  A reason  given  by  another  subject  is  that  there  are  "lots 
of  pretty  girls"  in  Hawaii. 

Of  the  fifty-nine  citations  of  foreign  places,  twenty- 
one  are  European.  Of  those,  France  is  most  popular  with  our  sub- 
jects, four  of  whom  mentioned  Paris  and  two  others  who  simply  lis 
ted  France.  There  were  three  references  to  Italy  and  one  to  Rome 
Other  places  mentioned  are  London,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Norway. 
Two  subjects  said  that  they  would  like  to  go  to  Europe,  while 
another  replied  "anyplace  in  Europe." 


TABLE  12.3 


Responses  to  "If  You  Won  Free  Trip  to  Anyplace- 
in  the  World,  Where  Would  You  Like  to  Go?" 


domestic  Preferences  Preferences  for  Places  Abroad 

(Continental  U.  S.  A.) 


Northeast  _f 

New  Hampshire  4 

New  York  3 

Philadelphia  1 

Cape  Cod  1 

Southeast 

Florida  6 

North  Carolina  1 

Virginia  1 

Westminster,  Maryland  1 
Savannah,  Georgia  1 

"Down  South"  1 

Southwest 

Las  Vegas  4 

Nevada  1 

Texas  1 

"Ranch  in  a place 

like  Arizona"  1 

"Out  West"  1 

Midwest . 

Cleveland  1 

Detroit  1 

Illinois  1 

West  Coast 

California  12 

Los  Angeles  1 


Europe  3 
France  2 
Paris  4 
Italy  4 
Rome  2 
Spain  2 
Portugal  1 
England  1 
Londcn  1 
Norway  1 
Canada  3 
Montreal  2 
Africa  6 
Egypt  1 
Jerusalem  1 
Hawaii  12 
China  1 
Japan  1 
Australia  2 
Tahiti  1 
Jamaica  2 
Bahamas  1 
Expo  *67  or 

World's  Fair  4 
'Around  the  World"  1 


Don't  Know 


2 
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Their  reasons  for  wanting  to  go  to  the  places  specified 
often  reveal  some  of  the  factors  which  have  influenced  their 
choices.  France  is  appealing  to  one  youth  who  wants  to  "go  talk 
to  women"  there.  Another  subject  would  like  to  go  to  Paris  "to 
see  what  it's  like,"  And  another,  perhaps  influenced  by  the  popu- 
lar song,  said  "they  say  it's  all  right  in  the  Spring  and  Fall." 
Still  another  wished  to  go  "to  Paris  to  see  that  building  they 
have  there  that  tips."  (Did  he  mean  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  a gale? 

Or  perhaps  the  "leaning  tower"  of  Pisa?  This  is  an  example  of 
confusion  of  geographic  detail.)  Rome  is  attractive  to  one  youth 
for  the  "monuments  they  have  found  and  dug  up  of  the  Roman  times" 
and  to  another  who  wants  to  see  the  "statues  and  things"  that  are 
there.  Italy  was  mentioned  for  its  food,  its  people,  and  its 
countryside.  One  youth  would  like  to  see  how  they  make  shoes  in 
Italy.  A subject  said  he  would  like  to  see  Spain  because  he  had 
studied  about  Columbus.  He  would  take  pictures  "through  Spain.  . . 
see  the  people  and  talk  to  them,  (see)  how  they're  living  and 
stuff."  Another  would  choose  Norway  "cause  they  got  fishing  and 
that's  where  the  Vikings  come  from,  and  I guess  I'd  like  to  go 
and  see  how  they  live  and  stuff  like  that"  and  Portugal  because 
"I've  never  been  there."  London  is  of  interest  to  a subject  who 
had  heard  that  there  are  a lot  of  singers  there  like  the  Beatles. 
He  added  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  famous  towers  and  "stuff 
like  that,"  too.  London  was  chosen  by  another  subject  who  said, 

"I  always  wanted  to  see  what  the  Mother  Country  of  America  wao 
like." 


I 
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Their  attraction  to  Europe  can  be  explained  primarily 
through  the  emphasis  on  European  geography  and  history  presented 
in  the  public  schools  they  have  attended.  One  wonders  if  it  has 
the  personal  significance  for  them  as  it  has  for  American  stu- 
dents visibly  of  European  extraction.  The  subjects'  positive 
sentiments  toward  Europe  were  summarized  by  one  boy  who  said  he 
wants  to  go  to  Europe  "just  cuz  everybody  said  it's  so  nice." 

In  contrast  to  the  marked  preference  for  Europe,  only 
six  subjects  said  that  they  would  like  to  go  to  Africa.  (It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  interviews  were  conducted  in  1967; 
at  that  time  an  awareness  of  black  nationalism  and  explorations 
of  African  origins  were  less  prominent  for  the  subjects  than  they 
are  now.)  References  were  to  the  continent  rather  than  to  speci- 
fic countries  in  Africa.  One  twelve-year-old  boy  explained  that 
he  would  like  to  see  how  people  live  in  Africa.  He  added  that 
"No  white  people  try  to  run  you  over  or  nothing,  they  don't  have 
a lot  of  white  people  living  there"  and  that  "they  have  a colored 
President."  This  is  the  sole  instance  of  a subject's  explicitly 
basing  his  attraction  to  a place  on  racial  grounds. 

■■■■  ■-  . - ' : . 1 
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Canada  was  chosen  by  four  boys  because  of  Expo  '67. 

Another  would  go  to  Canada  for  this  reason:  "If  you  don’t  have 

enough  food,  you  can  go  and  catch  something  like  a deer,"  an  ad- 
vantage which  may  not  have  occurred  to  a boy  from  a more  affluent 
background.  Scattered  references  to  other  foreign  places  include 
Australia  ("Just  for  the  country.  Just  the  way  the  country  is — 
not  too  many  people  living  there;"  "there's  a lot  of  animals  and 
stuff  there,  wild  stuff"),  Jamaica  ("It's  tropical"  and  "warm"), 
the  Bahamas  ("One  of  iny  friends  went  down  and  he  brought  back  a 
lot  of  pictures,  you  know.  He  said  it's  the  best  place  you  could 
go  for  a vacation.")  and  China  ("to  see  the  geisha  girls" — another 
example  of  confusion  of  detail). 

While  their  reasons  for  selecting  certain  foreign  places 
pertain  to  historical  and  cultural  features,  their  reasons  for 
choosing  places  in  the  United  States  are  determined  more  often  by 
personal  preferences.  This  suggests  that  their  sources  of  infor- 
mation about  various  places  differ.  It  appears  that  their  ideas 
about  Europe  and  other  foreign  places  are  based  on  textbook  in- 
formation and  formal  instruction,  while  information  about  the  Uni- 
ted States  is  derived  from  mass  media,  their  personal  travel  ex- 
periences and  travel  experiences  of  people  they  know. 

Among  the  places  in  the  United  States  to  which  some 
would  like  a free  trip,  California  is  the  most  popular  and  Flori- 
da ranks  second.  California, is  appealing  in  part  because  of  the 
climate  ("It's  hot  there;"  "It  never  snows  there;"  "I  want  to  see 
how  it  is  in  the  cities  where  it  never  gets  cold;")  and,  in  part, 
because  of  the  film  industry  ("I'd  like  to  see  a lot  of  movie 
stars."  Another  said  he  would  "probably  hang  around  some  of  the 
studios,  you  know,  and  get  me  a shine  box.  . • there's  lots  of 
business  around  there.")  Like  California,  Florida  is  attractive 
to  these  Boston  youths  because  of  its  warm  climate  and  recrea- 
tional features.  ("They  don't  have  snow  down  there  and  you  can 
go  swimming.")  Nevada,  particularly  Las  Vegas,  offers  the  possi- 
bility of  gambling.  ("I'd  like  to  win  some  money.  I saw  pic- 
tures in  a book,  you  know,  what  Las  Vegas  was  like.  . . like  it's 
a gambling  city.")  Four  subjects  wished  to  win  a trip  to  New 
Hampshire;  all  but  one  of  them  had,visited  New  Hampshire  and  liked 
it.  ("Because  it's  quiet  and  you  can  go  fishing' and  hunting  there.") 
Another  example  of  a subject  who  would  like  a free  trip  to  a place 
he  has  visited  is  the  youth  who  enjoyed  a week  of  parties  in  the 
homes  of  relatives  and  friends  in  Westminister,  Maryland,  If  he 
won  a free  trip  he  would  like  to  revisit  Westminister.  Other  ref- 
erences to  places  in  the  United  States  were  distributed  among 
cities  and  states  in  the  Northeast,  Midwest,  Southwest,  the  West 
Coast,  and  the  South.  Those  who  would,  choose. southern  places 
other  than  Florida  stated  that  they  wanted  to,  visit  relatives 
living  there. 
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Among  the  areas  in  the  United  States  subjects  desig- 
nated as  places  they  would  "never  want  to  live  or  even  visit," 
southern  states  appeared  most  frequently  (Table  12.4).  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi  lead  the  list.  Their  reasons  pertain  pri- 
marily to  the  treatment  of  blacks  ("Whites  kill  people  down 
there,")  and  to  inter-racial  conflict  ("Cause  actually  they 
have  so  much  riots  going  on  down  there  it’s  worse  than  up  here. 

I think  that  right  up  here  is  bad,  but  that  is  even  worse.  . .1 
don’t  like  it  up  here  so  I know  I wouldn't  like  it  down  there."). 

A few  subjects  referring  to  weather  conditions  said  that  places 
in  the  South  are  "too  hot."  Other  places  in  the  United  States 
which  were  cited  as  undesirable  are  Detroit,  California,  East 
Boston  ("Lots  of  people  get  killed  there.")  and  Boston  ("I  have 
to  live  here,  but  I don’t  like  it."). 

Included  among  the  foreign  places  the  youths  would  not 
want  to  visit  are  Russia,  Viet  Nam,  China,  and  Africa.  Reasons 
for  not  wanting  to  visit  Russia  concerned  restricted  freedom 
("No  freedom  over  there  I hear.");  material  scarcity  (I  just  want 
to  see  what  them  people  over  there  are  missing.");  and  work  with 
little  reward  ("I've  heard  all  they  do  is  work  there;  they  don’t 
do  anything  else,"  "The  things  they  do  seem  all  bad.  . .you  work 
for  people  and  they  give  you  what  they  think  you  deserve.").  Ex- 
planations for  not  wanting  to  visit  China  concerned  its  popula- 
tion ("Half  the  world's  population  is  over  there.  It's  crowded." 
"All  those  people  there."),  stereotypes  of  customs  ("I  wouldn't 
want  to  sit  on  the  floor  all  the  time."),  Sino-American  relations 
("They  don't  like  Americans  and  they  shoot  you."),  and  food 
shortage  ("You  be  hungry  all  the  time  over  there.").  Our  subjects' 
statements  about  Russia  and  China  echo  the  phraseology  and  content 
of  propaganda  about  those  countries  which  have  reached  them 
through  the  mass  media  all  their  lives. 

The  war,  of  course,  was  the  major  reason  for  preferring 
not  to  visit  Viet  Nam.  A typical  statement  was,  "There's  a war 
going  on  and  I'd  probably  end  up  getting  killed."  More  succinctly, 
another  respondent  described  Viet  Nam  as  being  "too  deadly." 

Africa  is  unappealing  to  subjects  who  dread  the  possi- 
bility of  exposure  to  physical  danger  there.  ("Lions  might  attack 
you  and  there  might  be  some  cannibals  there  to  eat  you  up." 

"There's  lots  of  wild  animals  there  and  you  can  get  killed  just 
by  walking  and  looking  at  the  scenery.")  One  youth  expanded  on 
his  view  of  Africa:  "There  is  one  place  I wouldn't  like  to  go.. 

That's  Africa.  . .where  they  have  a21  them  lions  and  them  snakes 
and  stuff  running  around.  . .The  upper,  the  civilized  part  of 
Africa  I would  like  to  go  to,  but  not  down  there  where  it's  net 
that  much  civilized  yet." 


Several  subjects  were  unable  to  name  places  that  they 
would  rather  not  visit.  They  simply  said  that  they  could  not 
think  of  any  places  in  that  category.  This  may  reflect  a willing 
ness  on  the  part  of  some  subjects  to  go  almost  anywhere — at  least 
once;  or  it  may  reflect  a reluctance  to  make  negative  choices.. 


TABLE  12.4 

Places  Subjects  "Never  Want  to  Visit" 


Domestic 

f 

Foreign 

f 

Alabama* 

F 

Russia 

13 

Mississippi 

5 

Viet  Nam 

10 

Florida 

2 

China** 

7 

Tennessee 

1 

Africa 

7 

"Down  South" 

1 

Alaska 

4 

California 

1 

Germany 

3 

Detroit 

1 

Cuba 

2 

Harlem 

1 

Japan 

2 

Boston 

1 

North  Pole 

2 

East  Boston 

1 

Antarctica 

1 

Arctic 

1 

Asia 

1 

Don't  know  or 

Australia 

1 

no  response 

13 

Hong  Kong 

1 

Yugoslavia 

1 

* One  subject  specified  Birmingham. 

**  Two  subjects  specified  "Red  China." 


Discussion 

It  was  suggested  that  the  travel  experiences  of  poor 
urban  black  youths  are  extremely  limited.  Our  findings,  on  the 
contrary,  indicate  a wide  range  of  places  visited  in  terms  of 
number  and .distance  from  subjects'  residences;  There  is  also 
considerably  variability  in  the  places  to  which  these  subjects 
say  they  would  choose  to  travel  given  an  opportunity. 
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Patterns  of  travel  and  travel  interests  are  not  immedi- 
ately evident  in  these  data.  For  example,  some  subjects  who  had 
never  traveled  in  the  Greater  Boston  area  had  visited  other  states. 
Nor  is  there  a clear-cut  relationship  between  actual  travels  and 
travel  fantasies.  I had  expected  to  find  that  when  compared  with 
subjects  who  had  not  traveled  outside  Massachusetts,  those  who  had 
visited  several  states  would  fantasize  about  trips  to  distant  and 
exotic  lands.  Indeed,  the  converse  of  that  hypothesis  seems 
equally  valid.  That  is  to  say,  one  might  have  expected  subjects 
with  histories  of  little  or  no  travel  to  fantasize  about  more  re- 
mote lands.  Neither  is  the  case;  there  is  little  evidence  of 
such  a simplistic  relationship.  Other  factors  must  be  sought  to 
account  for  fantasies  about  far  away  places  and  the  wish  to  see 
them. 


An  examination  of  the  fantasies  about  both  desirable 
and  undesirable  places  leads  one  to  postulate  that  there  are  at 
least,  two  attitudinal  styles  with  regard  to  travel.  Craik  (1970) 
has  characterized  one  style  as  place-oriented  and  the  other  as 
personalistic.  The  first  type,  according  to  Craik,  responds 
primarily  to  the  physical  and  cultural  aspects  of  a place;  the 
focus  is  on  the  place,  its  scenic  qualities,  social  atmosphere, 
and  so  forth.  The  latter,  a personalistic  attitude,  is  expres- 
sed by  those  who  seek  places  with  a bearing  upon  their  own  iden- 
tify or  places  where  friends  and  relatives  reside  or  have  visi-  >v 
ted.  An  interest  in  the  personalistic  element  in  our  subjects' 
fantasies  drew  our  attention  to  the  findings  pertaining  to  Af- 
rica. That,  in  1967,  there  were  six  subjects  who  said  they 
would  like  a trip  to  Africa  and  four  who  said  that  they  never 
want  to  go  there  is  of  considerable  interest  when  viewed  in 
terms  of  race,  origins,  and  identity. 

It  is  expected  that  the  continent  Africa  and  spe- 
cific countries  in  Africa  will  be  mentioned  more  frequently 
among  places  they  would  like  to  visit  when  we  reinterview  the 
same  group  of  subjects  (now  three  years  older)  during  1970-71. 

By  now,  more  of  them  may  have  been  exposed  to  the  precepts  of 
black  nationalism  and  are  aware  of  the  relevance  of  Africa  to 
their  own  lives  and  culture.  The  relationship  between  opinions 
of  Africa  and  a sense  of  racial  identity  among  these  subjects 
will  be  explored  in  subsequent  analyses. 

"Travel  broadens"  is  a cliche  that  persists.  What 
types  of  travel  experiences  expand  one's  sense  of  self?  In 
subsequent  studies  we  should  attempt  to  understand  the  ways  in 
which  travel  experiences  in  varied  settings  are  broadening. 

What  roles  ana  behaviors  do  individuals  adopt  in  new  places? 

With  regard  to  our  sample,  what  does  it  mean  to  visit  places 
in  which  people  are  better  off  than  they?  Worse  off?  What 
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do  they  learn  about  themselves  in  new  places?  Undoubtedly,  tra- 
vels to  other  neighborhoods  and  cities  contribute  to  an  under- 
standing of  one’s  relative  socioeconomic  position.  The  experi- 
ence also  increases  one’s  psychological  self-perspective  and  views 
of  others.  Data  addressed  to  these  issues  are  needed. 

Generally  speaking,  the  findings  raise  questions  about 
the  sources  of  the  subjects'  information  about  places,  the  devel- 
opment of  geographic  stereotypes  and  values  which  contribute  to 
a positive  or  a negative  view  of  a place.  We  have  inferred  that 
our  subjects  probably  gained  information  about  preferred  foreign 
places  from  formal  sources  such  as  textbooks,  while  their  notions 
about  preferred  places  in  the  United  States  were  probably  formed 
by  their  personal  experience,  the  experiences  of  relatives  and 
friends  and  the  mass  media.  Unfortunately,  we  did  not  inquire 
sufficiently  into  sources  of  information  about  each  place  men- 
tioned. More  information  is  needed  about  the  media  and  materials 
these  adolescents  use  as  sources  of  information.  Just  what  do 
they  learn  about  geography  and  geopolitics  through  the  mass 
media?  In  instances  of  inaccurate  information  about  cultural 
and  physical  aspects  of  places  (e.g.,  that  Georgia  and  other 
southern  states  are  within  the  boundaries  of  Massachusetts)  it 
would  be  worthwhile  to  determine  how  the  notions  were  acquired. 
What  information  is  acquired  through  social  studies  curricula, 
family  and  peer  "folklore?"  Knowledge  of  their  sources  of 
geographic  information  would  contribute  to  our  understanding  the 
process  of  learning  elementary  geography  and  ethnography  and  per- 
haps suggest  some  channels  through  which  more  accurate  informa- 
tion might  be. conveyed,  at  least  to  youths  similar  in  background 
to  the  group  we  are  studying. ' 

Of  interest  also  are  the  places  which  the  subjects  did 
not  mention  either  as  desirable  or  undesirable.  For  instance,  a 
number  of  states  in  the  Midwest  and  Northwest  seem  unnoticed.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  there  was  no  reference  at  all  to  a city  or 
country  in  Central  or  South  America,  a reflection  of  our  North 
American  hyperopia.  There  are  only  two  references  to  places  in 
the  Middle  East.  There  is  no  evidence  of  knowledge  of  specific 
black  African  nations  and  for  a few  subjects  Europe  and  Asia 
also  may  be  undifferentiated.  Examples  of  confusion  of  geographic 
detail  or  inappropriate  associations  have  been'* cited . Such  errors 
and  deficits  in  their  knowledge  provoke  further  questions  about 
the  teaching  of  geography  and  social  studies  in  the  United  States 
and  elsewhere. 

Because  our  subjects  are  Bostonians,  we  were  reminded 
of 'Cleveland  Amory’s  description  of  the  Proper vBostoni?m ’ s pro- 
vinciality ("basically  he  remains  adamant  in  his  lack  ol 
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geographical  curiosity  outside  the  suburbs  of  Boston")  and 
Daniel  K.  Wallingford’s  map  of  a "Bostonian’s  Idea  of  the  Uni- 
ted States"  which,  as  described  by  Amory  (1957),  shows  the 
Great  Lakes  "noted  as  fresh  water"  and  under  a large  blank 
area  marked  "Western  Prairies"  appear  the  names  of  several  Mid- 
western cities.  We  have  wondered  what  our  subjects  and  sub- 
jects from  other  populations  would  produce  if  asked  to  draw  a 
map  of  the  United  States  and  what  their  maps  of  the  world  might 
reveal  about  their  knowledge  of  the  reality  of  the  physical  re- 
lationships between  countries  and  cities  as  well  as  their  mental 
arrangements  of  various  places  and  distances  separating  them. 

In  conclusion,  I wish  to  mention  some  areas  for  future 
study  suggested  by  this  research.  The  development  of  concepts  of 
geographic  areas  should  be  studied  more  thoroughly.  The  extent 
to  which  occupation,  income,  education,  and  race  differentially 
influence  where  individuals  actually  travel  and  wish  to  travel 
should  be  examined.  How  are  travels  and  migration  patterns  re- 
lated? The  social  and  psychological  consequences  of  travel  or 
lack  of  travel  for  individuals  should  be  explored.  In  addition 
to  these  issues,  Wohwill  (1970)  has  identified  a number*;  of  en- 
vironmental factors  which  should  be  studied  in  relation  to  va- 
cationing, tourism,  and  other  forms  of  travel. 

Although  this  study  has  dealt  with  some  of  the  more 
superficial  aspects  of  the  travel  experiences  of  a relatively 
small  sample  of  urban  black  youths,  it  has  stimulated  several 
problems  for  future  research.  We  look  forward  to  the  studies 
which  will  deal  with  these  and  other  issues  relevant  to  psycho- 
logical aspects  of  travel. 


CHAPTER  13 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  understanding  the  project,  its  findings  and  conclusions 
it  should  be  remembered  that  our  original  intention  was  to  do  basic 
descriptive  research  which  we  viewed  as  necessary  to  the  development 
of  adequate  methodology  for  further  inquiry  into  developmental  pro- 
cesses in  black  male  adolescents.  We  also  felt  that  such  research 
could  provide  a background  of  knowledge  to  which  the  developers  of 
educational  and  vocational  programs  might  refer  in  order  to  get  a 
better  understanding  of  the  diversity  of  a particular  group  of 
teenage  black  human  beings  and  the  world  they  lived  in.  Our  con- 
cerns sometimes  appeared  more  negative  than  positive;  that  is,  we 
felt  that  some  social  scientists,  educators,  and  public  servants 
needed  to  be  divested  of  their  theories  and  fantasies  regarding 
black  youth  in  order  to  be  able  to  think  more  clearly  about  them 
and  develop  more  relevant  programs  affecting  them. 

An  anecdote  might  point  up  this  need.  During  the  course 
of  the  research  one  of  us  interviewed  many  white  teachers  in  the 
school  whose  students  we  were  involved  with.  The  interview  for 
teachers  sought  historical  material  on  the  career , interests,  and 
goals  of  the  teacher,  her  or  his  general  experience  in  the  school, 
and  reactions  to  specific  students  (who  usually  had  mentioned  that 
particular  teacher).  In  the  course  of  the  interview  o;  e would  of- 
ten get  a sense  of  the  theory  constructed  by  the  teacher  in  order 
to  explain  problematical  or  successful  performance  by  the  student. 

In  one  particular  case  a teacher  was  asked  to  talk  about  two  very 
different  students.  One,  Albert,  was  a bright  young  ninth  grade?:, 
comparatively  studious  for  an  athlete,  whose  marks  were  among  the 
better  of  those  in  the  sample;  he  was  full  of  spirit,  but  not  given 
to  ’’hassle"  his  teachers  unless  provoked.  The  other,  Mark,  was 
also  bright  tut  "moody",  unpredictable  so  far  as  the  teacher  was  con 
cerned.  He  usually  didn't  do  his  homework,  nor  did  he  seem  to  pay 
much  attention  in  class.  Usually  he  was  clowning  but  occasionally 
he  would  surprise  his  teacher,  when  called  upon,  with  an  answer  that 
was  both  lucid  and  correct  or  by  asking  apperceptive  question.  His 
test  scores  were  usually  poor,  but,  orice  or  twice,  excellent.  The, 
teacher,  understanding^  perplexed,  was  asked  what  hv=  thought  might 
be  responsible4 for  Mark's  ups  and  downs  in  school.  He  replied  with- 
out hesitation  that,  while  he  didn't  know  anything  about  Mark's 
home  life,  he  suspected  that  the?boy  was  responding  to  problems  or 
deprivations  at  home,  that  he  probably  came  from  a father-absent 
home,  had  a.  mother  t^ho  cared  about  him  but  who  didn't  have  time  to 
really  relate  to  him  and  that  he'  was  turning  to  street  life  partial- 
ly because  of  the  lack  of  male  identification  models  at  home.  Later 
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in  the  course  of  the  interview,  the  teacher  was  told  that  we  were 
concerned  about  the  relation  of  the  youngsters’  family  lives  to 
their  lives  in  school  and  we  wondered  if  he  would  speculate  on  Al- 
bert's family  life.  The  teacher  again  made  it  clear  that  he  had  no 
experience  with  or  information,  about  Albert’s  parents.  However  he 
did  have  Albert’s  sister  Cheryl  in  his  homeroom  last  year.  From  his 
impression  of  both  children,  he  concluded  that  they  came  from  an  in- 
tact and  highly  supportive  family  and  that  Albert  must  have,  in  his 
father,  a male  model  who  functioned  to  keep  him  involved  in  school, 
insisted  on  doing  his  homework,  etc.  Taking  care  not  to  embarrass 
the  teacher,  we  then  told  him  that,  as  far  as  the  staff  understood, 
the  family  situations  of  Mark  and  Albert  were  the  reverse  of  his  de- 
scription: Albert  came,  in  fact,  from  a father-absent  household; 

his  mother  worked  and  was  away  from,  home  much  of  the  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mark  came  from  an  intact  family;  his  father  seemed  con- 
cerned about  his  school  work,  and,  so  far  as  potential  male  models 
were  concerned,  he  had  two  older  brothers  whom  he  admired  and  who 
had  been  considered  good  students.  The  teacher  then  went  into  a 
very  perceptive  discussion  of  teachers'  need  for  greater  contact 
with  students'  families,  the  urgency  of  obtaining  better  explana- 
tions of  "inconsistent”  or  "problematic”  behavior  on  the  part  of 
students,  and  the  inadequacy  of  information  obtained  in  the  class- 
room. He  said  that  he  guessed  what  he  called  the  "Moynihan  theory" 
didn't  apply  to  all  his  students,  but  felt  at  a loss  in  terms  of 
alternative  theories. 

In  the  early  stages  of  our  teacher  interviews,  we  were  a- 
mazed  at  the  pervasiveness  of  the  use  by  teachers  of  inadequate 
social  scientific  theories  of  the  relationships  between  family  back- 
ground and  performance.  Later,  our  surprise  abated,  when  we  realiz- 
ed what  few  cues  were  available  from  the  behavior  in  school  which 
could  be  directly  observed  by  the  teacher.  T.,;o  important  points 
emerged  from  this  experience.  First,  that  teachers,  feeling  over- 
whelmed and  bewildered  by  school  behavior  which  they  cannot  predict 
or  understand,  feel  they  must  use  the  meager  cues  available  and  ex- 
trapolat  *\  from  them  to  whatever  developmental  theories  seem  compel- 
ling and  reducing  of  uncertainty  and  anxiety  at  the  time.  Regarding 
the  second  point,  the  adequacy  of  such  theories  is  not  at  issue;  nor 
can  we  tell,  from  the  limited  data  at  hand,  how  teachers  translated 
their  conceptualizations  of  students’  behavior  in  terms  of,  the  "Moy- 
nihan thesis”,  as  it  was  often  designated,  into  actions  affecting 
individual  students.  Rather,  the  most  disturbing  aspect  of  the 
situation  was  the  way  in  which  fantasies,  or  at  times  even  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  out  of  school  experience  of  black  children  were  of- 
ten used  by  teachers  to  exclude,  downgrade,  and  avoid  the  necessity 
of  analyzing  and  understanding  the  classroom  experience,  the  milieu 
for  which  they  were  largely,  if  not  completely,  responsible.  We  do 
not  mean  to  denigrate  problems  faced  by  teachers  in  confronting  the 
turbulence  characterizing  many  of  the  inner  city  schools  today. 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  underestimate  the  need  for  teachers  (and 
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educators  in  general)  to  develop  greater  understanding  of  classroom 
dynamics  (and  to  gain  institutional  support  which  will  help  them 
understand  what  goes  on  in  the  classroom) , rather  than  for  them  to 
explain  av7ay  behavior  which  may- be  quite  rational  in  the  immediate 
context  of  the  school,  in  terms  of  non-specific,  often  inaccurately 
understood,  often  inadequate  theoretical  generalizations  about  the 
family  life  of  the  ghetto  child  and  its  inexorable  effects  on  school 
performance.  To  the  extent  that  educators,  particularly  white  edu- 
cators and  policy  makers,  maintain  mistaken  and  stereotypic  fantasies 
of  the  homogeneity  of  the  culture  of  the  black  poor  and  the  nature 
of  that  culture,  black  children  will  continue  to  be  abused  by  public 
authority. 

Pathways  project,  from  its  inception,  was  more  concerned 
with  refining  the  conceptualization  and  operationalization  of  rele- 
vant variables,  and  with  accumulating  and  analyzing  data  that  would 
break  down  theories  and  fantasies  about  ghetto  youth  than  it  was 
oriented  to  making  specific  recommendations  for  program  develop- 
ment. (Our  findings  involving  family  variables  exemplify  this  con- 
cern.) We  also  wanted  to  examine  methodological  problems  which 
we  felt  had  been  encountered  in  previous  research,  especially  with 
regards  to  the  assessment  of  demographic  characteristics,  school 
achievement  and  occupational  aspirations.  Aside  from  the  discussion 
of  these  two  issues,  the  methodological  and  conceptual,  the  research 
was  not  designed  to  yield  findings  that  could  be  directly  translat- 
able into  suggestions  for  program;  what  suggestions  seem  implicit 
in  our  findings  and  research  experience  will  be  offered  at  the  end 
of  this  section.  In  this  portion  of  the  chapter  we  may  also  ?:eport 
from  time  to  time  data  trends  which  have  not  been  presented  in 
tabular  form  or  discussed  in  the  body  of  the  report,  but  we  will 
not  necessarily  recapitulate  all  the  findings  which  have  been  . 
sketched  in  the  summary  that  appears  at  the  beginning  of  this  re- 
port. 


Conclusions  Relevant  to  Research  Methodology 

There  is  in  social  science  a long-standing  bias  against 
small  sample  open-ended  interview  or  group-interaction  research, 
not  only  because  of  the  restricted  generalizability  of  the  results, 
but  because  researchers  fear  either  that  rigor/ and  reliability  will  be 
sacrificed  for  the  impressionistic  summarization  of  anecdotal  ma- 
terial or  that  the  complex  reality  of  people's  experience  will  be 
distorted  by  its  being!  crammed  into  the  crudest  categories  which 
are  necessary  for  the  most  modest  attempts  at  systematic  analysis. 

The  result  is  often,  a capitulation  to  large  sample  survey  design, 
the  more  "bang  for  a buck"  justification  for  research  design*,  to 

* One  of  the  too  few  exceptions  to  this  bias  is  the  work  of  the  Sur- 
vey Research  Center  of  the  University  . of  Michigan's  Institute  for 
Social  Research,  which  has  often  achieved  a successful  "mix"  of  open- 
ended  and  fixed  alternative  methodologies  in  both  large  and  sample 
research. 
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the  exclusion  of  more  intensive  explorations  of  (relatively)  spon- 
taneous content  and  process,  or  else  it  is  the  case  study,  which 
often  tantalizes  but  does  not  permit  a level  of  analysis  from  which 
can  flow  operationalizations  which  can  be  helpful  in  future  research. 

If  this  report  seems  overly  complex  and  the  findings  at 
times  confusing,  not  only  is  our  inarticulateness  to  blame  but  the 
fact  that  we  have  tried  to  impose  a degree  of  structure  on  extremely 
complex  materials  while  yet  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  data. 

Our  goal  has  been  to  achieve  enough  knowledge  of  the  individuals  in 
our  sample  that,  for  example,  when  examining  a 2X2  or  a 2X3  contin- 
gency table,  we  will  have  enough  anecdotal  knowledge  and  hunches 
available  to  be  able  to  form  hypotheses  in  order  to  explain  why  a 
particular  individual  or  several  individuals  have  ended  up  in  a cell 
in  which  we  would  not  have  expected  him  or  them  to  be  found.  We 
are,  and  we  expect  the  reader  will  be,  still  disappointed  at  what 
is  inevitably  lost  by  our  concentration  on  creating,  coding  and 
systematically  analyzing  specific  variables.  For  example,  the  de- 
mands of  the  data  analysis  we've  attempted  has  meant  a postponement 
of  the  write-up  of  the  case-study  aspect  of  the  project.  We  have 
also  had  to  construct  measures  and  indices  where  no  adequate  pre- 
cedents could  be  found. 

Nonetheless,  some  clear  findings  have  emerged  and  some 
complex  interactions  have  been  obtained  which  we  feel  would  not 
have  been  obtained  had  other  designs  been  utilized.  Although  the 
instruments  intentionally  were  not  created  with  specific  hypotheses 
in  mind  and  with  the  conscious  avoidance  of  the  imposition  of  our 
own  "projections"  and  expectations  on  the  data  through  the  use  of 
possibly  inappropriate  preconceived  analytic  categories  on  obtained 
responses,  a number  of  hypotheses  after  the  pilot  study  was  completed 
have  been  tested  and  either  have,  been  confirmed  or  disconf irmed; 
usually,  the  disconf irmations  have  been  informative.  If  some  of  the 
findings  seem  contradictory,  inconsistent  or  ambiguous,  we  feel  this 
is  as  likely  to  be  a function  of  the  contradictions,  inconsistencies 
and  ambiguities  experienced  in  the  lives  of  the  black  youth  we  have 
worked  with  as  it  is  due  to  the  failure  of  our  conceptualizations. 

The  realities,  are  as  always,  not  as  neat  as  theory  would  have  them, 
though  patterns  have,  emerged  which  seem  worth  thinking  about. 

Clearly,  however  much  we  tried  to  avoid  imposing  our  pre- 
conceptions on  the  instruments,  some  selective  process  could  not  be 
profitably  avoided.  In  general,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
self-conc.ept  variables,  it  seemed  more  reasonable  to  look  at  the 
forms  and  dynamics  of  responses  rather  than  their  content  (e.g.,  in 
the  "initiator-reactor/can-can1 1 change"  distinction,  and  in  the 
"can-can’ t change/practice-natural"  categories).  Associations  were 
obtained  which  spanned  instruments  and  content  areas.  The  coding 
of  variables  most  prone  to  variations  of  interpretation  proved  to 
be  respectably  reliable  when  independently  coded  by  different  judges 
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and  associations  were  obtained  across  different  instruments  and 
domains  of  content . 

In  the  following  sections  we  will  be  concerned  with  the 
implications  of  some  of  our  findings  and  operationalizations  of 
variables  for  research  methodology  and  not  for  the  development  of 
change  oriented  program.  The  latter  will  be  discussed  separately 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 


Problems  of  Assessing  Demography 

The  analysis  of  demographic  variables  has  revealed  a num- 
ber of  problems,  some  general,  some  probably  specific  to  our  sample 
(or  samples  of  poor  people  from  other  groups)  which  researchers 
should  take  into  account  in  formulating  future  research  designs . 

In  general,  there  were  many  inconsistencies  between  the 
FCs’  reports  of  parental  demographic  characteristics  and  reports 
from  other  sources  usually  assumed  to  be  more  authoritative,  namely 
school  records  and  interviews  with  parents.  Sometimes  the  inconsis- 
tencies can  be  attributed  to  the  students,  at  other  times,  to  the 
authoritative  sources. 

Inconsistencies  occurred  also,  for  example,  in  the  compari- 
son of  school  recprds  with  students’  recounting  of  their  scholastic 
performance;  even  the  apparently  simple  facts  concerning  their  ad- 
mission to  and  attendance  at  particular  schools  were  subject  to  con- 
fusion. In  several  cases  the  official  computerized  school  records 
were  totally  inaccurate  in  depicting  where  the  student  was  in  what 
semester,  where  he  came  from,  to  what  school  he  transferred  and  why 
he  received  final  marks  in  some  subjects  though  he  had  dropped  out 
in  mid-semester.  Usually  only  the  student  himself  could  provide  a 
coherent  picture  of  his  "pilgrim’s  progress"  through  the  schools, 
and  there  were  many  reasons  for  the  students  to  be  quite  cor fused, 
given  some  of  the  red  tape  surrounding  transfer  from  one  sc  100I  to 
another  and  the  problems  of  being  readmitted  once  a student  had  drop- 
ped out. 


Regarding  occupational  variables,  the  correlation  between 
FC’s  perception  of  his  father’s  occupational  status  and  the  occupa- 
tional status  of  the  father  as  coded  from  the  screening  interviews 
we  conducted  with  parents  was  only  .47,  a statistically  significant 
correlation  but  one  which  does  not  account  for  enough  variance  to 
engender  a great  deal  of  confidence  regarding  the  use  by  researchers 
of  students’  estimates  of  their  fathers’  occupations  as  the  basic 
data  in  the  assessment  of  the  father’s  demographic  status.  We  have 
cited,  in  the  body  of  the  report  (particularly  Chapter  11),  several 
reasons  for  such  inconsistencies.  First,  there  is  a tendency  for 
sons  to  upgrade  their  fathers’  occupational  titles,  partially 
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because  they  want  to  think  of  their  fathers  as  having  better  jobs 
than  they  do  and  partially  because  there  is  a great  deal  of  confu- 
sion as  to  the  distinctions  among  various  similarly  named  jobs 
(e.g.,  "electrician",  "electronics  technician",  "engineer")  and 
much  ambiguity  about  the  nature  of  certain  jobs.  This  source  of 
inconsistency  we  would  expect  to  obtain  for  students  in  general, 
across  SES  levels,  but  to  be  particularly  strong  for  students 
from  poor  families.  Secondly,  the  economic  situations  of  many 
fathers  forces  them  to  hold  more  than  one  job.  Often  the  son  is 
unclear  about  how  many  jobs  the  father  holds,  and  the  importance  of 
each  job,  both  in  terms  of  the  contribution  of  wages  obtained  from 
a particular  job  to  the  family  economy,  and  in  terms  of  which  job 
the  father  would  use  to  define  his  vocation.  Also,  as  we  cited 
earlier,  the  father  who  is  both  a full-time  cab  driver  and  a part- 
time  preacher  may  be  classed  by  survey  researchers  as  a cab  driver 
but  his  occupational  self-concept,  his  actual  social  status  in  his 
community,  and  the  vocation  he  describes  to  others  may  all  involve 
the  role  of  preacher,  exclusive  or  independent  of  his  other  job. 
Thirdly,  the  son  of  a mother  who  is  on  welfare  may  have  good  rea- 
sons to  conceal  from  the  researcher  the  pittance  she  may  receive 
from  other  sources  in  order  to  survive,  just  as  she  may  have  to  hide 
the  same  facts  from  the  welfare  bureaucracy.  "These  last  two  reasons 
will,  of  course,  less  likely  be  found  across  SES  levels  than  among 
the  poor.  But,  on  the  basis  of  these  considerations,  we  would  cau- 
tion our  colleagues  about  assuming  the  accuracy  of  occupational  and 
income  data  reported  by  children,  particularly  children  whose  socio- 
economic situations  make  the  perception  and  reporting  of  apparently 
simple  "facts"  a complex  and  sensitive  matter.* 


perhaps  over-optimistically , reviewed  as  relatively  straightforward 
is  that  of  occupational  aspirations.  In  Chapter  4,  ia  the  discus- 
sion of  Hypothesis  V,  and  later  in  Chapter  11,.  we  suggested  that  one 
reason  why  many  researchers  had  obtained  what  they  felt  to  be  "un- 
realistic" levels  of  occupational  aspirations  from  samples  of  black 
youth  was  because,  for  many  black  teenagers  (especially  those  in 
junior  high  school),  the  first  job  aspiration  elicited  by  research- 
ers might  reflect  occupational  hopes  rather  than  plans.  The  kinds 
of  doubts  spontaneously  verbalized  by  many  pilot  subjects  after 
giving  a "first  job  choice"  made  us  feel  that  many  black  youth  have 

* Needless  to  say,  whatever  incongruencies  may  be  apparent  in  the 
comparison  of  different  sources  of  parental  demography  will  be  mul- 
tiplied in  the  assessment  of  delinquency,  although  in  the  latter  in- 
stance inaccuracies  will  most  likely  be  found  in  the  "official"  sta- 
tistics. (See  Chamdliss,  W.  J. , and  R.  H.  Nagasawd,  "On  the  Validi- 
ty of  Official  Statistics:  A Comparative  Study  of  White,  Black  and 

Japanese  High-School  Boys",  Journal  of  Research  in  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency, vol.  6,  1969,  pp.  71-77.) 


Another  area  in  which  data  in  much  research  has  been 
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"contingency  plans"  that  they  expected  to  have  to  fall  back  on  when 
(not  if)  their  .first  choices  did  not  "pan  out".  We  are  still  unsure 
of  to  what  extent  this  impression  from  the  pilot  interviews  was 
borne  out  by  the  Time  1 data,  but,  on  the  basis  of  that  experience, 
we  asked  for  second  job  choices  as  well  as  the  first.  We  learned 
that  there  were  enough  important  distinctions  obtained  between  first 
and  second  job  choice  to  bring  into  question  the  meaning  of  the  high 
aspiration  levels  for  black  youth  which  have  been  reported  in  pre- 
vious studies,  and  to  argue  for  the  inclusion  of  second  as  well  as 
first  job  choices  in  future  research.  We  found,  for  example,  that 
neither  first  nor  ideal  job  choices  were  associated  with  father- 
related  occupy  variables  (father's  occupational  status,  job 

satisfaction,  per  capita  family  income)  but  that  FC's  second  job 
choice  (usually  lower  in  SES  level  than  first  job  choices)  related 
to  both  father's  occupation  (as  perceived  by  his  son)  and  family 
income . 

These  and  other  findings  highlight  the  importance  of  our 
recognizing  the  complexity  of  the  task  of  assessing  occupational  as- 
pirations for  junior  high  school  youth,  and  particularly  for  black 
young  men.  Job  choices  are  as  likely  to  be  ad  hoc  responses  to  an 
interviewer  as  they  are  to  represent  considered  plans.  The  quality 
of  occupational  information  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  in  school 
will  be  low,  and  unrelated  to  any  sense  of  the  actualities  and  pos- 
sibilities of  job  attainment;  that  which  is  communicated  by  the 
media  is  apt  to  be  mainly  a "halo"  which  will  produce  a haze  of  con- 
fusion unless  supplemented  by  other  information,  which  is  unavaila- 
ble or  hard  come  by.  Occupational  information  coming  from  family 
members  and  acquaintances  will  depend  on  the  experience  and  accessi- 
bility of  working  men,  particularly  the  father.  Conceptions  of 
higher-level  jobs  will  be  poorly  articulated  and  very  different  jobs 
with  similar  names ; or  components  will  be  confused  (e.g.,  "engineer- 
ing", "electronics",  " data-pro cessing" , "draftsmanship";  various 
forms  of  "construction"  and  "mechanics"  of  all  levels).  Thus,  it 
appears  that  the  job  choice  responses  exist  as  a result  of  an  in- 
formational vacuum  within  the  subculture. 

Not  only  are  there  likely  to  be  important  differences  be- 
tween the  meaning  and  correlates,  of  first  job  choices,  as  we  indi- 
cated above,  but  ideal  job  aspirations  will  have  very  divergent 
meanings  for  different  individuals.  In  some, cases,  the  ideal  job 
specified  by  a boy  will  represent  a viable  aspiration,  a vocation 
for  which  he  feels  himself  suited  and  may,  in  some  way,  be  prepar- 
ing himself  to  struggle  to  attain*  For  others  it  will  represent  an 
empty  hope  or  a wish  he  knows  is  clearly  unattainable.  And  finally, 
for. some,  particularly  those  who  select  jobs  we  have  referred  to  as 
"fantasy"  ideals  ("millionaire,  wise  man.  President"),  the  ideal  job 
nomination  might  be  a mirror  of  frustration,  a refuge  from  familial 
stress,  a "get  rich  quick"  dream  which  covers  the  dismal  prospects 
which  are  known  to  await  ghetto  youth.  
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The  above  considerations  suggest  that  occupational  aspira- 
tion data  for  black  youth  should  not  be  assumed  to  reflect  a uniform 
level  of  occupational  planning  or  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
jects, without  reference  to  asspciations  of  that  data  with  other 
contextual  variables  which  could  help  the  researcher  distinguish 
among  the  variety  of  meanings  such  data  could  have.  Among  the  con- 
textual variables  which  we  feel  should  be  so  considered  on  the  basis 
of  findings  reported  in  Chapters  4,  6,  c.'.d  11  are:  demographic 

variables  associated  with  parental  occupation,  education  and  income; 
subjects'  perception  of  parental  job  satisfaction;  and  the  parents' 
positive  and  negative  job  choices  for  their  sons;  subjects'  first, 
second,  ideal  and  negative  job  choices;  the  degree  of  accuracy  and 
articulation  of  portrayal  of  first  job  choices;  and  the  factors 
which  influence  the  subjects'  judgment  of  the  attainability  of 
ideal  job  choices. 


Conceptual  Implications 

One  of  the  major  aims  of  the  study  was  in  the  development 
of  a number  of  variables  which  would  more  accurately  reflect  the 
complexity  and  diversity  of  family  background  factors  and  adolescent 
experience  in  the  black  ghetto.  In  this  section  we  will  be  mainly 
concerned  with  sketching  and  stressing  the  importance  of  these 
clusters  of  variables,  particularly  in  reference  to  demography, 
family  structure,  sense  of  effectiveness,  and  aspects  of  achieve- 
ment on  IQ  tests. 


The  Heterogeneity  of  the  Ghetto  Subculture 

Previous  research  has  concentrated  on  inter-class  rather 
than  intra-class  analysis,  with  the  effect  that  artificial  socio- 
economic distinctions  between  the  classes  have  been  perpetuated*, 
the  ghetto  family  has  been  caricatured  as  uniformly  pathogenic  (un- 
less it  is  manifestly  oriented  toward  middle-class  values),  and 
intra-class  differences  such  as  we  have  observed  have  been  masked. 

Several  writers  have,  however,  steadfastly  and  persuasive- 
ly maintained  that  (e.g.,  Powdermaker,  1939;  Miller,  1958;  Rodman, 
1963;  Drake,  1966;  Parker  and  Kleiner,  1966;  Rainwater,  1966;  Lewis, 
1967;  and  Hannerz,  1969,  among  others)  the  "Negro  lower  class"  is 


* For  important  discussions  of  this  sort  of  social-scientific  "tun- 
nel vision",  see  in  Ferman,  L.  A.,  J.  L.  Kombluh,  and  A.  Haber, 
Poverty  in  America,  Ann  Arbor,  University  of  Michigan,  1965:  Miller, 

S.  M. , and  Riessman,  A.  A.  Seagull,  "Poverty  and  Self-Indulgence: 

A Critique  of  the  Non-Deferred  Gratification  Pattern",  pp.  215-301, 
and  Cans,  H.  J. , "Subcultures  and  Class",  pp.  302-310. 
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extremely  heterogenous,  especially  v;ith  respect  to  demographic 
characteristics,  and  family  and  personal  styles.  Therefore,  al- 
though our  sample  was  "controlled  for  social  class",  we  expected  to 
find  and  did  obtain  important  associations  (described  in  Chapter  6) 
between  parental  education  and  occupational  level  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  aspects  of  FC's  family  life,  self-concept, 
school  performance  (including  achievement  on  IQ  tests  and  dropping 
out),  racial  identity  and  occupational  aspirations. 

We  have  observed  a slight  tendency  for  demographic  attri- 
butes of  the  mother  to  be  associated  with  the  facilitation  of  mascu- 
line identification,  aspects  of  cognitive  style,  and  verbal  com- 
petence, while  demographic  attributes  of  the  father  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  variables  relevant  to  social  status  (attitudes  toward 
educational  and  occupational  achievement),  group  identity,  and  to 
spatial-analytical-manipulative  competence  as  reflected  in  FC's 
achievements  on  the  Performance  subscale  of  the  WAIS  or  WISC.  We 
have  also  found  (though  with  an  N which  was  limited  by  coding  prob- 
lems) a strong  association  between  father's  low  occupational  SES 
and  his  son's  "school  defiance"  behavior,  suggesting  support  for 
the  hypothesis  that  one  of  the  bases  of  the  son's  resentment  of  the 
authority  structure  of  the  schools  may  well  be  his  experience  of 
his  father's  lack  of  occupational  success  and  status  in  "the  system". 
(The  fact  that  there  is  a tendency  for  FCs  whose  fathers  are  lower 
in  occupational  status  to  have  more  positive  relationships  with 
their  fathers,  lends  additional  support  to  this  hypothesis  by  sug- 
gesting that  those  FCs  may  identify  more  strongly  with  their  fathers.) 
In  addition,  the  sons  both  perceive  their  fathers  as  more  dissatis- 
fied with  their  work  and  have  higher  upward  mobility  strivings.. 

How  much  these  findings,  particularly  the  association  of  pater- 
nal occupational  SES  with  quality  of  FC's  relationship  with  his  fa- 
ther, are  specific  to  this  particular  sample  cannot  be  determined 
from  available  data;  However,  the  linkage  between  father's  SES  and 
school  defiance  would  be  expected  by  Merton  (1957)  and  other 
theorists. 


The  Complexity  of  Familial  Variables 

A review  of  the  literature  on  the  effects  of  family  back- 
ground factors  on  black  youth  has  suggested  what  common  sense  strong- 
ly asserts,  namely  that  there  are  few  if  any  clear,  uniform,  perva- 
sive and  long-term  effects  of  the  fact  of  father-absence  (or  the 
lack  of  family  ihtactness)  on  the  development  of  children.  We  have 
endeavored  to  differentiate  among  variables  relating  to  the  fact  of 
father-absence,  the  length  of  time  the  father  has  been  gone  from 
the  home,  frequency  of  contact  with  the  absent  father;*  and  the 
quality  of  the  son's  relationship  with  his  father  whether  his  fa- 
ther is, in  or  out  of  the  house,  and  have  sought  to  trace  out  the 
differential  effects  associated  with  each  of  these  variables.  Our  ^ 


basic  approach  has  been  to  rely  on  the  son's  "experienced  family" 
and  his  experience  with  family  members  and  surrogates,  whether  that 
family  or  those  significant  other  individuals  actually  occupied  the 
same  dwelling  unit  or  only  had  9 place  in  the  mind  and  the  feelings 
of  the  son  (as  when  the  son  experiences  an  ongoing  or  constant  rela- 
tionahip  with  a father  he  rarely  or  never  sees) . Therefore  we  have 
defined  the  family  in  which  the  child  lives  as  a context,  a condi- 
tion of  his  life  space,  rather  than  as  a certain  group  of  kinfolk 
occupying  a particular  geographical  location,  and  have  attempted  to 
examine  (very  limited  and  crudely  operationalized)  aspects  of  the 
contributions  of  the  individual  parents,  the  extended  family  and 
the  ambience  of  the  family  (as  in  quality  of  family  life)  on  the 
experience,  behavior  and  self-concept  of  the  son,.  Of  course  we 
have  not  been  able  to  definitively  demonstrate  the  separate  effects 
of  these  variables,  nor  do  the  methods  of  statistical  analysis 
achieved  at  the  time  of  the  present  report  permit  us  to  do  so.  How- 
ever, we  have  found  strong  indications  that  this  sort  of  conceptuali- 
zation and  operationalization  of  familial  variables  has  been  worth- 
while, in  pointing  to  important  interactions  of  both  global  family 
and  specific  parental  characteristics  with  attributes  of  the  son  and 
his  behavior,  and  we  would  argue  that  future  research  designs  could 
profitably  employ  similar  distinctions. 

The  specific  findings  have  been  described  in  detail  in 
Chapter  7 and  are  outlined  in  the  Summary.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
section  we  will  only  stress  the  fact  that  the  failure  to  define 
familial  variables  in  terras  of  the  child's  experience,  and  the  em- 
phasis on  more  superficial  indices  of  family  structure  (such  as 
father-absence) , along  with  the  attempt  to  predict  general  effects 
rather  than  complex  interactions  has  tended  to  obscure  or  smother 
important  effects. 

For  example,,  father-absence  can  be  shown  to  have  an  effect 
on  aspects  of  self-concept  such  as  "initiation"  but  mainly  when  con- 
sidered in  interaction  with  birth  order  (and  its  assumed  implica- 
tions as  to  filial  role,  responsibilities  and  perquisites);  father- 
presence  has  important  relationships  with  school  behavior  (staying 
in  or  dropping  out) , but  mainly  for  that  group  of  "reactors"  who 
feel  they  cannot  improve  performance  in  valued  areas;  father-presence 
and  absence  is  associated  with  the  son's  tendency  to  get.  into  fights 
outside  of  school,  and  with  his  perception  of  the  possibility  of 
his  attaining  his  ideal  job  choice.  Though  father-absence  is  not 
associated  directly  with  the  perceived  supportiveness  of  family, 
the  quality  of  FC's  relationship  with  his  father. is  associated  with 
family  support,  whether  the  father  is  in  the  house  or  not,  and 
whether  father-relevant  material  is  included  or  excluded  from  the 
ratings  of  family  supportiveness. 

Although,  as  we  explained  in  Chapter  7,  variables  relevant 
to  FC's  relationship  with  his  mother  were  not  as  elaborately  worked 
out  or  extensively  tested  as  they  should  have  been,  quality  of  FC's 
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relationship  with  his  mother  was  significantly  associated  with: 
behavior  mother  most  esteems  in  FC  (i.e.,  whether  she  values  FC's 
behavior  when  it  is  directly  beneficial  to  him  rather  than  to  her) , 
family  support,  quality  of  family  life,  and  the  "initiator-reactor" 
and  "can/can't  change"  variables. 


The  Specificity  of  Sense  of  Effectiveness 


Another  important  conceptual  concern  embodied  in  the  for- 
mulation of  this  study  was  our  assumption  of  the  necessity  for  ana- 
lyzing "sense  of  effectiveness"  or  "sense  of  control"  into  compo- 
nents reflecting  sense  of  control  in  different  content  areas  before 
invoking  a general  trait.  In  spite  cf  Rotter's  pioneering  work 
(1966)  in  which  he  found  no  need  for  component  "sense  of  internal- 
vs-external  control  of  reinforcement"  subscores,  we  felt  that  indi- 
viduals not  only  experienced  differential  feelings  of  efficacy  in 
different  domains  of  behavior,  but  that  the  meaning  to  the  indi- 
vidual of  a feeling  of  "ineffectiveness"  in  a particular  area  could 
not  be  ascertained  without  reference  to  the  salience  of  that  area 
for  the  individual.  For  example  an  inability  to  attend  to  probabili- 
ties and  a sense  of  incompetence  regarding  statistics  may  be  felt 
by  a man  who  plays  poker  for  social  pleasure,  but  it  may  not  bother 
him  if  he  derives  pleasure  from  bluffing  and  especially  if  he  has 
money  to  lose.  On  the  other  hand  a cool  headed  poker  player  who 
expects  to  supplement  his  income  by  regularly  beating  the  first 
kind  of  player  must  feel  such  competence  or  else  end  up  a shaken 
and  poorer  man.  Similarly,  though  managerial  politicians  such  as 
Nixon  or  Brezhnev  may  lament  their  lack  of  Kennedy  or  Castro-style 
charisma,  still  wishing  for  the  sort  of  adulation  the  latter  re- 
ceived, we  would  expect  that,  in  terms  of  self-concept  and  self- 
esteem, their  standards  of  self-judgment  would  be  localized  in  the 
criteria  for  assessing  managerial  competence. 


We  tftLed  to  handle  the  specificity  of  "sense  of  effective- 
ness" by  constructing  variables  into  which  were  already  "built  in" 
FC's  owrn  limitations  on  the  specificity  of  behavioral  areas  and  his 
attribution  of  salience  or  importance  to  one  or  more  areas  of  be- 
havior. Thus,  the  "can/can't  change"  distinction  and  the  "practice/ 
natural"  and  "learned/natural"  variables  only  refer  to  FC's  perceived 
(relative)  competence  or  incompetence  in  areas  he  defines  and  desig- 
nates as  important  to  him.  For  example,  we  asked  FC  to  indicate 
what  things  he  could  do  much  better  than  the  average  boy  his  age. 

In  coding  the  reasons  why  he  felt  more  or  less  competent  than  his 
peers,  we  used  all  the  areas  which  the  boy  cited.  But;  in  coding 
his  sense  of  being:  able  to  change  for  the  better  or  to  maximize  his 
effectiveness,  we  focussed  only  on  areas  of  behavior  in  which  he 
really/ wanted  to  change,  whether  he  thought  he  could  or  not..  This 
meant  that  the*  areas  of  competence  salient  to  focal's  who  were  rated 
"can  change"  could  be  widely .divergent:  for  some  it  might  be  school 
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work,  for  others  job  performance,  for  others  heterosexual  relations 
or  "style". 

The  modest  confirmation  received  by  Hypothesis  VII  show- 
ed that  individuals  would  move  to  maximize  or  maintain  performance 
in  different  areas  central  to  them.  The  findings  associating  drop- 
ping out  of  school  with  the  "can/can't  change"  distinction  both 
alone  and  in  interaction  with  the  "initiator-reactor"  dimension 
argue  for  the  potential  fruitfulness  of  operationalizing 
"sense  of  effectiveness"  in  a manner  specific  to  each  individual. 

Two  other  methodological  issues  were  raised  by  findings 
relevant  to  sense  of  control  which  we  have  earlier  cited.  First, 
the  association  between  dropping  out  with  FCs'  feelings  that  they 
can  change  for  the  better  in  valued  areas  suggests  that,  for  some 
boys,  dropping  out  may  be  an  assertion  of  "fate  control"  and  the 
judgment  that  "hanging  in"  school  is  not  the  way  to  excercise  that 
control.  Second,  this  association  therefore  suggests  that  one  pos- 
sible explanation  for  Coleman's  findings  that  black  students  scored 
less  on  "fate  control"  variables  than  whites,  could  involve  "high 
control"  black  students  dropping  ont  of  school  while  "low  control" 
students  might  stay  in  and  give  "low  control"  responses  to  the  re- 
searchers. 


Demographic  and  "Relational"  Correlates  of  10  Performance 

We  still  have  work  to  do  in  understanding  the  correlates 
and  meanings  of  scores  obtained  on  the  WAIS  and  WISC  tests  which 
were  administered  to  80%  of  the  focals.  However  there  were  general 
indications  that  IQ  scores  varied  with  aspects  of  demography,  famil- 
ial relationships  and  self-concept.  To  briefly  sketch  a few  of  these 
findings:  Verbal  IQ  was  positively  associated  with  mother's  occu- 

pational level,  while  Performance  IQ  was  associated  positively  with 
father's  educational  level  (See  Chapter  6).  An  argument  could  be 
mounted  to  the  effect  that  fathers  who  dropped  out  were  less  bright 
than  those  xtfho  stayed  in  school  and  that  their  (hereditary)  lack  of 
intelligence  was  passed  on  to  their  sons.  However,  such  an  argument 
would  fly  in  the  face  of  both  the  literature  and  our  findings  rele- 
vant to  dropping  out  which  show  no  significant  association  between 
dropping  out  and  IQ.  It  would  be  even  more  difficult  to  maintain 
that  the  occupational  level  attained  by  the  mothers  in  our  sample 
was  a function  of  their  intelligence. 

In  Chapter  7 we  described  the  association  of  the  "perfor- 
mance-over-verbal" variable  with  "quality  of  PC's  relationship  with 
father"  and  in  Chapter  8 we  discussed  the  significant  differences 
in  means  on  IQ  subscale  scores  which  were  associated  with  the  "reac- 
tive can/can't  change"  dimension.  In  view  of  these  findings,  we 
would  strongly  suggest  that  future  research  could  benefit  from  fur- 
ther explanation  of  the  interactions  between  achievement  on  IQ  tests 
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and  demographic  variables  which  are  unlikely  to  reflect  hereditarily 
transferable  aspects  of  intelligence,  as  well  as  between  IQ  and  fa- 
milial and  self-concept  variables. 


Implications  for  Program 

The  findings  most  relevant  to  the  development  of  education- 
al program  are  those  concerned  with  factors  predictive  of  or  associ- 
ated with  staying  in  or  dropping  out  of  school  (treated  in  Chapters 
10  and  8) . 

A stepwise  discriminant  analysis  enabled  us  to  predict 
83.7%  of  the  dropouts  as  of  June,  1969.  Since,  at  that  time,  mem- 
bers of  the  original  seventh  grade  sample  were  still  in  school  who 
have  since  dropped  out  or  who  will  probably  drop  out  as  of  this 
writing  (with  two  years  to  complete  before  graduation)  we  expect 
the  percentage  of  cases-  successfully  predicted  will  rise  as  we  get 
more  complete  data.  Although  the  discriminant  analysis  isolates 
five  variables  which  are  maximally  effective  predictors  ("can/can't 
change",  "composite  self-concept",  number  of  close  males,  number  of 
siblings,  total  "hot  water"),  the  inadvisability  of  utilizing  vari- 
ables with  substantially  diminshed  tTs  may  not  give  us  a fair  pic- 
ture of  the  most  powerful  combinations  of  variables. 

For  ideological  reasons  and  on  the  basis  of  experience  with 
black  dropouts  in  community  organizations  and  in  programs  such  as 
Upward  Bound,  we  thought  that  a substantial  portion  of  the  dropouts 
might  turn  out  to  comprise  the  "elite"  of  the  sample — bright  teen- 
agers who  couldn't  stand  the  school  system  because  they  found  it 
irrelevant  and  had  more  what  Walter  Miller  refers  to  (1958)  as 
"hustling  intelligence". 

This  expectation,  while  partially  confirmed,  was  romantic 
and  overly  simple.  The.  group  of  dropouts  is  perhaps  more  hetero- 
geneous than  the  stay-ins.  Their  most  frequently  shared  character- 
istic is  a sense  that  they  can  change  to  improve  performance  in 
valued  areas  of  competence,  that  they  can  change  for  the  better; 
however  they  do  not  tend  to  localize  their  major  areas  of  compet- 
ence as  being  in  school-related  areas.  At  the  same  time  they  are 
no  higher  in  "school  defiance"  than  the  stay-ins  (though  they  do 
tend  more  frequently  to  get  into  trouble  out  of  school). 

There  are  hints  that  many  of  the  dropouts  may  get  better 
grades,  initially,  than  the  bulk  of  the  stay-ins:  in  the  first  year 

for  which  grades  were  obtained  (1967)  the  dropouts  started  out  with 
slightly  higher  grades,  then  they  either  dropped  out  or  the  grades 
progressively  deteriorated  ; each  year.  When  we  examine  the  three 
years  of  school  records  vhich  constitute  the  academic  performance 
data  for. the  Time  1 study,  we  see  that  the  dropouts  and  those  who 
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are  doing  poorly  in  school  tend  to  be  higher  in  racial  identity  and 
in  sense  of  effectiveness  than  those  who  stay  in. 

We  don't  know  enough  at  this  point  to  suggest  with  much 
confidence  that  there  is  a causal  relationship  between  high  racial 
identity  and  poor  school  performance,  but  there  are  indications 
that  the  sense  of  alienation  from  the  values  and  the  kinds  of  per- 
formance cherished  by  the  school  is  exacerbated  in  those  focals 
with  positive  racial  identity. 

The  fact  that  the  dropouts  feel  they  can  change  for  the 
better,  thai  they  may  have  a higher  degree  of  "fate  control"  than 
the  most  homogeneous  group  of  stay-ins,  the  "reactor/ can’ t change" 
focals,  should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  they  are  highly  organized 
in  the  pursuit  of  goals  that  can  be  best  attained  out  of  school. 

Some  of  them,  as  indicated  in  the  interview  material  obtained  on 
those  dropouts  who  localized  their  competence  in  work-areas  (Hy- 
pothesis VII)  did  seem  to  have  a clear  idea  of  what  they  wanted  to 
do,  and  a sense,  however  inarticulate,  of  how  to  reach  their  goals. 
But  most  of  the  other  dropouts  were,  in  fact,  at  sea.  They  could 
not  channel  the  talents,  energies,  and  potentialities  which  they 
perceive  in  themselves  into  paths  which  demonstrably  led  to  any 
clearly  delineated  goals,  because  such  paths  generally  do  not  exist 
nor  do  many  occupational  opportunities  exist  which  are  not  dead-end 
jobs,  On  the  basis  of  Time  2 data  we  know  that  a few  of  the  dropouts 
have  managed  to  find  special  educational  programs  outside  the  public 
schools.  In  one  of  these  cases,  the  student  did  well  only  to  have 
the  program  cancelled  so  that  his  dropping  out  was  not  a result  of 
his  decision  or  his  performance.  Several  of  the  dropouts  have  be- 
come politicized  and  have  found  some  degree  of  satisfaction  in 
community  organizational  work,  usually  for  militant  groups  such  as 
the  Panthers  and  the  Freedom  Security  Patrol. 

Those  who  stay  in  can  be  roughly  divided  into  two  groups: 
one  group  seems  to  use  school  with  a clear  sense  of  instrumentality, 
feeling  themselves  to  be  effective  persons  and,  regardless  of  what 
they  feel  about  school,  viewing  graduation  as  a means  to  an  end, 
and  the  knowledge  achieved  or  wrenched  out  along  the  way  is  often 
spoken  of  almost  as  additional  armamentaria  for  the  struggle  ahead. 
The  other  group,  more  homogeneous , we  have  designated  as  the  "reac- 
tor/can't change  group".  The  focals  in  this  group  are  much  more 
"uptight"  than  any  of  the  others  in  the  sample.  They  seem  to  use 
school  as  a refuge,  because  they  perceive  no  other  more  satisfac- 
tory alternative.  They  tend  to  be  more  passive  in  general,  more 
pessimistic  about  their  capacities  for  constructive  change,  to  be 
more  obedient  (in  spite  of  the  fact  they  are  as  sensitive  to  the 
inequities  and  lack  of  coherence  of  the  school  experience  as  are 
their  classmates) , less  likely  to  engage  in  behavior  viewed  as 
"problematic"  or  "deviant". by  institutional  or  familial  authorities, 
and  they  perceive  teachers  as  having  higher  academic  expectations 
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for  them  than  do  the  dropouts.  It  is  important  to  recall  that, 
though  they  may  be  pessimistic  about  their  achievement  in  more  per- 
sonal spheres  of  competency,  they  seem  to  be  more  optimistic 
regarding  their  chances  for  success  within  the  American  opportunity 
structure. 


Along  with  the  association  of  dropping  out  and  variables 
relevant  to  sense  of  control  or  effectiveness  (the  "can  change" 
variable  in  particular),  we  have  previously  discussed  other  charac- 
teristics of  a substantial  subgroup  of  the  dropouts,  the  "reactive 
can/change"  group:  on  an  intra-individual  basis  they  are  signifi- 

cantly more  likely  to  have  Performance  subscale  IQ  scores  which  are 
•higher  than  Verbal;  and,  in  an  inter-group  comparison  (with  the 
"reactive/can't  change"  group)  they  tend  to  have  higher  Performance 
scores  and  significantly  lower  Verbal  scores. 

These  findings  seem  to  us  particularly  important  for  the 
development  of  educational  programs.  We  are  not  saying  anything 
new  when  we  maintain  that  the  schools  reward  obedience,  conformity 
and  adherence  to  socially-structured  paths  of  mobility.  Beyond  such 
observations,  the  data  indicate  that  intellectual  skills  related  to 
Performance  IQ  are  undervalued  by  the  schools  and  that  students 
have  only  limited  and  stereotypic  opportunities  to  express,  increase 
and  be  rewarded  for  such  skills  (particularly  when  it  reflects  "con- 
vergent" rather  than  "divergent"  thinking) . Verbal  achievement  is 
a prerequisite  for  system-success  and  is  generally  esteemed  and  re- 
warded in  the  school,  so  long  as  it  is  accompanied  by  docility. 
Coleman  and  others  have  suggested  that  verbal  achievement  may  be, 
especially  for  the  black  student,  one  of  the  strongest  indices  of 
socialization  into  the  dominant  culture.  In  referring  to  the 
"limited  and  stereotypic"  opportunities  available  for  the  exercise 
of  spatial-analytic-manipulative  skills,  we  mean  that  our  experi- 
ence has  been  that  a student  with  such  skills,  especially  if  he  is 
less  well  socialized  (i.e.,  less  conformist),  perhaps  less  verbally 
adept,  is  apt  to  be  directed  into  courses  in  shop,  art,  and  mechani- 
cal drawing,  none  of  which  are  structured  to  maximally  utilize  or 
contribute  to  the  development  of  skills  which  require  as  high  a 
level  of  abstraction  and  conceptual,  though  non-verbal,  thinking  as 
any  of  the  skills  associated  with  high  performance  on  the  Verbal  IQ 
subscale. 

It  would  seem  as  though  one  of  the  major  intellectual  com- 
petencies underlying  achievement  on  the  Performance  subscale  would 
be  a. capacity:  for  conceptualizing  relationships  which  is  , quite  com- 
patible with  the  sort  of.  analytical  thinking  important  to  the  learn- 
ing .of  mathematics,  but  there  has  been,,  to  our  knowledge,  no  math- 
ematics curricula  available  to  these  youngs cers  which  would  aid  in 
the.* translation  of  such  non-verbal  "relational-analytic"  abilities 
into  mathematical  competence.  This  may  be  no  fault  of  the  schools ; 
our  sense  is  that  not  even  the  "new  math"  courses  currently  on  the 
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market  adequately  meet  the  need  for  this  sort  of  translation,  al- 
though more  progress  is  being  made  in  the  development  of  process- 
oriented  basic  science  curricula  which  may,  directly  or  indirectly, 
confront  this  problem. 

At  any  rate,  the  boys  drop  out,  often  not  knowing  how- 
bright  they  are,  and  often  knox^ing  only  that  they  have  enough  to 
make  it  into  some  form  of  skilled  labor,  if  they  can  figure  out  (on 
their  oxm)  how  to  "break  in"  to  such  a job.  Their  sense  of  "con- 
trol" may  have  led  them  to  conclude  that  their  chances  of  getting 
what  they  want  out  of  school  are  more  promising  than  the  probabili- 
ties of  growth  or  satisfaction  offered  by  the  school. 

Not  only  are  the  schools  currently  not  competent  to  recog- 
nize and  encourage  non-verbal  skills,  but  for  reasons  we  have  in- 
dicated in  Chapter  11,  the  vocational  guidance  or  counseling  func- 
tion is  not  organized  to  aid  students  with  those  skills  to  go  on  to 
capitalize  on  their  talents,  either  in  selecting  high  schools  or  in 
receiving  training  or  schooling  after  high  school. 


A Brief  Digression  on  the  Attitudes  of  the  Bovs,  in  the  Sample  Towards 

School  „ ' 

. 


We  expected  initially  that  the  foclls  would  dislike  school 
and  our  general  impression  of  the  data  was  that  only  a miniscule 
fraction  of  the  FCs  expressed  any  genuine  liking  for  or  appreciation 
of  school.  Some,  when  questioned  about  their  feelings  towards 
school  replied  that  they  weren’t  sure  what  they  would  do  with  their 
time  or  where  they  would  go  if  they  didn’t  have  school  to  come  to. 
These,  as  one  might  expect,  x^ere  often  boys  who  were  not  attracted 
by  street  life,  x?ho  were  afraid  that  they  might  fall  info  bad  com- 
pany, get  into  trouble  and  end  up  drug  addicts,  dead,  or  in  jail. 

The  majority  of  boys,  while  having  no  perceptible  positive  feelings 
about  school,  stressed  the  necessity  of  having  a high  school  di- 
ploma in  order  to  get  a job.  They  did  not  know  that,  according  to 
U.S.  Census  figures,  for  black  teenagers,  the  probability  of  un- 
employment after  high  school  graduation  was  no  less  than  for  high 
school  dropouts.  Another,  much  smaller  group,  seemed  to  justify 
staying  in  school  in  order  to  avoid  the  trauma  of  job-hunting  and 
the  premature  foreclosure  of  occupational  possibilities. 


Only  4 of  the  61  focals  indicated,  not  always  overtly, 
that  they  felt  school  would  make  no  difference  at  all  in  theiir  ' 
later  lives,  occupational  or  social.  None  of  the  dropouts,  however 
much  they  felt  hurt,  bewildered,,  or  alienated  byi  their  school  ex- 
perience, doubted  the  importance  of  school  for  later  achievement. 
Whether  dropout  or  stay-in,  all  of  the  students  were  caught  in  the 
snag-tooth  trap  of  the  myth  of  equal  opportunity:  school  provides 

the  means  for  attaining  a good  job  and  achieving  social  mobility 
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[but  school  does  not,  in  fact,  do  that  for  the  black  graduate  with 
any  of  the  power  with  which  it  performs  for  the  white  (See  Duncan 
and  Duncan,  1969,  for  example)]:  higher  education,  similarly,  is 
said  to  provide  greater  opportunities,  but  their  chances  of  going 
on  to  college  are  infinitesimal  with  the  background  they  have  re- 
ceived, the  funds  at  their  disposal,  and  the  absence  of  persons  who 
can  actively  facilitate  their  matriculation. 

Many  teachers  who  were  interviewed  also  could  give  no 
positive  reasons  why  their  students  stayed  in  school.  Though  they 
often  showed  great  sensitivity  to  those  aspects  of  the  school  ex- 
perience which  mi igbt  prompt  a student  to  contemplate  dropping  out, 
this  sensitivity  was  overpowered  by  the  practical  concern  with  the 
disorder  of  the  classroom  and  the  corridor. 

Several  teachers  independently  advanced  social  reasons 
as  the  only  "positive”  basis  for  particular  students’  decision  to 
stay  in  school:  the  students  enjoyed  "cutting  up"  with  their  bud- 

dies, it  was- thought.  However,  this  did  not  jibe  at  all  with  stu- 
dents’ interviews.  The  students  who  would  have  most  fit  these 
teachers’  descriptions  tended  to  prefer  socializing  through  hook- 
ing and  street  "running"  away  from  school.  The  few  students  who 
valued  school  because  they  could  socialize  there  were  isolated 
and  withdrawn  youngsters  who  had  no  friends  outside  of  school  and 
hardly  interacted  with  their  classmates  during  school  hours.  Even 
•the  roughest  boys,  those  who  were  classified  by  both  teachers  and 
fellow  students  as  among  "the  worst  trouble  makers"  and  who  might 
have  been  expected  to  enjoy  expressing  themselves  through  creating 
chaos  in  the  schools,  were  equally  upset  by  the  fact  that  the  teach- 
ers were  frightened  and  intimidated  by  them,  by  the  knowledge  that 
they  really  "ran"  the  school  and  ran  it  "ragged". 

Our  sense  was  that  the  turmoil  in  the  school  had  been  in- 
tensified by  the  anxiety  on  the  part  of  students  that  nothing  valu- 
able was  happening  there,  nothing  which  could  lead  to  greater  se- 
curity or  opportunity,  and  also  by  a sense  of  fatalism,  shared  by 
many  of  the  teachers,  that  the  school  was  going  downhill,  that  it 
would  get  worse  and  worse  until  finally  a student  or  teacher  would 
die  in  the  hallways  or  until  the  school  itself  burned  down..  The 
only  adequate  reference  which  seems  to  reflect  these  feelings  is  to 
Poe’s  "Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher";  the  school  was  viewed  as  malig- 
nant and  doomed;  some  of  its  transient  residents  'spoke  similarly  of 
themselves. 

All-  the  students,  however,  seemed  to  want  peace  and  quiet 
at  the  very  least;  they  wanted -the  police  out  of  the  school.  Though 
most  of  the  students  had  (in  the  year  of  the  interview  or  the  pre- 
vious year)  a favorite  teacher  who  seemed  to  care  about  them,  and 
whose  .teaching  methods  frequently  .involved  them  in  the  process  of 
learning,  there  was  no  feeling  of  ;the  cumulative  and  transferable 
results  of  such  beneficial  experience.  The  global  impression  we 
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received  from  the  students  were  of  rigid  teaching  methods  (even  on 
the  part  of  teachers  whom  we  felt  were  dedicated),  a preponderance 
of  teachers  who  seemed  at  a loss  as,  to  what  to  do  and  either  yield- 
ed to  "student  power"  by  trying  .to  distract  the  students  with  se- 
ductive material  they  would  try  to  convince  themselves  was  "rele- 
vant" or  who  put  on  a "front"  of  composure  but  actually  spent  most 
of  their  time  disciplining  and  threatening  the  "worst  offenders". 
Another  impression  given  by  many  students  was  that  the  teaching 
process,  as  practiced  by  some  teachers,  was  like  a warped  long- 
playing  record  which  would  just  drone  on,  in  spite  of  cacophany, 
dissonance,  static  and  an  occasional  wastebasket  conflagration. 

The  students  generally  did  not  indict  the  structure  of 
tie  public  school  experience  unless  they  had  been  politicized  and 
therefore  sensitized  to  recognize  the  systemic  causes  of  these 
problems. 


Above  all,  the  boys  expressed  the  need  for  teachers  who 
were  at  once  compassionate  and  strict,  who  wouldn’t  "let  them  get 
away  with  everything",  who  would  not  exercise  arbitrary  authority 
or  humiliate  individuals  in  front  of  their  classmates,  but  who  were 
capable  of  giving  individual  attention  when  needed,  who  would  allow 
them  to  "slip  up"  from  time  to  time  ("lose"  their  homework,  "mess 
up  on  a test",  etc.)  and  who  would  give  them  a second  chance. 

Unfortunately,  teacher  training  has  in  the  past  sent 
white  novice  teachers  into  black  schools,  teachers  who  have  been 
filled  with  compassion  and  a sense  of  how  blacks  have  been  brutaliz- 
ed by  their  tenure  in  this  country,  but  who  have  not  appreciated 
the  need  for  strength  and  "structured  flexibility",  for  unambiguous 
standards  of  achievement,  rather  than  indiscriminate  praising  of 
black  students  (on  the  mistaken  assumption  such  indiscriminate 
praise  will  enhance  their,  assumedly,  paltry  self-esteem)  and  clear 
criteria  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  classroom. 


Teaching  the  Real  Probabilities  Rather  than  the  Myths 

Perhaps  the  greatest  need  we  see  for  the  revision  of  pub- 
lic school  programs  for  black  students  is  for  clarifying  and  strength' 
ening  the  counseling  function,  breaking  down  the  black  barriers  be- 
tween guidance  staff  on  the  one  hand,  teachers  and  administration  on 
the  other,  and  in  the  development  of  all  curricula  necessarily  in- 
volving persons  from  the  black  community  who  are  familiar  with  the 
actual  probabilities  and  possibilities  for  self-actualization  and 
the  realization  of  group  aspirations  (e. g. , goals  of  the  black  com- 
munity) which  ghetto  youngsters  are  facing  and  will  face  once  they 
are  out  of  school  (whether  they  have  graduated  or  have  dropped  out). 

The  latter  point  is  particularly  important  because  the 
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institutions  and  media  of  the  general  culture  constantly  hoax  the 
black  adolescent  with  false  hopes  and  misleading  assertions  of  equal 
opportunity  when  it  does  not  exist,  even  by  official  U.S.  govern- 
ment statistics.  As  we  stated  in  Chapter  11,  the  schools  play  an 
unwitting  partner  in  that  hoax  by  continuing  to  promulgate  the  myth 
of  equal  opportunity,  the  myth  that  "anyone  can  make  it  if  he  only 
graduates  high  school  and  works  hard  enough".  Even  worse,  the 
schools  do  not  acquaint  the  black  student  with  the  actuarial  sta- 
tistics of  success  and  mobility  in  the  white  world,  and  fail  to 
prepare  him  to  take  advantage  of  what  opportunities  do  exist.  In 
addition,  the  schools  fail  to  provide  him  with  experienced  coun- 
selors who  can  both  help  him  to  clarify  his  goals  and  advise  him 
as  to  how  to  achieve  them.  And,  at  the  very  least  they  fail  to 
give  him  the  tools  necessary  to  make  a realistic  analysis  of  oppor- 
tunities which  exist,  which  could  be  created,  or  to  appraise  the 
steps  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities. 

It  is  as  though  an  army  were  being  trained  to  go  into 
combat,  not  only  with  inadequate  weaponry  and  training,  but  where 
the  commanding  officer  consciously  refused  (for  fear  of  damaging 
the  morale  of  his  men)  to  apprise  his  mei\  that  they  are  going  to 
have  to  cross  a mine  field,  under  heavy  bombardment,  towards  an 
objective  which  is  only  assumed  to  exist,  and  without  a map  to 
guide  them  when  the  survivors  discover  that  the  objective  was 
either  non-existent  or  its  location  unknown.  The  men,  of  course, 
will  be  decimated. 

We  have  seen  in  our  small  sample  an  imposing  "body 
count" — a dropout  rate  of  close  to  50%,  with  some  students  who  are 
still  in  school  having  two  to  three  years  left  in  which  to  drop 
out.  We  have  seen  some  go  to  prison,  others  become  drug  hustlers 
or  addicts  who  must  manage  to  steal  five  to  seven  hundred  dollars 
per  week  to  support  their  habits. 

Several  years  ago  we  proposed  to  a predominantly  black 
group  of  teachers  that  it  was  almost  criminally  irresponsible;  to 
give  black  school  children  (or  any  other  tint  of  student)  false : 
hopes.  (This  is  not  to  say  that  false  hope  or  idealism  that  flies 
in  the  face  of  reality  is  not  functional  in  some  circumstances.) 

The  teachers’  anger  at  this  comment  mainly  centered  on  the  very 
real  fact  that  the  aspirations  and  hopes  of  their  black  students 
were  already  too  low,  and  the  fear  that  telling  the  students  what 
a struggle  they  could  depend  on  having  once  they  left  school  would 
further  depress  their  aspirations,  blunt  their  ambition  and  sap 
their  "motivational  .level"*. 

It  was, our  assumption  then,  an  assumption  now  reinforced 
by  the  findings  of  the  present  study,  that  the  perception  of  the 
opportunity  system  as  relatively  closed  to  blacks  would  not  have 
such  effects.  It  was  felt  that  a realistic  understanding  of  the 
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school  and  economic  facts  of  life  which  obtain  for  blacks  in  a 
white  world,  could  only  strengthen  the  ability  of  black  youth  to 
locate  opportunities,  create  them  or  band  together  to  pressu?;e  for 
increased  and  meaningful  options.  We  found,  first,  that  there  were 
no  significant  associations  between  perception  of  the  "opportunity 
system  as  closed"  to  blacks  and  dropping  out,  school  grades,  con- 
duct, or  educational  or  occupational  aspirations.  To  the  contrary, 
we  found  a tendency  for  boys  with  low  racial  identity  who  viewed 
the  system  as  closed  to  stay  in  school.  It  is  important  here  to 
stress  the  nature  of  the  associations  which  were  found  and  detailed 
in  the  discussion  of  Hypothesis  IV  in  Chapter  4.  FCs  who  are  low 
in  racial  identity  are  less  likely  to  express  "willingness  to  move 
in  the  white  world"  than  those  who  are  high  in  racial  identity.  Al- 
though there  was  no  direct  association  between  either  "system  open- 
closed"  and  "willingness  to  move  in  the  white  world"  or  between 
"(combined)  racial  identity"  and  "system  open-closed",  we  found 
that  FCs  with  high  racial  identity  who  saw  the  system  as  closed 
tended  to  feel  more  "willing  to  move  in  the  white  world"  while 
those  FCs  with  low  racial  identity  who  saw  the  system  as  closed 
tended  to  feel  apprehensive  about  "moving  in  the  white  world"  and 
rejected  that  sort  of  mobility. 

The  implication  of  these  findings  is,  we  believe,  that 
knowledge  of  the  limitations  on  the  entry  of  blacks  into  the  oppor- 
tunity structure  and  knowledge  of  the  structured  or  "institutional" 
racism  of  the  society  need  not  dampen  the  ambition,  resolve,  courage 
(or  opportunism) , of  black  youth  so  long  as  they  have  a strong  and 
positive  sense  of  black  identity. 

In  the  introduction  to  Chapter  9,  which  described  findings 
relevant  to  racial  awareness,  we  spoke  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
mystique  of  the  equipotentiality  of  all  Americans,  regardless  of 
class  or  ethnic  origins  or  previous  historical  or  personal  success, 
for  the  achievement  of  ever-cumulating  successes  in  several  fields, 
sequentially  or  simultaneously,  renders • all  Americans  vulnerable  to 
powerful  self-indictments  following  the  perception  of  their  un- 
realized potentialities.  (And  this  can  be  true  even  if  one  in- 
tellectually realizes  the  extent  to  which  the  realization  of  his 
ambitions  is  restricted  by  accidental  and  systemic  factors  over 
which  he  can  have  no  control;  it  is  still  his  fault  if  he  doesn't 
make  it  because  the  society  will  point  out  for  him  a dozen  other 
men  who  apparently  had  suffered  the  same  limitations,  yet  triumphed 
over  them. ) 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  especially  in  order  to  decrease 
the  "body  count"  of  black  youth  who  have  been  "hustled"  into  a myth, 
officially  promulgated  as  a "possible  dream",  that  can  destroy  them 
(by  depriving  them  of  the  means  to  realize  that  dream) , it  is  im- 
perative that  the  public  education  of  black  youth  should  not  only 
include  an  accurate  portrayal  of  Afro-American  history  and  gripping 
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roleplays  involving  slaves  and  masters,  police  and  militants,  but 
that  it  should  spell  out  the  following  factors  in  compelling  detail: 
the  probabilities  that  exist  for  blacks  at  this  time,  why  they  exist 
while  other  probabilities  do  not,  what  possibilities  could  be  creat- 
ed and  how  to  help  create  them,- and  what  traps  are  waiting  for  them 
in  the’ white  world  and  the  quick  sand  of  the  ghetto.  Otherwise  we 
are  simply  continuing  to  send  them  across  the  mine  field. 

And,  lest  this  picture  make  them  abandon  all  resolve,  we 
must  find  v?ays  of  legitimizing  the  growth  of  positive  black  identi- 
ty within  the  educational  process.  As  we  have  said,  the  bulk  of 
young  blacks  who  have  managed  to  achieve  positive  black  identities 
in  this  study,  do  not  do  well  in  the  school  system;  they  see  their 
teachers  as  having  low  expectations  of  their  school  achievement; 
their  grades  deteriorate;  they  tend  to  drop  out,  however  bright  they 
may  be.  Considering  the  entire  sample,  we  find  that  the  more  a 
black  young  man  knows  about  black  history  and  contemporary  issues, 
the  more  likely  he  is  to  feel  (i.e.,  perceive)  that  the  opportunity 
structure  is  relatively  closed  to  blacks.  This  means  that  the 
schools  which  now  have  no  alternative  but  to  include  such  topics  in 
new  curricula,  cannot  hope  to  expose  black  students  to  the  facts  or 
the  analysis  of  their  past  and  current  situation  without  facilitat- 
ing their  students'  realization  of  the  extent  to  which  blacks  have 
been  exploited,  crushed  and  their  talents  permitted  to  atrophy  by 
white  society.  In  other  words,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  if  the  schools  teach  blacks  (or  any  other  group)  the  histori- 
cal and  current  facts  about  socio-economic  opportunity  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  its  vicissitudes,  they  will  also  be  intentionally  or 
unintentionally  encouraging  their  students  to  challenge  head-on  the 
country’s  deteriorating  mythology,  particularly  the  myth  of  equal 
opportunity. 

This  argument  is  not  to  be  taken  as  an  expression  of 
cynicism:  if  such  challenges  are  going  to  occur,  and  they  must 

occur  if  the  nation  is  ever  to  become,  healthy  for  its  citizenry 
and  re-develop  ei  sense  of  common  purpose,  then  they  ought  to  be 
anticipated  and  legitimized  in  a fearless,  vigorous  and  construc- 
tive way;  not  co-opted,  but  utilized  to  stimulate  the  seeking  of 
solutions  to  our  acute  and  chronic  problems.  And  if  such  chal- 
lenges are  going  to  occur,  something  positive  must  be  provided  as 
not  just  a cushion  against  the  loss,  but  as  a platform  from  which 
to  reconstruct  individual,  group  and  national  aspirations.  That 
"something”  can't  merely  be  a "boost”  in  racial  identity  or  a 
placebo  to  nurture  the  self-esteem  and  sense  of  effectiveness  of 
black  youth  but  must  include  a knowledge  of  means  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  individual  and  community  goals.  In  a sense,  those, boys  who 
have  high  racial  identity,  who  perceive  the  system  as  closed,  but 
who  still  are  willing  to  move  in  the  white,  world,  those  boys  are 
trying'Vto  accomplish  these  goals,  but  on  tneir  own,  with  no  direc- 
tion and  no  support,  only  institutional  unresponsiveness  and  fear 
and  harrassment  -on  the  part  of  authorities.  And  it  is  still  a 


"white  world"  in  which  they  must  move,  a world  in  which  no  matter 
how  much  they  rise,  whites  are  rising  higher  and  faster,  and  no 
matter  how  much  whites  may  fall,  they  will  fall  faster  and  lower, 
so  that  the  political  and  economic  structure  of  the  society,  re- 
gardless of  our  verbalized  ideals,  consigns  blacks  onto  a perpetual 
under  class  status. 
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GENERAL.  INFORMATION  SHEET 


Focal  Child  Interview 


1.  What  is  your  full  name ? 

Do  you  have  any  nicknames? 

2.  When  ware  you  born? 

you  - now? 

Where  were  you  born? 

3.  Where  do  you  live?  (Street  Address)  • 

4.  Do  you  have  a phone?  (If  yes,  ask  for  number.  If  no,  Is  there  a phone 

number  at  which  your  family  can  be  reached?) 

5.  How ^ long  have  you  lived  at  (address  given)? 

6.  Where  did  you  live  before  that? 

Why  did  you  move?  (Explore  what  happened) 

Where  did  you  live  before  that? 

(Continue  to  inquire  until  S seems  to  have  recalled  all  the  places  he  has  lived). 

7.  Have  you  ever  lived  away  from  your  family? 

(If  yes)  When  was  that? 

Health 

8.  Have  you  ever  spent  any  time  in  a hospital? 

(If  yes)  How  long? 

How  old  were  you  then? 

What  were  you  in  the  hospital  for? 

9.  Have  you  had  any  serious  diseases  or  illnesses? 

10.  Have. you  ever  had  an  operation? 

.(If  yes)  Will  you  tell  me  about  it? 

11.  Have  you  ever  been  hurt  in  an  accident?  If  so,  what  happened? 

12.  Do  you  think  you  are  small  or  large  for  your  age  or  just  about  average? 
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PKiSSEKT  FAMILY 

Focal  Child  Intcrviex* 

1.  Can  you  tell  mo  something  about  each  person  who  lives  in  your  house, 

starting  with  the  oldest  person? 

Give  me  their  names,  ages,  and  tell  me  something  about  them. 

Does  anybody  else  live  there-- anybody  who  is  not  related  to  you? 

2.  Do  you  have  any  brothers  or  sisters  who  don't  live  at  your  house? 

If  yes:  What  are  their  names  and  ages  and  tell  me  something  about  them. 

How  often  do  you  see  them,  and  where  do  you  usually  see  them? 

Do  you  have  any  brothers  or  sisters  who  are  dead?  Ask  for  names. 

How  old  was  your  brother  (sister)  when  he  (she)  died? 

How  old  were  you  then? 

3.  (a)  If  father  or  mother  is  not  mentioned  in  response  to  1.  ask  this  question: 

What  is  your  father's  (mother's)  name? 

Is  he  (she)  living? 

If  parent  is  dc gdt  continue  with  3(b) . 

Where  does  he  (she)  live? 

How  old  is  he  (she)? 

Tell  me  something  about  him  (her).  •_ 

Hox*  often  do  you  see  him  (her)  and  where  do  you  usually  see  him  (her)? 

What  do  you  do  when  you  and  he  (she)  get  together? 

(b)  When  did  lie  (she)  die? 

What  did  he  (she)  die  of? 

What  do  you  remember  about  him  (her)? 

When  people  in  your  family  talk  about  him  (her)  now,  what  kinds  of  things 
do  they  recall?' 

Where  was  he  (she)  living  before  his  (her)  death? 

4.  (a)  Are  your  grandparents  living?  Ask  about  the  living: 

Tell  me  their  names,  about  how  old  they  are,  end  something  about  them. 
Where  do  they  live? 

Kow  often  do  you  see  them? 

(ii.)  If  any  grandparents  have  died,  ask: 

What  do  you  knox*  about  or  remember  about  your  grandparents ' who ’died? 

5.  (a)  Do  you  have  .a  favorite  uncle  or  aunt  or  other . relative? 

If  yes:  Tell  me  something  about  him  (her). 

What  do  you  like  about  him  (her)? 

How  often  do  you  see  him  (her)? 

What  do  you  do  when  you  are  with  him  (her)? 

Have  you  ever  lived  in  the  same  house? 

Has  he  (she)  ever  helped  in  raising  you  or  taking  care  of  you? 

If  yes : In  what  way? 
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5. (b)  Have  you  an  undo,  or  aunt  or  other  relative  that  you  don't  like  very  much 

or  don't  like  to  be  around? 

If  y an  : Tell  me  something  about  him  (her)? 

What  is  it  you  don't  like  about  him  (her)? 

How  often  do  you  sec  him  (her)? 

What  do  you  do  when  you  arc  with  him  (her)? 

Have  you  ever  lived  in- the  same  house? 

Has  he  (she)  ever  helped  in  raising  you  or  taking  care  of  you? 

It  yes : In  what  way? 

(c)  Do  you  know  any  of  your  other  relatives  very  well? 

If  yes : Who  are  they  and  how  are  they  related  to  you? 

How  often  clo  you  see.  then:? 

What  do  you  do  when  you  arc  together? 

6.  Who  in  your  family  are  you  most  like? 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


In  what  ways  are  you  like  your  mother? 

In  what  ways  are  you  different  from  your  mother? 


If  child  has  or  remembers  his  father : 

In  what  ways  are  you  like  your  father? 

In  what  ways  are  you  different  from  your  father? 


If  chi.Jd  says  he  is  most  like  someone  other  than  his  mother  or  father 
Who  arc  you  moot  like— your  mother  or  father? 

If  he  mentions  physical  res eml? lane o only,  ask : 

What  about  in  personality — who  are  you  most  like? 


ask 


Who  in  your  family  would  you  most  want  to  be  like? 


11.  Of  all  the  men  you  know,  who  do  you  feel  the  closest  to  now? 

(Probe : How  often  do  you  see  him?  What  do  you  do  together? 

Why  do  you  feel  close  to  him?) 

12.  When  you  were  younger,  who  took  care  of  you  most  of  the  time? 

How  old  were  you  then? 

What  are  some  of  the  things  he  (she)  did  for  you? 

Was  there  anyone  that  took  care  of  you  after  that? 

When  did start  taking  care  of  you? 


13.  (a)  When  you  were  younger,,  who  was  most  likely  to  get  after  you  or  punish  you? 

What  kinds  of  things  do  you  remember  being  punished  or  scolded  for? 

How  were  you  punished? 

What  did- he  (she)  say  when  you  were. being  scolded? 


(b)  Who  is  it  who  gets  after  you  or  punisher  you  now? 

What  kinds  of  things  does  he  (she)  get  after  you  about? 
What  does  ho  (she)  say? 

How  arc: you  punished  now? 

•What  happens  after  that? 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


1 


o 


U • 
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What  things  do  you  c’o  that  your  mother  likes  most? 

In  there  so. Ll: inf,  clr.c  you  do  tbnt  olio  likes  n lot? 

How  does  she  shew  that  she  likes  it  (those  things)? 

Repeat  question  for  fntber  and /or  moth  or  or  fotjhor  su  rrogate . 

When  you  were  younger  who  seemed  to  love  or  care  about  you  most? 
How  did  he*  (she.)  show  it? 

When  was  this? 

Who  would  you  say  likes  or  loves  you  most  now? 

How  does  he  (she)  show  it? 

Who  is  it  you  like  or  care,  about  the  most?  Why? 


Ask  for  each  important  qdult  the  follow!  ri ft  quest i on s : 

How  do  you  get  along  with  (person  discussed  above)  in  general? 

What  kinds  of  things  do  you  and  she  agree  about? 

What  kinds  of  things  do  you  and  she  disagree  about? 

What  do  you  like  most  about  her? 

Is  there  any  way  that  you  wish  she  would  be  different? 

Would  you  say  you  get  along  with  her  better  than  or  worse  than  your 
brothers  and  sisters?  Can  you  explain  this? 

Is  there  a particular  child  she  seems  to  favor? 

If  yes:  Which  one  and  what  makes  you  think  so? 

Do  your  other  brothers  and  sisters  know  that  he  (or  she;  i.e.,  the 
sibling  mentioned)  is  favored? 

What  do  they  think  about  it? 


I 

I 

I 


If  child  has  siblings  of  both  sexes,  then  ask : „ 

Are  boys  and  girls  treated  differently  in  your  family?  _ 

If  yes : In  what  ways?  By  whom? 

Ask  if  child  has  brothers  only,  or  brothers  and  sisters. 

Are  you  treated  differently  from  your  brothers  sometimes? 

If  yes:  In  what  ways ? By  whom?  . 

Ask  if  child  remembers  a time  when  his  parents  lived  together. 

Rephrase  to  ask  about  mother's  relational!!  p with  step  fa  titer  or  regular 
boyfriend. 

How  do  (did)  your  parents  get  along  with  each  other  generally? 

All  parents  disagree  sometimes.  What  kinds  of  things  do  (did)  your : 
parents  disagree  about  most  often? 

Give  an  example  of  one  disagreement  and  what  happened? 

What  kinds  of  things  make  your  mother  upset  or  angry? 

What  kinds  of  things  make  your  father  (or  appropriate  male)  upset  or  angry? 


] 

] 

] 
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How  do  you  get  along  with  your  brothers  and  sisters? 

Ask  specifically. about 'each  one. 

Which  one  of  them  do  you  talk  with  or  do  things  with  most? 
llov;  come? 

Which  one  do  you  talk- with 'least  and  don't  do  many  things  with? 
How  come? 
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V7hich  one  do  you  like  best?  Why? 

Which  one  do  you  like  least?  Why? 

Which  ol  your  brothers  and  sis  tors  get  along,  best  with  each  other? 
How  come? 

Which  ones  have  the  most  arguments  or  fights? 

What  causes  it? 

What  usually  happens  after  they  argue  or  fight? 

Is  there  any  way  you  think  each  one  would  like  you  to  be  different? 


What  kinds  of  things  does  she  (he)  have  to  make  decisions  about? 

Does  he  (she)  talk  about  it  with  other  people  in  the  family? 

If  yes;  With  whom? 

Give  an  example  of  something  he  (she,  they)  had  to  make  a decision  about. 


Tell  me  about  a time  v?hen  there  wasn't  enough  money  for  something. 
Who  argues  about  money  in  your  family? 

Who  says  what  in  those  arguments? 


else  did  yesterday  (or  most  recent  weekday)? 

Try  to account  for  the  activities  of  everybody.  If  others  (i.e., 
non-  family) , are  irentionsd,  incuire  about  their  activities.  Try  to 
find  out  about  the  nature  of  conversations  as  wall,  as  what  each 
person  did. 

(a)  What  was  the  best  time  you  ever  had  with  your  family?  The  worst? 

(h)  What  was  the  best  time  you  ever  had  with  your  father?  The  worst? 

Ask  the  same  questions  about  other  important  male . 


(d)  What  was  the  best  Christmas  you  ever  had? 

(e)  What  did  you  and  everybody  else  do  last  Sunday  (or  "yesterday,"  if 


20. 


Ask  with  regard  to  each  family  member : 

When  you  get  into  an  argument  or  fight  with 


what  is  it 


usually  about? 

How  does  it  stiirt? 

Who  is  on  your  side  and  who  is  on  his  (her)  side? 
How  does  it  usually  end? 


21. 


Who  makes  most  of  the  decisions  in  your  family? 


22 


Who  handies  the  money  in  your  family?  What  things  does 


have 


to  spend  money  for? 

Where  does  the  money  come  from? 


23. 


Now  I would  like  to  get  an  idea  of  what  life  is  generally  like  in  your 
family. 

Tell  me  everything  that  you  can  remember  about  what  you  and  everybody 


(c)  What  did  you  and  everybody  else  do  last  Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas 
Day?  Who  was  there?  How  did  you  feel  about  your  family? 


interview  is  on  Monday)?  Probe  as  suggested  shove 
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I am  going  to  os) c you  about  some  events  or  incidents,  Tell  me  what 
Imp  pons  in  your  fa  mi  ly  v:bo.n  such  things  occur. 

If  it  is  something  thest  lsucn't  actually  happened  in  your  family,  toll 
me  what  your  Irani ly  vc'uld  probably  do  if  it  should  happen. 


wn-vr  mrpiSMS. . . . 

(a)  When  somebody  has  to  go  to  school  to  see  n teacher  or  the  principal 

about  you? 

(b)  V.’hcn  you  ask  for  money? 

(c)  When  you  get  sick  or  just  aren't  feeling  good? 

(d)  When  your  mother  is  sick? 

(e)  When  somebody  else  in  the  family  is  sick? 

(f)  When  you  bring  home  a good  report  card?  Probe  for  eactions  of  important 

grown-ups . 

(g)  When  you  bring  home  a poor  report  card? 

(h)  When  you  stay  out  too  late  in  the  evening? 

(i)  When  you  get  real  angry  with  your  mother? 

(j)  With  father  (stepfather  or  mother's  friend)? 

(k)  When  you  get  into  serious  trouble? 


25.  Who  do  you  go  to  when  you  need  help  with  your  homev?ork? 


I 

I 

I 

1 
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26.  Is  there  someone  who  you  can  talk  to  who  really  understands  you? 

27.  What  does  your  mother  want  you  to  be  when  you  grow  up? 

What  kind  of  a person  does  she  want  you  to  be? 

Is  there  someone  she  would  like  you  to  be  like? 

Ask  some  questions  about  father  or  any  other  important  adults . 


28.  Do  you  ever  go  to  church? 

(How  often?) 

Where? 

What  kind  of  church  is  that? 

Do  both  whites  and  Negroes  go  there?  Probe  for  proportion. 
Who  do  you  go  with? 

29.  What  do  you  think  about  church? 

Probe  for  why  child  does  or  doesn't  go  to  or  like  church. 

30.  If  child  goes  to  church:  ! 

Do  you  know  the  minister? 

What's  be  like? 

31.  Do  you  belong  to  any  church  groups? 

If  vest  What  does  the  group  do? 

32.  If  you  have  children  would  you  want  them  to  go  to  church? 
What  church? 

Why?  ■ ;.y-. 


! 
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When  you  have  grown  up  and  are  on  your  ov;n,  what  hind  of  life  do 
you  want  to  have? 

Probe,  for  dct-flr,  ant’  for  his  .plans  for  arranging  for  the  kind  of 
iife  he  hop;-!a  to  have* 

Ask  if  re.rri-ap.a  .!».  not .mentioned  in  response,  to  1: 

(a)  Do  you  plan  to  gc t married  when  you  grow  up? 

Why  or  vhy  not?  Ask  about  condi tiorin and  qualifications  if  .any 
an d abou t preparation  or  readiness  for  marriage  if  hi a response 
suggest  it. 

(b)  What  kind  of  girl  would  make  a good  wife  for  you? 

What  kinds  of  things  would  you  like  her  to  do  or  expect  her  to  do? 
Do  you  know  anybody  whom  you  would  like  her  to  be  like? 

Hov?  many  children  do  you  want  to  have  when  you  grow  up? 

How  many  boys? 

How  many  girls? 

Why? 

What  kinds  of  things  will  you  want  your  sons  to  do  when  they  are 
your  age? 

What  kinds  of  thingc  do  you  hope  they  will  not  do? 

What  advice  v/ill  yon.  give  them  when  they  are  your  age? 
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(R0TI2 : ASK  FOR  SPECIFIC  EXAMPLES,  ANECDOTES,  WHENEVER  APPROPRIATE) 

1.  VMio  do  you  hang  with? 

Ask  respondent to  name  each  raoir.be r of  his  usual  group  find  to  describe 

c.ich  one. Probe  for  whether  croup  is  school  or  neighborhood  based . 

(a)  Do  you  think  of  yourselves  as  a gang  or  a club  or  just  a bunch 
of  guys? 

(b)  How  did  you  join  this  group? 

(c)  What  do  you  usually  do  together? 

Probe:  Are  there  two  or  more  groups?  Which  is  most  important  to  focal 

child?  If  more  then  one  group,  ask  question  2,  below  for  each . 


2. 


3. 


Try  to  find  out  what  different  roles  exist  in  the  group  end  who  fills 
these  roles,  for  example: 

(a)  Is  there  anybody  who  usually  is  the  one  who  decides  what  to  do? 

Would  you  say  he's  the  leader?  Probe  for  respondent's  distinctions. 

(b)  Is  there  anyone  besides  w^o  usually  plans  the  action  — whatever 

you're  going  to  do? 

(c)  Who's  your  best  friend  of  these  you've  mentioned? 

VJhat's  he  like? 

(d)  Which  (boy,  kid,  guy,  cat,  stud,  dude)  do  you  like  the  least  and  v..y? 

(e)  Who  would  you  trust  most  if  you  were  in  trouble? 

(f)  Who's  the  cleanest,  most  together  guy  in  the  bunch? 

What  sort  of  things  do  you  do  together? 

(a)  Do  you  get  together  for  parties? 

i.  Who  comes?  Can  kids  outside  the  group  come?  Who? 

ii.  What  are  your  parties  like?  Probe  for  drinking,  smoking,  so?:, 
fighting. 

iii.  Do  you  and  your  friends  ever  fool  around  with  girls? 

HJe.  say s he  doesn* t but  some  friends  do,  ask;  VJhnt  do  they  do  with 
the  girls?  Do  they  make,  out?  Elaborate  on  question  if  necessary. 

If  he  say s_ he  do asm __n£k  him  some  of  H te  things  he's  done,  and  probe 
to  be tter  u nde rstend  his  present  sexual  activities.  If  he  her,  a 
girl  friend,  wc  wil  l be  _ir. tores  tc-J  if  he  still  does  things  with  other 
ei r Is _a nd  if  he  treats  them  differently  than  Ire  does  his  girlfriend . 

'iv.  If  not:  previously  answered:  Are  there  any  girls  who  hang  with 

you  sometimes? 

(b)  What  about  sports?  (teams,  casual  games,  chance  playing;  give 

specific  examples) 

(c ) Ask  about  things  they  do  together  in  general  for  each  relevant  area, 
for  example;  hanging  out,  going,  down- town.  Get  specific  examples. 
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(a)  l.'li. 3 t happens  when  two  guys  disagree  or  .get  rend  at  each  other? 

Prob e_  tor  s cl  f 5. c_ c::.-r  * p J r* . 

(b)  Are  there  any  kids  in  the  (gang,  group)  who  seem  to  be  constantly 
bugging  each  other? 

Every  group  has  cone  kind  of  rul.es. 

(a)  What  sort  of  rules  does  your  group  have? 

(b)  What  happens  if  you  don't  live  up  to  there  or  like  there? 

Has  this  ever  happened  to  you? 

Is  there  anything  that  your  friends  would  like  you  to  do  cl  if  ferent  Jyl 
from  the  way  that  you  do  it?  Probe. 


Which  ones  in  your  group  docs  your  rnsother  know? 

Kov7  often  does  she  see  (each  of  there)? 

What  does  she  think  of  (each  of  the;;'.)? 

Which  ones  does  your  (father  or  other  close  relative  or  surrogate)  knov?? 
How  often  does  he  see  (each  of  there)? 

What  does  he  think  of  them? 

What  about  your  brothers  and  sisters? 

Do  they  know  your  friends? 

Are  there  any  other  kids  that  you  see  a lot  of  but  aren't  in  the  group? 
When  do  you  see  there? 

Whal'  do  you  do  together?  • 

If  they  know  boys  in  your  group,  h ow  do  they  get  along  with  the  other 
boys  in  your  group? 

Are  there  any  kids  your  (group,  gang)  fights  with? 

Who  are  they? 
l!ow  does  it  start? 

How  often? 

llow  does  your  group  get  money?  Probe  for  breaking  and  entering,  etc. 

Have  you  ever  been  in  trouble  together?  (in  or  out  of  school) 

Have  you . (or  any  others  in  the  group)  been  in  trouble  with  the  cops? 

(a)  What  happened? 

(b)  Did  your  folks  find  out?  What  did  (whoever  it  war,)  do? 

How  are  your  friends  doing  in  school? 

Probe  for  each  cited  friend : 

(a)  How  are.  his  grades? 

(b)  Does  he  like  school? 

(c)  How  does  he  feel,  about  going  to  the  Campbell? 

(cl)  llow  far  do  you  think  he'll  go  in  school? 

Has  he  talked  about  dropping  out?  Explore  fully  reasons  why  or 
why  not. 
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(O  iUfEKie1  were  docsta  «nnt  to  B».to  high  school? 

Do  you  thin’-  ho  ^ f*°  thcit.?  . „ppr  he's  out  of  school? 

m Khnt  kind  of  .work  do  you  think  he  11  do  of.cr  he  out 

iiQV < 1 ] i10'll  moke  out  in  his  work. 

(g)  Shat  do  you  thlnl:  he'll  bo  like  who  he's  luonty- 

Th i T tv- five ? 

rrnhp'  for  work,  family,  place  of  residence,  etc. 
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USB  GKKf.P A.T,  IllSTUUCTIOu'S . Be  sure  t:o  find  out  who  one!)  person  is. 
A.  Gloved  hands  driving  a GT-350 


(After  story  is  completed,  if  subject:  lies  not  noticed  or  mentioned 
that  key  is  nder.  i n?» , ask  how  car  was  or  could  be  started). 


B. 

Three  boys  standing  in  front 

of  a 

brick  building. 

C. 

Eoy  punching  other  boy. 

n. 

Five  boys,  one  pointing  down' 

rards , 

E. 

A bunch  of  boys  on  a corner, 
has  arms  outstretched. 

One 

in  the  foreground,  wearing  gloves, 
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Focal  Child  Interview  71-' 
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A.  School  History: 

FOll  EACH  SCHOOL  ASK  WHERE  IT  IS  IF  YOU  DON'T  KNOW  AND  HOW  LONG  HE  WENT 
THERE.) 

1.  Where  have  you  gone  to  school? 

a)  Pre-school:  Nursery  schools,  day  care  centers,  church  schools? 

b)  Elementary  schools:  How  long  for  each  school? 

c)  Junior  high:  Could  you  have  gone  to  any  other  junior  high? 

If  yes:  Why? 

d)  Do  you  wish  you  had  gone  to  some  other  school  this  year? 

If  yes:  Why? 

e)  High  school 

If  they  haven't  gotten  this  far,  find  out  where  they  expect  to  go 
and  why. 

f)  What  tracks?  Type  of  course? 

g)  Have  you  ever  been  skipped  a grade  or  made  to  repeat? 


y 


2. 


3. 


4. 


O 
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What's  the  first  thing  you  remember  about  school? 

Probe  for  details  of  experience  and  feelings quality  of  the 
teacher's  and  the  kid's  expectations. 

Who  was  the  best  teacher  you  ever  had? 

When  did  you  have  her  or  him? 

a)  Why  was  s (he)  good? 

b)  What  grade  and  subject  did  ?(he)  teach? 

c)  What  did  s (he)  think  of  you? 

Did  s (he)  see  you  as  you  are? 

d)  Was  s(he)  fair  with  the  kids?  Examples 

e)  Did  s(he)  expect  a lot  of  work  from  the  kids? 

Was  s(he)  strict? 

f)  Did  s(he)  call  on  you  often?  Probe  for  circumstances. 

g)  Did  s(he)  help  you  to  get  the  answer  right? 

Did  s (he)  give  you  enough  time  to  answer? 

What  did  s(he)  do  if  you  said  you  didn'  t know  the  answer 
or  if  you  got  it  wrong? 

How  was  your  work  in  that  subject? 


I 
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I 
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h) 

Who 

a) 

b) 

c) 

D) 

e) 

f) 

g) 


If  not  covered  above. 


h) 


is  the  best  teacher  you  have  had  this  year? 

Why  is  s (he)  good? 

What  subject  does  s (he)  teach? 

What  does  s (he)  think  of  you? 

Does  s(he)  see  you  as  you  are? 

Is  s(he)  fair  with  the  kids?  Examples . 

Does  s(he)  expect  a lot  of  work  from  the  kids? 

Is  s (he)  strict? 

Does  s' (he)  call  on  you  often?  Probe  for  circumstances. 

Does  s(he)  help  you  get  the  answers  right? 

Does  she  give; you  enough  time  to  answer? 

What  does  she  do  if  you  say  you  don't  know  the  answer  or  if  you  ge'f^ 
wrong?  • 

How  is  your  work  in  that  subject? 


J 
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(School) 


5.  Is  there  any  teacher  this  year  that  you’re  having  trouble,  with? 

If  no,  ask:  "Well,  think  about  the  teacher  you  had  the  most 
trouble  with  before." 

a)  What  grade  and  subject  did  s(he)  teach? 

b)  What  was  the  trouble?  What  happened?  Give  an  example. 

How  did  you  feel  about  it? 

If  appropriate:  "What  did  the  other  kids  say? 

Did  your  parents,  find  out?" 

c)  Did  any  of  the  other  students  have  trouble  with  her  (him)? 

What  sort? 

Do  you  think  most  kids  thought  s(he)  was  bad? 

Opt  ion  a],  probe:  "Was  there  anyone  who  stuck  up  for  the  teacher?’ 

d) .  What  did  s(hej  think  of  you? 

Did  s(he)  see  you  as  you  are? 

e)  Who  got  most  of  the  attention  in  that  class? 

Wliy? 

f)  How  was  your  work  in  that  subject? 

g)  What  teacher  do  you  dislike  the  most  this  year? 

Explore  unless  it's  same  as  above. 

If  none  given,  ask  for  the  teacher  he'd  most  like  to  have 
a substitute  for. 

6.  Have  there  been  many  times  when  your  teacher  left  your  school 

during  the  term? 

Do  you  have  substitute  teachers  very  often? 

In  what  class  and  why? 

7.  Would  you  like  any  of  your  teachers  to  give  you  more  attention 

or  help?  Ask  for  specific  examples. 

a)  Is  ...  (the  teacher  mentioned)  interested  in  helping 

you  when  the  work  is  difficult? 

b)  Think  of  an  instance.  What  did  s(he)  do? 

What  was  the  effect  of  this? 

c)  What  happens  when  you  need  help  and  s (he)  doesn’t  come 

through? 

Why  do  you  think  s(he)  doesn't  help? 

How  does  s(he)  let  you  know — what  does  s(he)  say  to  you? 

d)  If  you  needed  extra  help  in  a subject,  who  could  you  go  to? 

Have  you  done  this?  Example. 

Do  you  have  a tutor?  If  yes:  "How  did  you  get  the  tutor?" 

If  no ; "How  would  you  go  about  getting  one?" 

Do  any  of  your  friends  have  tutors? 


Discipline: 

8.  Tell  me  about  a boy  who  is. always  in  hot  water  in  school. 
Have  subject  really  describe  such  a bov. 
a)  How  docs  he  get  along  with  the  teachers? 

Is  there  any  teacher  he  gets  along  with  well? 

Why  do  you  think  that  is? 
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(8.)  CouC'd) 
b) 
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(School ) 


What  do  the  other  students  think  about  him? 

Do  some  admire  him  because  of  what  he.  does? 
c.)  How  is  he  treated? 

d)  Is  he  getting  anything  out  of  school?  Probe. 

Will  he  stay  in  school? 

e)  Why  do  you  think  things  go  badly  for  him  at  school? 

(Is  it  him  or  the  school  system?) 

f)  What  could  happen  that  would  make  it  better? 

llow  could  the  teachers  and  the  kids  treat  him  and  teach  him 
that  would  get  him  going,  make  him  happier,  and  help  him 
learn  better? 

g)  If  you  were  his  teacher  and  wanted  him  to  do  better  and  to 

like  school  more,  what  would  you  do? 

Probe  for  anv  relevance  of  this  for  subject . 


9.  What  sorts  of  things  seem  to  bother  teachers  most  at  your  school? 
Give  me  an  example. 

How  do  they  handle  that? 

What  is  discipline  like  at  your  school? 

Do  they  use  the  rattan  much?  Probe. 

10.  If  you  were  a teacher,  how  would  you  handle  the  worst  trouble-makers? 

Probe : If  subject  gives  mainly  "Get  tough1:1  answers,  try  "What  if 

the  kid's  trouble  is  that  people  have  been  tough  with  him  all 
his  life?" 

Another  important  probe  is,  "How  would  you  get  him  to  respect  you?" 
We  have  to  be.  able  to  differentiate  between  the  teacher  who  gets 
tough  and  is  then  beaten  up  and  the  teacher  whose  toughness 
pays  off  ultimately  in  rapport. 

11.  What  kinds  of  trouble  have  you  had  in  school? 

Probe  for  consequences. 

12.  Has  there  been  any  racial  trouble  in  your  school? 

a)  What  happened? 

b)  Have  you  had  any  trouble  because  you’re  a Negro? 

(Have  you  ever  been  called  out  of  your  name  at  school?) 


13.  Now  think  about  a boy  who  does  very  well  in  school. 

a)  What  is  he  like? 

b)  Why  does  he  do  so  well?  ’ 

c)  How  does  he  get  along  with  teachers? 

Other  kids? 

Which  is  more  important  to  subject? 

Probe  for  how  the  subicct  feels  about  such  a kid. 


Is  the  good 


guy  a fairy  and  a sell  out?  Does  the  subject  feel  more  like 
this,  kid  or  the  kid  -who's  in  trouble? 


C.  Interest  and  Performances: 
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1A.  What  have  you  liked  most  in  school?  ' 

why?  • 

Were  you  especially  good  at  that? 

Possible  probes:  ' If  he  answers  with  an  academic  subject,  ask  him 
what  the  teacher  was  like.  If  he  anr.v7e.rs  with-  an  activity  on 
sport,  ask’ who  supervised  or  coached  it  and  what  other  friends 
were  in  it.  Then  ask, 'after  '(b) , about  favorite  subject. 


Conti' d 
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a)  Docs  the  interest  continue? 

b)  Did  he  yet  recognition  from  it? 

HOW? 

c)  VJhat  does  he  like  to  study  the  most,  if  not  the  above? 

d)  What  do  your  teachers  think  you're  best  at? 

e)  What  do  you  think  you're  best  at? 

15.  What  have  you  hated  (or  disliked)  most  in  school? 

a)  Why? 

Was  there  anything  you  could  do  about  it? 

Areas  o f probing : If  a subject  is  not  mentioned  initially , 

ask  about  the  subject  he  hated  most,  what  the  teacher  was 
like.  Wag  his  dislike  jinked  to  a feeling  of  frustration 
or  failure? 

b)  What  do  your  teachers  think  you're  worst,  at? 

c)  Do  they  know  what  you're  really  best  at? 

16.  How7  are  you  doing  in  your  courses  this  year? 

a)  Probe:  Get  course  comments.  For  each  course  ask  if  he 

expected  to  do  differently  or  wants  to  improve  his  grades 
in  the  course  now. 

b)  Probe:  If  he  says  he  wants  to  do  better,  try  to  determine 

whether  he'  cares  about  getting  a better  grade,  as  opposed 
to  thinking  he  ought  to  because  of  external  pressures . 

What  would  he  need  to  do  to  do  better  in  the  course? 

c)  Do  you  think  your  marks  on  tests  and  school  grades  really 

show  how  well  you  knot?  the  stuff  you're  supposed  to  be 
learning? 

d)  Are  there  any  courses  you  wish  you  had  taken? 

Any  you  wish  you  hadn't  taken? 

e)  Have  you  had  any  special  classes? 

What  were  they  like? 

Probe  for  remedial  or  enrichment  classes  and  programs. 

f)  Would  you  say  it's  easier  for  you  to  learn  school  subjects 

than  others  in  your  class,  or  harder  for  you  to  learn  than 
for  other  kids,  or  just  about  the  same? 

17.  Is  your  school  different  in  any  way  from  other  schools  you  know 

about? 

If  he  can't  think  of  other  schools,  suggest  Lewis,  Timilty,  etc . 

a ) If  he  doesn't  mention  the  present  difficulties  at  the  Campbell , 

ask  specifically: 

What  do  you  think  is  going  on  with  the  Campbell? 

b)  Probe  to  find  out  his  perception  of  what's  happening  in  rhe 


i. 

ii. 

iii. 

iv. 

v. 
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Campbell,  especially  in  regard  to  discipline.  Get  specific 
examples : 

I's  he  involved ? 

VJhat  students  do  what? 

How  do  individual  teachers  act  and  react? 

Which  teachers  docs  he  resp cc t and  which  arc  he  down  on? 

What  docs  he  think  of  the  administration? 
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(17.)  Cont'd. 

c ) It  will  bo  wry  iwpor tan t to  get  at  his  reasons  for  why  such 

- p r o h ] om s a i: i s c a n d his  perception  of  the  points  of  view  of 

teachers  and  students. 

d ) Probe  to  find  ont  what  lie  thinks  of  the  publicity. 

e ) Do  his  friends  and  family  talk  about  it? 

f ) How  would  lie  ro  about  fixing  things  up? 

18.  Has  your  mother  ever  gone  to  school  to  talk  to  a teacher  of  the 

principal  about  you  and/or  your  brothers  or  sisters? 

If  father  is  present,  repeat  the  question,  asking  if  father  has  gone 
to  the  school,  etc. 

Ask  for  description  of  instances. 

19.  Have  you  talked  with  any  teacher  about: 

(For  each  section,  ask  with  whom,  what  teacher  said,  and  how  it  came  up . ) 

a)  What  high  school  you  would  go  to? 

b)  What  course  you  should  take  in  junior  high  school  and  high  school? 

c)  What  you  should  do  when  you  grow  up? 

Ask  about  guidance  teacher  if  he  doesn't  mention  him. 

How  far  do  your  teachers  think  you  should  or  could  go  in  school? 

How  far  do  they  think  you  will  actually  go? 

How  far  does  your  mother  (and  father,  if  present)  think  you  should 
or  could  go  in  school? 

How  far  does  she  (and  he)  want  you  to  go  in  school? 

How  far  does  she  (and  he)  think  you  will  actually  go  in  school? 

How  important  is  it  to  your  mother  (and  father)  that  you  get  good 
grades? 

What  does  she  (and  he)  say  about  how  you're  doing  in  school? 

Does  she  (or  he)  ever  say  that  she  (he)  wishes  you  would  do  as 
well  as  some  other  kid? 

How  far  do  most  of  your  friends  want  to  go  in  school? 

How  far  do  you  think  most  of  them  will  actually  go? 

23.  Is  there  any  one  person  in  particular  who  you  think  has  a special 
interest  in  how  well  you  do  in  school? 

What  do  they  say  about  your  schoolwork? 

If  yo u were  able  to  go  as  far  in  school  as  you  wanted  to,  how  far 
would  you  go?  Why? 

How  far  do  you  think  you  will  actually  go  in  school?  Why? 

If  the  subject  does  not  expect  to  finish  high  school,  ask  him  why. 
What  would  have  to  happen  in  order  for  you tw  graduate  from  high 
school?  , . . 

If  the  subject  expects  to  go  to  high  school,  be  sure  that -we 
know  what  high  school  he  expects  and  wants  to  go  to  and  why. 


24.  a) 

b) 

c) 

d) 


20.  a) 
b) 

21.  a) 

b) 

c) 

d) 

e) 

f) 


22. 


a) 

■UN 
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(2A.)  Cont'd.  -6-  (School) 

If  the  subject  plans  to  nr. -Hina to  from  high  school  but:  does 
not:  pi  an to  go  to  college , ask : 

e)  Have  you  over  thought  of  going  to  college? 

f)  Do  you  think  you  have  or  could  have  the  ability  to  go 

through  college? 

If  he  would  like  to  go  to  college,  ask : 

What  kind  of  college  do  you  imagine  going  to? 

If  the  sub  j cct  .exj^e c ts  to  go  to  college,  ask : 

h)  What  kind  of  college  do  you  expect  to  go  to? 

i)  What  do  you  have  to  do  to  get  in? 

What  courses  do  you  have  to  take  in  high  school? 

What  kind  of  marks  do  you  have  to  get? 

j)  Would  anything  prevent  you  from  going  to  college?  . 

25.  Do  you  ever  think  of  dropping  out  of  school? 

If  yes:  When  did  you  first  think  of  dropping  out? 

a)  What  might  make  you  decide  to  drop  out? 

What  keeps  you  from  dropping  out? 

b)  What  do  your  friends  think  about  dropping  out  for  you  or 

for  themselves? 

c)  Do  you  think  getting  through  high  school  will  make  any  real 

difference  in  your  life? 

d)  What  about  the  school — do  you  think  that  the  teachers  and 

staff  would  mind  if  you  quit? 

e)  Would  your  folks  mind? 

f)  If  you  quit,  what  v/ould  you  do  (after  you  were  16)? 

If  no:  Why  not? 

D.  Teachers,  race,  etc. : 

26.  Do  the  teachers  here  ever  treat  Negro  kids  differently  from  white 

kids? 

27.  Is  there  any  difference  between  Negro  teachers  here  and  white 

teachers  in  how  they  treat  kids? 

28.  If  you  could  be  taught  by  mainly  Negro  teachers  or  mainly  white 

teachers,  which  would  you  pick? 

Why? 

If  there’s  no  preference,  ask: 

a)  What  would  be  the  best  ratio  of  Negro  to  white  teachers? 

b)  Can  you  think  of  any  courses  that  might  be  taught  better 

by  a Negro  than  a white  teacher  or  better  by  a white  than 
a Negro  teacher? 

Why? 

29.  Would  you  rather  be  in  an  integrated  school,  one  that  had  mostly 

Negro  students,  or  one  that  had  mainly  white  students  in  it? 

30.  Would  you  rather  be  in  a school  run  by  a Negro  teacher  oj  a 
white  teacher? 
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31.  If  you  had  a choice,  would  you  rather  be  taught  by: 

a)  Mc*.n  teachers  or  women  teachers?  Why? 

b)  Teachers  in  their  20' s and  30'. s or  teachers  40  years  or 
older?.  Why? 

c)  Married  teachers  or  single  teachers? 

32.  In  your  courses  have  you  had  anything  about  Negro  History  or 
civil  rights? 

Probe  for  detail  and  subject's  reaction . 

33.  Do  you  learn  anything  about  Africa  as  it  is  now?  What? 

Probe  for  image  of  Africa,  African  Negroes. 

E . Extra  Curricular  Activities : 

34.  Have  you  ever  gotten  involved  in  any  clubs,  committees,  teams, 
special  responsibilities? 

What? 

When? 

How  did  you  get  interested  in  that? 

Probe  carefully  and  for  details  regardin  athletics . 

35.  Have  there  been  things  that  you  would  have  liked  to  do  but  didn't? 

36.  What  does  it  take  to  be  a part  of  these  things? 

a)  In  many  schools  there  is  one  group  that  seems  to  have  in  it 
most  of  the  leaders,  the  most  popular  kids,  or  smartest, 
or  best  athletes. 

b)  Is  there  a group  like  this  in  your  school? 

What  is  it  like? 

c)  Are  you  in  that  group? 

Would  you  like  to  be? 

What  would  it  take  to  be  part  of  that  group? 

37.  Are  there  any  other  activities  you  would  enjoy  in  school  but 
which  are  not  available  in  your  school? 

38.  a)  Is  there  anything  connected  with  school  that  you  can't  do 
as  well  as  you'd  like  because  you  don't  have  the  money  to 
keep  up? 

b)  Are  there  other  kids  who  have  a hard  time  in  school  because 
their  families  just  don't  have  enough  money? 

What  happens? 

What  do  they  do  when  they  don't  have  the  money  they  need? 

F.  Reading: 

39.  Did  anyone  read  to  you  when  you  were  younger? 

Explore,  memories  of  who  read,  what  sort  of  things  were  read, 

child's  interest.  :• 

Do  you  read  much  now? 

If  yes:  ■ ' * • 

a)  What  kinds  of  books,  newspapers,;  magazines,  comics? 

How  frequently? 

How  do  you  find  out  what's  happening  in  the  news?  , 

ERjC  ' i. 


(39.)  Cont'd. 
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b)  Who  do  you  like  to  tall;  with  about  the  things  you  road? 

c)  Does  anyone  suggest  interesting  books  for  you  to  read? 

Do  you  enjoy  the  things  they  give  you? 

Do  you  hash  these  books  out  with  them? 

If  no: 

d)  Do  you  find  it  hard  to  read  stuff? 

Why?  Because  you're  not  a good  reader,  or  is  it  that  books 
have  never  seemed  interesting? 

e)  Do  you  read  the  sports  page?  comics?  mysteries?  etc. 


40.  What  about  hookey? 

Do  you  stay  out  much? 

How  did  you  get  started? 

Who  do  you  play  hookey  with? 

What  did  you  do  when  you  skipped  school? 

Probe  for  what  kid  got  out  of  skinping  school — Independence? 
gang  solidarity?  money?  etc . 


41.  Optional  introduction:  We've  talked  to  lots  of  high  school  and 

junior  high  boys  now.  Some  say  they  think  school  is  OK; 
others  think  it's  a drag  and  the  whole  system  is  for  the  birds 
How  do  you  feel  about  school  (and  the  school  system?) 


42.  a)  If  you  could  build  a school  to  be  any  way  you  wanted,  what 
wp,uld  it  be  like? 

b)  Do  you  know  of  any  schools  in  or  around  Boston  that  arc 
like  that? 


43.  a)  If  you  were  running  this  research  program  (and  wanted  to 
find  out  how  school  is  for  kids  your  age),  is  there 
anything  you'd  ask  them  that  we  haven't? 
b)  Is  there  anything  you  think  we  asked  the  wrong  way  or  we 
should  have  left  out? 


1 1 1 lv.’.-iy r.  I’ro  jrc  (: 
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5. 

6. 


worn;  r.CK:;m.<T.E 

What  do  you  want  to  do  for  a living  when  you  grow  up? 

What  e x c c 1 1 y does  a d o ? Ash  about  job  me nti on cd . 

What  is  it  you'd  like  about  being  a ? 

What  is  there  about  being  a that  you  think  you 

might  not.  like? 

Let's  say  you're  grown  up  and  you're  a_ ’ . 

What  do  you  think  an  average  work  day  might  be  like  for  you? 

What  do  you  have  to  do  to  become  a ? 

What  kind  of  training  do  you  need? 

Where  would  you  go  to  school  for  this? 

Are  you  thinking  of  the  service  as  a possibility  for  training? 

What  made  you  first  think  of  becoming  n • ? 

If  subject  gives  an  gnawer  that  is  not  a person,  the n_ a a k : 

What  was  it  about *s  that  you  liked? 

If  a person  is  given,  then  ask:  Did  you  talk  with  him  about 

being  a ? 

What  did  you  ask? 

If  not  a person,  then  ask:  Did  yovi  know  anyone  who  is  a 

If:  yes:  l’.o.vc  you  talked  to  him  about  his  work? 

What  did  you  auk  him? 

If  not : If  you  had  a chance  to  meet  a ,•  whet  kinds  of 

questions  would  you  ask  him? 

If  a person,  ask:  Do  you  know  of  any  ' s from  TV  or 

movies,  hooks  or  comic  books? 

If  yes : i What  was  it  about  them  that  you  liked? 

What  does  your  mother  want  you  to  be? 

What  does  she  like  about  that  job? 

What  job  would  she  not  like  for  you? 

What  does  your  father  want  you  to  be? 

What  docs  he.  like  about  that  job? 

What  job  would. he  not  like  for  you? 

Would  your  mother  like  you  to  what  your  father  does? 

Why? 
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li  thorn  1 r,  r,i\o fdww;  h ’per  tan;;  r-ofuw in  t.h-.«  household  has id  os 

the  father,  ark  alvei’ t h i vn : 


What  do  they  third;  about  your  hr. in”  a _? 

Do  they  ever  disagree  about  the  kind  of  job  that  they  want  you 
to  have? 


Is  there  any  other  grownup  you've  talked  to  about  jobs? 
in  flii.iiJ.ar  pen:; or . 


Probe 


Have  you  received  any  advice  or'  counselling  in  school  about  this? 
From  whom? 

What  did  he  cay? 

If  not  a guidance  counselor:  Have  you  ever  talked  with  a guidance 

counselor? 

What  did  he  say? 

You've  said  you'd  like  to  be  a _ 

some  reason  you  couldn't  be  a 

be  your  second  choice? 

Repeat  quest ions  2-6  for  second  choice . 

How  long  have  you  wanted  t:o  be  a ? (First  choice) 

Before  that,  what  did  you  want  to  be? 

What  made  you  change  your  mind? 

Be  lore  that  what  was  the  first,  thing  you  remember  wanting  to  be? 

Do  you  think  that  there  are  jobs  that  you  might  want  that  you 
might  not  be  able  to  get  because  you  are  a Negro? 

T f_  yes : Probe  for  specific  jobs  and  ash  why . 

If  no:  Are  there  any  jobs  that  you  don't  see  many  Negroes  in? 

Are  there  any  exciting  or  unusual  jobs  that  you  might  like  but 
you  don't  see  many  negroes  in? 

Can  you  think  of  some  types  of  work  that  you  would  not.  like  to  do? 
Why  not? 

For  each  job  mentioned,  probe  for  both  social  status  reasons  and 
reasons  of  personal  capability.  Do  not  settle  for  financial 
reasons  only. 

Are  you  working  now? 

If  no,  go  on  to  question  15. 

If  yes,  continue  with : 

a) 

b) 

c) 

d) 

e) 


What  do  you  do?  Prcbe  for  specific  activities  and  job 

description • 

How  many  hours  per  week  do  you  work  on  this  job? 

What  are  your  hours  each  day? 

What  is  the:  pay. ..  (per  hour? 

(per  week?  „ 

(per  month? 

(per  year?  . 

How  long  have  you  had  this  job? 

How  d id  you  find  out- -about  this  job? 

Do  you  expect  your  present  job  to  end  in  the  near  it  cure? 


Let's  say  that  for 
, what  would 


w 


15. 


16. 
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11  yes  : Why?  jjrohyy  .tf : V.  _f\P.' I/! i?  r\ •. 

What  will  you.  do  wh;  n tins  job  ends? 

I f no : Why  not? 

II  no  to  question  J.'i  ask : 

a)  Have  you  ever  tried  to  got  a job? 

If  yes:  Please  give  an  example  - Probe  lor  type  ot  job. 

method  .of  trying  to  obtain  it,  whet  In- ppened  as  a re- 
sult of  hi:;  efforts . 

If  no;  Kov?  do  you  think  you  might  go  about  getting  a job 
it  youvanted  one? 

b)  Have  you  had  any  other  jobs  in  the  past? 

It  yes:  Probe  tor  job  description. 


hours 

pay 

length  ot  time  held  and  reason  tor  leaving 
how  the  job  was  discovered  and  obtained 


1 

] 

1 
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MOTE : If  the  child  had  not  had  env  previous  work  experience  and 

is  not  working  presently,  covitii-ne  vi th  the  regular  Work 

Schedu  le . y:\ k;_  lol  lowing  guns  l ions  are  only  jtqr  a t n d outs 

who  have  bocioor  ai'o.  now  employed: 

Mow  I'd  like  you  to  think  about  all  the  jobs  you  have  held  in 
the  past  and  the  job  you  hold  now.  Tell  me: 

a)  What  you  liked  and  disliked  about  each. 

For  instance:  V'hat  did  you  think  about  the  pay,  the  type  ot 

work,  the  hours,  the  people  you  worked  with,  the  physical 
setting. 

b)  Few  wc-c Id  you  describe  your  boss  (es)  ? 

Did/do  you  have  to  see  bin  often  during  the  day?  Probe 
for  the  specific  -nature  of  his-'contr.ct  y’i.th  the  boss  and 
his  fee  lings  abou  t,  this  contact. 

What  does  your  boss  naturally  do? 

c)  What  vac  moot  important  to  ycu  when  you  vc re  deciding  whether 

. or  not.  to  take  the  job(s)? 

d)  Did.  you  know  much  about  the  job(s)  before  you  took  it  (tlicm)? 
Probe  for  what  he  - knows  and  how  he  know  it. 

e)  Why  clo  you  think  you  v?erc.  hired? 

Do  you  think  there  was  . something  "special*1  about  you  that 
helped  you  get  this  job(s)? 

What 'do  you  think  your  boss  took  into  consideration  when  he 
hired  you? 

f)  Mow  did  you  do  on  the  job? 

g)  If  your  boss  didn ' t treat  you  fairly,  what  could  you  do  about  it? 
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When  someone  is  thinking 
do  you  think  he  should 


al out  hiring  you,  what  things  about  you 
take  into  consideration? 


It  you  could  have  a wish  to  become  anything  you  wanted,  what 
would  it  bo? 

Why? 

Could  you  ever  baccir.a  that? 
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IsOj”;-: : If  l.-n.hcr  . j -L.abr.knf,..  b;M~  yon ..Jhi.nk  subject:  my  know  scc^yving 

about:  hi. ft Jr  i-har 1 s work , :]*. c ' lions : 

1.  Do  you  think  your  lather  has  abilities  lie  never  got  to  use  in 

work? 

Is  your  father  working  now? 

If  Yes : 

What  kind  of  work  doer,  he  do? 

Where? 

How  long  has  he  been  working  there? 

What  does  he  have  to  do  when  he  is  at  work? 

VJhat  does  he  say  about  his  work? 

Mow  much  does  his  job  pay? 

Have  you  ever  gone  to  work  with  him? 

Do  you  have  any  idea  how  he  learned  to  do  this  particular 
type  of  work? 

If  special  training  was  required . ask  where  he  got  Us  training 

inquire  about  the  rr-tt’.ro  of  the  training. broke  to  find  .cut  if 

parent  is  trained  to  do  southing  else. If  so,  ark  why  he  is 

not  working  at  the  kind  of  job for  which  ho  was  trained. 

«) 

b) 

c) 


If  KO:  Mas  he  ever  worked?  . 

If  he  has,  ask  questions  above  about  previous  jobs. 

When  did  he  stop  working? 

Why?- 

Mas  there  been  a (another)  period  when  your  father  was  un- 
employed? 

If  YES : When  was' that? 

How  long  was  he  unemployed? 

Mow  did  he  spend  his  time  when  he- wasn't. -working? 

What  does  (did)  he  have  to, do  in  order  to  find  another  job? 
How  do  you  think  he  feels  when  he  is  not  working? 

2.  .}  When  your  father  was  growing  up,  what  did  he  want  to  be? 

•TMOBT'k:  Try  1: o c nv or  the  foil  p; r i. n g three  i t e m ? : 

a)  Was  ..-.it  some  thing  he . e«cc  did,  but  then  gave  it  up? 

b)  Was  it  something,  he-  never  did,  but  always-  wanted  to  do? 

c)  VJhat  wore  his  explanations  as  to  why  lie  never  .did  it,  or 


Does  he  like  his  job? 

What  does  he  like/dislike  about  it? 

Would  you  like  to  do  this  type  of  work? 

Why /why  not? 

Does  he  have  a second  job  or  extra  job? 

If  yes : 11  so.  the  Questions  above  as  a guide. 

before  working  at  this  job  (these  jobs)  where  did  your 

father  work? 

Ask  the  Questions  above  about  previous  jobs. 
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Where  there  Jr, rn ensi Ay  pcccx?i)>l?  of  history  of  something  the 
I'?/". J .fo.npr/ing  c; tion*'. ? 

n)  Row  do  you  think  you?:  father  feels  about  the  way  things 
turned  out,  about  not  being  a ? 

b)  Uhat  do  you  think  he  should  have  done  vith  himself,  in  terms 

of  work? 

c)  Hew  would  you  fool  if,  when  you're  his  age,  you  haven't 

became  V7h.it  you  wanted  to  bo? 

Wh ? re  th o r-vh jeet  cannot  report.  sr>:,-.e  specific.  job  aspiration  of 
.father ' r, , j>:;<>bc  for  idealistic  iobe ^tho  father  might:  i.nve 

YikedT * ’ 

If  your  father  could  have  been  anything  he  wonted  to  be,  whnt 
do  you  think  lie  v;ould  have  been? 

What  stopped  him  from  doing  that? 

Would  he  have  been  good  at  being  a ? 

Why? 


PROPS,  hero  for  either  q YES  or  MO  answer, for  the  personal 

qualities  the  boy  feels  hie  father  had -or  lacked,  cfunlitics 
that  V70u Id , in  the  boy's  mind  have  been  .important,  to  being  a 
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KO'J.'D : Jf  L.lofuXP.. Avl  Jlik.  f dUll'i'. A. .°.1‘  v'>rUirigv  b.u t:  5. 1 the  r.ol her  Jsror'ving, 

P pi;  ( ! i ■•.!  r. •?.  c<\ < :•  r;  l.  i OJ’JS  J 1 

1.  If:  your  father  working  no-.:? 

Il:  yes : 

What  kind  of  work  does  he  do? 

Where? 

How  lone  has  he  been  working  there? 

What  does  he  have  to  do  when  ho  is  at  work? 

What  doe.s  he  soy  about  his  work? 

IIovj  JiVuch  does  his  job  pay? 

Have  you  ever  gone  to  work  with  him? 

Do  you  have  any  idea  how  he  learned  to. do  this  particular  type  of  work? 
If  special  training  v:ns  required ^ . ar.k  where,  he  got  his ..  train i.ng. 

inquire  about  the  nature  of  the  training. Probe  to  find  out  if 

povon  c is  treined  to  do  acanthi  nr?  else. If  so.rf.k  why  ha  if*  not 

vrorking  at  the  kind  of  job  tor  which  he  was  trained. 
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Does  he  like  his  job? 

What  does  he.  like/dinlike  about  it?. 

Would  you  I ike  to  do  this  type  of  work?  Why?  Why  not? 

Doss  he  have  a second  job  or  extra  job? 

I f jyes  : Us c tl ic  cue." tic-, :s  above  as  a guide. 

Before  working  at  this  job  (these  jobs)  where  did  you  father  work? 

Ask  the  questions  above  about  previous,  jobs . 

I fj\o : Has  he  ever  worked?  If  he  has,.  rr;k  Questions  about  previous  jobs. 

When  did  he  stop  working? 

Why? 

Has  there  been  a (another)  period  when  your  father  was  unemployed? 

If  yes:  When  was  that? 

How  long  was  he  unemployed? 

IIow  did  he  spend  his  titan  when  he  wasn't  working? 

What  does  (did)  he  have  to  do  in  order  to  find  another  job? 

How  do  you  think  he  feels  when  he  is  not  working? 

2.  What  things  is  your  father  best  at? 

Ask  only  if  .father,  is  in  the  house  or  if  child  knows  about  hi.n. 

3.  When  your  father  was  growing  up,  what  did  he  want  to  be? 

Pro1.’  a : try to  coyer  the  foJ  Icy  it  \r,u  three  items: 

a)  Was  it  something  he  once  did,  but  then  tave  up? 

b)  Was  it  sc-rie thing  bo  never  did,  but:  always  wanted  to  do? 

c.)  What  were  his  - explanations  as  to  why  he  never  did  it,  or  why  he  left  it? 
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(6) 


Foea  1 Chi  Id  1 n l e rv  j ew 


lie's  pretty  bad  at. 

a)  What  things  would  you  say  you  can  do  much  better  than  the  average 
boy  your  age? 

First  p.et  spontaneous  list; then,  if  necessary,  probe  for  different 

areas:  school,  sports,  street  3ife,  work,  hobbies,  social  ski 13 s. 

b)  For  each  such  activity  probe  for: 

What  makes  you  better  at  that? 

We  want  to  know  if  he  thinks  his  competence  is  just  natural, 
learned,  imitative,  etc. 

c)  What  sorts  of  things  are  you  not  so  good  at,  compared  with  the 
average  boy  your  age? 

d)  For  each  activity  mentioned:- 

What  would  it  take  for  you  to  become  better  at  that? 

2.  Now,  there  are  probably  some  things  that  you're  J.ousy  at  but  you  don't 
really  care  about  because  other  things  are  more  important. 

But  of  those  things  you  said  you  weren't  very  good  at,  which  ones  would 
you  want  to  change  if  you  could? 


3.  If  you  could  be  different  in  any  other  ways,  how  would  you  like  to  be 
different? 

Why? 

A.  If  somebody  was  trying  to  brainwash  you  in  order  to  change  you  as  much 
as  possible  from  what  you  arc  now,  what  about  yourself  would  you  fight 
hardest  to  keep  the  same? 

5.  If  your  mother  could  have  you  change  in  any  ways  she  wanted,  how  do  you 
think  she'd  have  you  be  different? 

Would  you  want  to  change  to  be  that  way? 

If  he.  sounds  as  if  he's  giving- a pat  answer,  try  something  like,  "Come 
on  now,  do  you  rcal.1v  mean  that?" 

6.  If  your  father  (father-surrogate,  or  any  other  important  person  charged 
with  raising  the  boy) , could  change  you,  how  would  he  want  you  to  be 
different? 

Would  you  want  to  be  like  that? 


Why? 

Do  you  think  you  can? 


-2- 


(Self  Concept) 


7.  What  about  your  (sister  or  brother)? 


I 


8.  If  your  best  friend  could  have  you  be  different  in  any  ways,  how  do  you 
think  he'd  want  you  to  change? 

9.  Are  there  any  things  your  folks  want  you  to  do  that  your  friends  don't  want 
or  don't  like  you  to  do? 

(What  do  you  do  about  that? 

How  do  you  decide? 

How  do  you  feel  about  it?) 

•10.  Are  there  any  things  your  friends  want  or  like  you  to  do  that  your  folks 
don't  like? 

(V.'hat  do  you  do  in  that  case? 

How  do  you  decide? 

How  do  you  feel  about  it?) 

11.  Are  there  any  things  that  other  adults  want  or  expect  from  you  that  your 

folks  are  against  or  don't  care  about?  . . ... . . ... 

Utilize  similar  probes;  if  no  response,  ask  what  about  teachers,  employers . 

12.  If  answer  is  "No"  to  above  questions,  one  last  valiant  effort : 

Do  you  ever  find  yourself  in  situations  where  two  people  disagree  about 
how  you  should  be  or  what  you  should  do? 

13.  If  you  could  grow  up  to  be  like  any  person  you  know,  who  would  you  pick? 

Why? 

What  would  you  have  to  do  to  become  more  like  him? 

Make  sure  lie  is  telling  you  about  someone  h e knows  a s cpn o s e d to  a _c e 1 eb r ity 
or  someone  he  "knows  of". 

14.  a)  If  you  had  a chance  to  change  places  with  any  boy  your  age  that  you  know— 


16.  Let's  pretend  you  wanted  to  disappear  from  the  scene  for  a while,  but  you 
had  to  get  someone  to  take  your  place  so  that  no  one  would  know  you  were 
gone.  You  have  to  teach  him,  like  with  a spy,  how  to  net  like  you  so  that 
no  one  would  know  the  difference. 

. How  would. you  tell  him  to  act  around  home?  With  your  friends?  At  school?  (etc..)-- 

17.  If  you  could  be  changed  into  any  famous  person  who  ever  lived,  who  wottld  you 


be  like  him  and  live  his  life — who  would  you  switch  with? 
Why? 


b)  Do  you  know  of  any  families  that  you  like  so  much  sometimes  you  think 
it  would  be  nice  to  be  a member  of  that  family? 

Explore. 


15.  Who  of  the  boys  your  age  that  you  know,  would  you  most  hate  to  be  like? 


Why  ? 


pick? 

Why? 
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(6) 

Foe ci]  Chile]  Interview 


1.  Everybody  has  some  things  that  he's  especially  good  at  and  other  things 
he's  pretty  bad  at. 


I 


a!  What  things  would  you  say  you  can  do  much  better  than  the  average 
boy  your  age? 

First  get  spontaneous  list: then,  if  necessary,  probe  for  different 

areas:  school,  sports s treat  life,  work,  hobbies,  social  skills. 

b)  For  each  such  activity  probe  for: 

What  makes  you  better  at  that? 

We  want  to  know  if  he  thinks  his  competence  is  just  natural, 
learned , imitative,  etc . 

c)  What  sorts  of  things  are  you. not  so  good  at,  compared  with  the 
average  boy  your  age? 

d ) For  each  activity  mentioned 

What  would  it  take  for  you  to  become  better  at  that? 


I 

I 

I 


2.  Now,  there  are  probably  some  things  that  you're  lousy  at  but  you  don't 
really  care  about  because  other  things  are  more  Important. 

But  of  those  things  you  said  you  weren't  very. good  at,  which  ones  would 
you  want  to  change  if  you  could? 

Why? 

Do  you  think  you  can? 

3.  If  you  could  be  different  in  any  other  ways,  how  would  you  like  to  be 
different? 

Why? 

4.  If  somebody  was  trying  to  brainwash  you  in  order  to  change  you  as  much 
as  possible  from  what  you  are  now,  what  about  yourself  would  you  fight 
hardest  to  keep  the  same? 

5.  If  your  mother  could  have  you  change  in  any  ways  she  wanted,  how  do  you 
think  she'd  have  you  be  different? 

Would  you  want  to  change  to  be  that  way?  . 

If  he  sounds  as  if  he's  giving  a pat  answer,  try  something  like,  "Come 
on  now,  do  you  really  mean  that?" 

6.  If  your  father  (father-surrogate,  or  any  other  important  person  charged 
with  raising  the  boy)  could  change  you,  how  would  he  want- you  to  be 
different? 

Would  you  want  to  be  like  that? 
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(Self  Concept.) 


7.  What  abouL  your  (sister  or  brother)? 

Here  ask  about  brother  (s)  ami  « later  (j{ ) who  seem  mo  .si:  important . 

8.  If  your  best  friend  could  have  you  be  different  in  any  ways,  how  do  you 
think  he'd  want  you  to  change? 


9.  Are  there  any  things  your  folks  want  you  to  do  that  your  friends  don't  want 
or  don't  like  you  to  do? 

(What  do  you  do  about  that? 

How  do  you  decide? 

How  do  you  feel  about  it?) 

10.  Are  there  any  things  your  friends  want  or  like,  you  to  do  that  your  folks 
don't  like? 

(What:  do  you  do  in  that  case? 

How  do  you  decide? 

How  do  you  feel  about  it?) 

11.  Are  there  any  things  that  other  adults  want  or  expect  from  you  that  your 

folks  are  against  or  don't  care  about?  ...  ... 

Utilize  similar  probes;  if  no  response,  ask  what  _abou_t  teachers , employers . 

12.  If  answer  is  "No"  to  above  questions,  one  last  valiant  effort : 

Do  you  ever  find  yourself  in  situations  where  two  people  disagree  about 
how  you  should  be  or  what  you  should  do? 

13.  If  you  could  grow  up  to  be  like  any  person  you  know,  who  would  you  pick? 

Why? 

What  would  you  have  to  do  to  become  more  like  him? 

Make,  sure  be  is  telling  you  about  someone  he  knows  as  oppo s ed_ _t o a celebrity 
or  someone,  he  "knows  of" 


14.  a)  If  you  had  a chance  to  change  places  with  any  boy  your  age  that  you  know— 

be  like  him  and  live  his  life — who  would  you  switch  with? 

Why? 

b)  Do  you  know  of  any  families  that  you  like  so  much  sometimes  you  think 
it  would  be  nice  to  be  a member  of  that  family? 

Explore. 

15.  Who  of  the  boys  your  age.  that  you  know,  would  you  most  hate  to  be  like? 

Why? 

16.  Let's  pretend  you  wanted  to  disappear  from  the  scene  for  a while,  but  you 
had  to  get  someone  to  take  your  place  so  that  no  one  would  know  you  were 
gone.  You  have  to  teach  him,  like  with  a spy,  how  to  act  like  you  so  that 
no  one  would  know  the  difference. 

How  would. you  tell  him  to  net  around  home?  With  your  friends?  At  school?  (etc 

17.  If  you  could  be  changed  into  any  famous  person  who  ever  lived,  who  woTild  you 
pick? 

Why? 
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(6) 

Focal  Child  Interview 


) 


RACIAL  AWARENESS  SCHEDULE 


1.  We  are  interested  in  finding  out  how  teen-agers  think  of  themselves  racially. 
First  of  all,  what  do  you  call  yourself  in  terms  of  race? 

Remember  the  term  used  by  S and  use  it  subsequently  in  the,  interview.  If 
. the  question  is  not  clear  even  after  re-wordings,  ask:  "Do  you  think  of 
yourself  as  being  colored,  Negro,  black.  Afro-American,  West  Indian,  or 
what?" 

2.  Some  of  the  boys  we’ve  interviewed  have  referred  to  themselves  as  Negro  and 
some  kids  said  that  they  were  black.  Other  kids  called  themselves  colored 
and  some  have  called  themselves  "Afro". 

a)  Do  you  think  that  a person  who  calls  himself  black  or  Afro-American 
thinks  about  his  race  differently  than  one  who  calls  himself  colored 
or  Negro? 

b)  Do  you  think  there’s  any  difference  between  a person  who  calls  himself 

colored  and  one  who  calls  himself  Negro?  • 

c)  What  about  your  family,  your  friends....  ^ 

How  do  they  refer  to  themselves  racially? 

3.  When  did  you  first  realize  that  you  were  ? 

What  happened? 

How  did  you  feel  about  it? 

How  old  were  you  then? 

Did  you  tell  any  of  your  family  about  it?  (or  anyone  else?) 

What  did  they  say? 

If  the  subject  relates  a very  early  incident  without  much  detail,  and 
_t  looks  as  though  probing  won’t  elicit  more,  then  ask  for  later  incidents: 

When  was  the  next  time  that  made  you  aware  that  you  were  a ? 

When  was  the  last  time  you  thought  about  being  a ? 

What  made  you  think  about  it? 

A.  Have  you  ever  been  called  nigger  or  any  names  like  that? 

Explore  specific  circumstances.  If  subject  onl.v  mentions  being  called 
nigger  by  other  N c grocs,  still  explore  it:  but:  ask  him  if  he’s  ever  been 
called  that  by  whites. 
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5.  Hava  there  been  any  times  when  something  bad  or  unpleasant  happened  to  you 

just  because  you  are  ' ? 

Suggested  probes:  What  happened  then?  (How  old  were  you?) 

How  did  you  feel? 

Why  did  it  happen? 

Did  you  tell  anybody  about  it? 

What  did  that  make  you  think? 

6 . If  subject  •mentions  an  incident; 

Did  this  sort  of  thing  ever  make  you  wonder  if  Negroes  were  maybe  not  as 
good  as  whites? 

If  sub-je c t does  not  mention  an  incident: 

Do  you  think  that  some  Negro  children  sometimes  wonder  if  they  are  as  good 
as  white  children?  Explore. 

Have  you  ever  wondered  that  about  yourself? 

7.  Do  you  ever  discuss  the  racial  situation  or  racial  problems  at  home? 

Give  me  some  examples. 

Wien  was  the  last  family  discussion  about s and  things  that 

happen  with  them? 

What  wa s it  all  about?  Find  out  who  participated , who  said  what,  what 
started  it. 

If  father  is  in  household:  Do  your  mother  and  father  ever  disagree  about 

the  racial  situation  or  civil  rights? 

Do  you  ever  disagree  with  your  mother  (or,  if  present,  your  father)  about 
these  things? 

8.  Imagine  that  you  and  your  family  were  watching  the  news  on  T.V.  and  there 
was  a report  that  a Negro  civil  rights  leader  had  been  shot  and  killed  by 
a white  man. 

What  would  you  think  and  feel? 

What  would  (each  family  member)  say? 

(Probes ; How  would  you  feel  about  whites? 

How  would  you  feel  about  America?) 

9.  Imagine  that  you  were  watching  T.V.  and  there  was  a news  flash  that  there 
was  rioting  in  the  Negro  section  of  a large  city. 

Repeat  above  probes 
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10.  Lot’s  protend  that  a little  boy  is  playing  on  the  sidewalk  and  some  white 
boys  push  past  him.  One  of  the  white  boys  says  "hey,  nigger,  get  out  of 
the  way."  Now,  the  little  boy  had  never  heard  that  before.  He  never  even 
kn o.w  he  was  Negro. 

How  does  he  react  to  this?  What  docs  he  tiling,  do,  feel? 

11.  Now  let's  imagine  that  you  go  downtown  with  some  friends  and  you  go  into 
a store  to  look  at  the  merchandise.  Then  you  notice  the  store  manager 
looking  at  you. 

What's  happening?  (What  is  the  manager  thinking?  what  are  you  thinking? 

your  friends?  What  happens? 

12.  When  you  see  a Negro  guy  dating  a white  girl,  what  do  you  think  about  it? 

13.  When  you  see  a Negro  girl  dating  a white  boy  what  do  you  thinlc  about  it? 

14.  If  there  was  an  injection  or  a pill  you  could  take  that  would  make  you 

white,  what  would  you  do?  Why?  Explore 

15.  If  you  could  press  a button  and  by  magic  it  would  turn  everyone  in  America 
into  Negroes,  would  you  dot  it?  Why?  Explore . 

16.  What  is  the  difference  between  white  kids  you  know  and  Negro  kids  you  know 

17.  What  are  the  differences  between  Negro  people  and  white  people  in  general? 

18.  What  are  some  advantages  of  being  ? 

Why  are  they  advantages?  Ask  about  each. 

19.  What  are  some  disadvantages  of  being  ? 

Why  are  they  disadvantages?  Ask  about  each. 

20.  Are  there  some  things  that  you  know  of  that  Negroes  can't  do  or  that  they 
are  not  allowed  or  encouraged  to  do? 

21.  Is  life  for  Negroes  different  from  life  for  whites? 

22.  Do  you  have  any  close  friends  who  are  white? 

If  not:  Why  not? 

Have  you  ever  had  any  white  friends? 

If  yes:  How  do  you  (did  you)  get  along  with  them? 
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23.  How  would  you  fool  if  you  wore  invited  to  n party  and  you  were  pretty  sure 
you'd  be  the  only •_ there? 

Would  you  invite  a white  boy  or  girl  to  a party  if  you  knew  everyone  else. 

there  would  be  ? 

Why  or  why  not? 

24  . Would  you : 

a)  live  in  an  all-white  neighborhood?  in  an  integrated  neighborhood? 

b)  go  to  an  all-white  school? 

c)  belong  to  the.  sane  social  club  with  some  white  boys  your  age? 

d)  belong  to  the  same  gang  with  some  white  boys  your  age? 

e)  invite  a white  boy  to  watch  TV  at  your  house? 

f)  go  to  his  house  to  watch  TV? 

g)  go  to  a party  with  some  white  boys  your  age? 

25.  Do  you  know  what  a _do  is? 

If  he  doesn't  know  what  a do  is,  suggest  "hair  process.” 

What  kind  of  dos  have  you  seen? 

Would  you  like  to  have  a _do  yourself? 

Explore  to  find  out  what  kind  of  do  he  would  like,  and  when,  and  why 
he'd  like  to  get  his  hair  done. 

Have  you  ever  had  a do? 

Is  there  any  difference  between  kids  who  wear  dos  and  those  who  don’t? 

26.  a)  Are  you  lighter  or  darker  or  about  the  same  color  as  other  members 

of  your  family? 

If  lighter  or  darker:  Do  they  treat  you  differently  because  of  it? 

If  yes:  How? 

b)  What  about  your  friends  — are  you  lighter  or  darker  or  about  the  same 
color  as  your  friends? 

If  lighter  or  darker:  Are  you  treated  differently  because  of  it? 

27.  Were  any  members  of  your  family  white  people  or  Indians  or  Africans? 

If  yes : Do  you  feel  you  are  part  (white,  Indian,  or  African,  depending 

on  what  _S  mentioned)? 

28.  Have  you  heard  of  Negro  History  Week? 

Where  did  you  hear  about  it? 

What  do  people  do  during  that  week? 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  Negro  National  Anthem? 

29.  Tell  me  about  some  famous  Negroes  from  history. 

Ask  what  they  are  famous  for. 

30.  Name  some  well-known  or  famous  Negroes  who  ai’e  living  today. 

Ask  what  they  are  famous  for . 

Have,  you  ever  read  any  books  about  Negroes  or  books  written  by  Negroes? 

If  yes : Which  ones? 
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a)  Sports 

b)  Entertainment  (music,  movies,  TV,  etc.) 

c)  Civil  rights 

d)  Writing,  painting,  arts 

e)  Science 

f)  Famous  Africans 

g)  Any  other  area  you  think  of 

h ) Ash  him  if  there  is  anyone  or  any  category  that  was  left  out. 

32.  Are  there  some  well-known  Negroes  that  you  know  about  who  live  in  Boston? 
If  he  doesn't  name  one  ask  him  if  he  has  heard  of  Mel  King,  Noel  Day, 
Royal  Bolling,  Rev.  Virgil  Wood  and  any  other  specific,  persons  you  feel 
may  give  us  an  idea  of  what  he  knows  about  the  community. 


33.  Do  you  know  of  any  guys  who  are  into  Numbers  (or  policy)  or  who  are 

making  it  as  pimps  (alternate  wordings:  "who  have  a string  of  hustlers") 

or  who  are  making  some  money  through  stealing? 

Assure  him  that  names  are  not  necessary. 


Some  of  the  kids  we  interviewed  last  year  said  that  they  had  thought  about 
being  pimps  or  getting  into  Numbers. 

Did  you  ever  think  of  doing  that? 

34.  Do  you  know  about  any  civil  rights  groups  or  organizations? 

If  the  question  is  not  clear,  give  the  NAACP  as  an  example,  and  ask  if 
he  knows  what  it  does. 

Inquire  specifically  as  to  what  he  knows  about  the  following  groups  and 
what  they  do: 

a)  CORE 

b)  SNCC  e)  Operation  Exodus 


d)  The  Black  Muslims 

35.  Do  you  know  about 'the.' following  people?  (if  he  has  not  already  talked  about 
them) ? 

What  do  you  think  about  them? 

How  did  you  find  out  about  them? 

a)  Martin  Luther  King 

b)  Malcolm  X 

c)  Stokely  Carmichael 

d)  Louis  X (or  Louis  Farrakahn) 

e)  Rap  Brown,  i.  t V:  . : ''  V -u  • 

f)  anyone  else  you *d  ] ike  to  ask  about 

Do  your  family,  friends  think  the  same  as  you  do  about  these  groups  and 
people? 


For  each : How  do  you  know  about  him? 


c)  The  Urban  League 


f)  METCO 
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36.  There's  a lot:  of  talk  nowadays  about  Black  Power. 

What  do  you  think  people  mean  by  it? 

What  do  you  think  about  it? 

37.  Do  you  think  things  arc  changing  for  in  America? 

If  vest  In  what  ways? 

What  changes  do  you  hope  for  by  the  time  you  grow  up? 

38.  Do  you  think  that  your  being  in  America  will  make  it  harder  for  you  to  get 

what  you  want  out  of  life? 

39.  Do  you  think  there  is  ever  any  conflict  between  being  and  being 

an  American? 

40.  If  you  weren't  , what  race  or  group  would  you  like  to  be  a 

member  of? 

What  race  or  group  would  you  hate  to  be  a member  of? 

41.  Is  there  any  other  country  you'd  rather  live  in  than  the  U.S.A.? 

42.  Are  there  any  questions  we  should  have  asked  about  race  but  didn't? 
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When  you  think  about  your  neighborhood,  what  first  co;,:;;;;  to 
your  mind? 

What  o ) f ■ o stands  out  in  your  nc  ighborhood? 

Hov;  \-7ou1c1  you  describe  your  neighborhood?  1 f eh. i J d 1\nr>  no t 
on r:v:orod  the  ciu.es t.iour.  below  in  hie  response:,  then  ask : 

a)  What  does  your  neighborhood  look  like? 

b)  Whn  t kinds  of  buildings  are  there-? 

c)  What  kinds  of  people  live  in  your  neighborhood? 

d)  What  goes  on  in  your  neighborhood? 

e)  What  is  your  neighborhood  called? 

f)  In  what  section  of  town  if;  it? 

a)  Draw  a wap  of  your  neighborhood.  Use  black  felt  tipped 

pen  for  this  drarn.ng . 

b)  When  the:  subject  has  completed  his  drawing  give  hi in  the 

base  map. 

There  are  a nuiv.be r of  places  I.  am  going  to  ask  you  to  find 
on  this  map.  First,  find  the  street  where  you  live  on 
the.  map  and  mark  it  with  an  "X"  (color : black  pencil) 
Draw  a circle  around  the  area  you  call  your  neighborhood, 
(color : Mack) 

Where  do  you  usually  hang  out  in  your  neighborhood? 


a) 

b) 


c) 

d) 


Do  you  have  any  favorite  places  for  hanging  out? 

I f yes : Where  are  they? 

Draw  a circle  around  those  areas  on  the  (base)  map. 
(Color : green) 

Why  do  you  like  to  hang  out  there? 

What  do  you  do  there? 

Where  are  special  places  you  go  to  have  a good  time? 
Dr&w  circles  around  them,  (color : Orange) 


Are  there  some  places  in  your  neighborhood  where  you  arc  not 
allowed  to  go? 

a)  It  yes ; Where  arc  they? 

b)  Who  told  you  not  to  go  there? 

c)  . Why  are  you  not  supposed  to  go  there? 
cl)  Do  you  go  anyway? 

e)  Draw  a circle  around  those  placer*  on  the  (base)  map. 

(Color:  blue) 

Arc  there  some-  places  in  your  neighborhood  where  sows  people 
leel  are  not  safe  places  to  go  at  night? 

Where?  Draw  a'  circle  around  them,  (Color : . Reel) 

Why  do  they  think  they  arc  not  safe? 

Are  there  some  places  whore  people  do  not  feel  cafe  during  the  day? 
Where?  Draw  a circle  around  them  (Co  J or : lied)  . 

Why  do  they  think  they  are  not  cafe? 

K.  15. : The ' Tn.tr vvievrnr  i s to  . indicate  with  brSckefc  the  areas 

unsafe  at  ni  ght  :mk!  iv.w~a.lc:  during-  th-  day,.  Pencil  5.n  "*■?" 
in  tjuw  area  unsafe  at  night.  ■ "D"  the  area  unsafe  during  the  day. 
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■a^  7.  Is  your  school  in  your  neighborhood?  _ She v;  mu  where  your  school 

is  on  the  (base)  mop.  Draw  a circle  around  it  (Co Joy : black) 

a)  Do  you  walk  or  ride  from  where  you  Jive  to  your  school? 

If  he  rides  ft. coy to in  mod n of  transportation. 

b)  Show  iv?.  the  streets  you  take  v;hcn  you  go  to  school  with  a 

heavy  dotted  line  on  the  map.  (Color : black) 

c)  Do  you  usually  go  this  way? 

Why? 

d)  Are  there  any  short-cuts  you  sometimes  take  to  school? 

e)  What  kinds  of  things  c’o  you  clo  on  the  way  to  and  from 

school? 

f)  What  are  some  of  the  places  where  you  stop  in  between 

school  and  home? 

g)  Where  do  you  hang  out  around  the  school? 

8.  When  you  go  outside  of  your  neighborhood,  where  are  some  of  the 
places  where  you  go?  If  necessary  clarify  by  saying  "in  the 
Boston  area."  Draw  circles  around  them  on  the  (base)  msp. 

(Co J or : purple) 

a)  Row  often  do  you  go  to  ? Ask  about  each  place. 

b)  How  do  you  get  there? 

c)  What  do  you  go  there  for? 

d)  What  streets  are.  included  in  the  downtown  area? 

) Ask  sub  jo c.  t to  vr i t o.  the  word  "downtown"  across  the  area 

he  has  indicated.  (Color : purn.l e) 

e)  Why  do  you  go  downtown? 

f)  What  do  you  do  when  you  are  there? 

g)  How  often  would  you  say  you  go  downtown? 

h)  Have  you  ever  had  any  unusual  experiences  downtown? 

i)  Has  anything  that  has  happened  to  you  downtown  ever 

bothered  you? 

j)  Have  you  ever  felt  you  were  lost  when  you  were  downtown? 

If  yes : Will  you  explain  what  happened? 

y.  Where  is  the  center  of  Boston?  (Furple  "X"  on  map) 

If  not  "downtown"  ask;  Kow  often  do  you  go  there? 

10.  Do  you  like  the  neighborhood  where  yon  live  now? 

Will  you  explain  that  somewhat? 

11.  What  kind  of  reputation  dees  your  neighborhood  have? 

How  do  you  know  this? 

What  do  people  who  live  outside  of  your  neighborhood  think  of  it? 
How  do  you  know  this? 

12.  Tell  me  about  your  house  (or  apartment)  where  you  live. 

What  does  it  look  like  on  the  outside? 

What  is  it  like  on  the  inside? 

gp  How  many  rooms  tor  sleeping?  - 

Where  do  you  sleep? 

Where  does  everyone  else  sleep? 
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What  are  so;.-.:*  things 
cm  cl  what  arc  oo..a 


you  Ilia.;  about  your  house  (apart 
tilings  you  don't  ) ll.c*  about  it? 


nt.) 


Where  do  you  go  v;hen  you  vent  to 
Where  do  you  like  to  r, it  in  yc.ur 
you  rue  11:  or  just:  don't  feel  iil 
people? 


be  alone?. 

house  when  you  went  to  be  by 
a-  bo  Inc  bothered  with  other 


What  if,  the  busiest  room  in  your  house? 

What  goes  on  there? 

When  you're  older  and  on  your  own,  whet  kind  of  house  would 
you  like  to  live  in? 

What  would  you  want  it  to  look  like  on  the  outside? 

What  do  you  want  it  to  be  like  inside? 

Where  do  you  want  it  to  be? 

Why  do  you  want  to  live  in  a place  like  that? 

Do  you  Unovf  anybody  who  lives  in  a house  like  that? 

Who? 

Have  you  ever  visited  them? 

Where  is  their  house? 

Who  do  you  want  to  live  V7ith  you? 

Why? 

Who  do  you  want  to  live  nearby? 

Why? 

Who  do  you  not  want,  to  live  nearby? 

Why  not?  • 

Have  you  ever  been  to  any  cities  or  towns  near  Boston? 

If  yes : Which  ones? 

How  did  you  happen  to  go?  (Or:  Why  did  you  go?)  • 

How  did  yon  get  there  - bus,  subveay,  car? 

Have  you  been  to  some  places  cutsioe  of  15a  S S cliusetts? 

It  yea : Where? 

Hoy?  did  you  happen  to  go? 

13oy?  did  you  get  there  (car,  bus,  plane,  train)? 

Which  ones  did  you  visit  and  which  ones  did  you  just  travel 
through? 

What  did  you  do  there? 

How  long  did  you  stay? 

Hoy?  old  were  you  then? 

When  Y?as  this? 


J.t  you  won  a free  trip  to  any  place  in- the  world,  where  v-ould 
you  like  to  go? 

Why?  , . 

How  did  you  know  about_ ? (the  place  subject  chooses.) 

Anyplace  else? 

Why? 

Hoy?  do  you  kuov  about  it? 

If  you  could  Jive  anywhere  in  the.  world  you  would  like,  what  . 

place  vcgu Id  you.  choose? 

Why? 
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Any  place  elec? 

Why? 

Can  you  think  of  sciuc 
even  visit? 

Why? 

Anyplace  c I .s o ? 

VJhy? 


places  vherc  you  never  v?ant  to  live  or 
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SYMBOL 

Fam 

FF 

GI 

IQT 

IR 

Peer 

Race 

SC 

Sclil 

SI 

SR 

Work 


KEY  TO  SYMBOLS 
FOR  DATA  SOURCES 

SOURCE  OF  DATA 

Family  Interview  Schedule 

Future  Family  Interview  Schedule 

General  Information  Interview  Schedule 

I.Q.  Test  (Pathways-Administered) 

Interviewer  Rating 

Peer  Interview  Schedule 

Racial  Awareness  Interview  Schedule 

Self  Concept  Interview  Schedule 

School  Interview  Schedule 

Screening  Interview 

School  Records 

Work  Interview  Schedule 
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EXPLANATION 

OF 

APPENDIX 


-I  Consists  of  only  those  variables  which  were 

coded,  punched  in  IBM  cards,  put  on  a 
computer  master  tape,  and  included  in 
the  major  computer  run. 

-II  Variables  which  were  coded,  punched  and  put 

on  the  master  tape, .some  of  which  were 
included  in  a preliminary  computer  run. 

-Ill  Variables  which  were  coded  but  never  run.  (Some 

were  never  punched  pr  put  on  tape,  but  used 
to  construct  composite  variables  which  were 
put  on  tape  and  included  in  the  major  computer 
run.  Some  were  punched  and  put  on  tape,  but 
later  recoded  and  run  as  part  of  the  major 
analysis  in  their  alternate  form. 


I 
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FOOTNOTES 


* Albert  J.  Reiss,  Jr.,  Otis  Dudley  Duncan,  Paul  K.  llatt 
and  Cecil  C.  North.  "Appendix  B.  Table  B-l. 
Socioeconomic  Index  for  Occupations  i.;  the 
Detailed  Classification  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census:  1950."  Occupations  and  Social  Status. 

New  York.  1961.  pp.  263-275. 


**  Peter  M.  Blau  and  Otis  Dudley  Duncan.  "Table  2.1. 

Ranking  of  Seventeen  Occupational  Categories  by 
Socioeconomic  Status,  for  Males  Fourteen  and  Over 
Employed  in  1962."  The  American  Occupational 
Structure.  New  York.  1967.  p.  27, 
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